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SPENSER. 


No. IV. 


THE FAERY QUEEN=LEGEND OF THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


Ir is a misfortune—but a glorious 
one—for a great genius to produce 
a poem, or part of a poem, so per- 
fectly beautiful, that to equal it by 
some future creation, or to complete 
it in fairest proportions, shall be 
almost impossible in nature. There 
it stands against him for ever and 
ever—an emanation of his spirit in 
the highest and happiest mood with 
which heaven had been pleased to 
inspire a poet’s dream. That in- 
spiration has not been withdrawn— 
Urania has continued to visit his 
slumbers nightly—and in that com- 
munion his earthly, not overpowered 
by her heavenly, but by it endowed 
with power divine, has continued to 
breathe forth poetry on poetry 
worthy of immortal life, and that 
shall never die. Yet shall men’s love 
and delight in his first radiant vision 
embodied in music—seem to their 
souls more sweet and sacred than the 
same emotions ever can be awakened 
by many a lovely and delightful lay 
sung by the poet in his prime. It may 
be that the object of our first love 
was indeed the fairest of the fair; yet 
the feeling may owe something to 
its having been our first love; and 
it may be out of the power of our 
hearts to deliver them up again with 
such entire devotion to any other 
beautiful existence beneath the skies. 
“Full many a gem of purest ray 
serene” his genius may lavishly scat- 
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ter round our feet, as morning her 
dewdrops—both alike purifying na 
ture—but those not like these to 
melt away; yet shall we not be able 
to help thinking and feeling that we 
see a more lustrous light in “ those 
strings of orient pearl” that made 
our young imagination first weep 
for joy—that each gem is in itself 
“ a perfect chrysolite.” 

Has it not been even so with Spen- 
ser, and the lovers of Spenser? The 
First Book of the Faery Queen seems 
thus to stand by itself betore them in ; 
unsurpassable —in unapproachable 
beauty ; and it may be—we believe 
it is—his divinest creation. But all 
the other Five Books are steeped too 
in beauty. They, too, are in much 
divine; every page is poetry; and, 
though it is all the while our own 
world we travel—and all the while 
the lights and shadows of our own 
sun that illumine or darken our 

ath—a mysterious joy is with us, 
that can be breathed only by the air 
of Faery-land. Oh! union most ex- 
quisite—and no where else to be 
tound in the works of mortal man— 
of the Imagination and the Heart! 

Whom can we ever love as we 
love Una?— 


‘* Heavenly Una! with her milk-white 
lamb!” 


She is purity arrayed with life—per- 
fect as the idea of purity in the 
3*a 
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soul! We have seen the human 
being full of gross passions, which we 
know destroy happiness; here we 
see the human being utterly exempt 
from that cause of sin and sorrow, 
and regard her as an angel walking 
in happiness, and diffusing peace. 
Her own griefs are pities and com- 
passions—her delight is inholiness— 
and in beholding that perfected is 
her bliss. We call Una an angel, 
for she is sent; and what is our 
thought of an angel, but that an an- 

el is a spirit untainted by touch of 

ust? No disturbing, clouding, ob- 
scuring passions of any kind have 
they—pure of all spot or blemish; 
yet, imagining the calm of their 
eyes, we can believe that they often 
weep; and Una, though a still smile 
lies fur ever on her face, for all that 
sin and all that suffer is ever ready 
with her tears. Being yet in the 
body, though exempt from all its 
impurities, sometimes she sheds 
them too for her own sake—con- 
trite in innocence; for what is hum- 
bler in her own sight than Christian 
Truth ? 

And can it be thought that such 
Poetry, so picturing Purity to our 
eyes, that her image remains for ever 
after enshrined within our hearts, 
is of no avail to purify our own 
earthly passions? The Will is mo- 
ved by the Imagination. Inspire, 
then, the Imagination with heavenly 
fire aud with heavenly light, and the 
Will must warm towards the fair 
Ideas thus displayed, and life will be 
good. We have always, in speaking 
of Spenser, and in quoting from the 
Faery Queen, called Poetry religion. 
And such, too, has always been our 
language regarding Shakspeare and 
his diviner dramas. Imogen, Isa- 
bella, Hermione, Cordelia, Desde- 
mona—are they not al] Examples— 
set before us in inspired Scripture— 
of what Woman may be in this life of 
trouble—of what Woman has been ? 
—for not brighter the brightest star 
in heaven, when all are bright—not 
softer the softest star in heaven, when 
all are soft—than the character of 
Christian Lady, as she moves along 
her own allotted sphere in the eye 
of God. 

Let Una, then, rise before us, like 
the Evening Star. Yeta little while, 
and so shall she rise in the light of 
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tears. But where now is the Red- 
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Cross Knight? If evil happen him, 
Una—though we have said she is an 
angel—will be wretched, even as any 
woman of woman born; were he to 
perish, she too would wish to die— 
yet her wish she could not have, for 
in verity she is Immortal. 

No outward harm has yet be- 
fallen the Red-Cross Knight from 
his dalliance with Duessa, nor has 
he yet passionately embraced her, 
and with loving arms folded her to 
his longing heart. Nay, as yet he 
cares not for her at all, except that 
he pities her, and that with his pity 
is mixed, more than perhaps he 
knows, admiration of the dishevelled 
charms of one 

“ So fair and so forlorn.” 

But, nevertheless, he is untrue to 
Una. Nor among all the beautiful 
lines in which his journeying with 
her who is about to be his Leman 
—as she had been the Leman of 
many—* both Paynim and the Peers 
of Charlemagne”—is described—is 
there one that leads us to think that 
he has any happiness in his delu- 
sion. The name of Una is never 
on his lips—her image is never 
before his eyes—it would seem 
that all remembrance of her has 
left his heart. He has resolved to 
forget her, and though he must have 
undergone many an agonizing pang 
that Spenser knew he needed not 
describe—he has forgot her—the 
radiant Una has retired out of sight 
into the background of his soul— 
Truth still lives in the heart of 
Holiness—but he knows it not— 
and to him she is not even so much 
as a broken dream! He may not 
yet be in love with Falsehood — 
it is impossible indeed—white witch 
though she be—and armed with 
beautiful blandishments that seem 
to be the dowry of innocence—that 
he can ever love “ the daughter of 
Deceipt and Shame.” But 


** Young knight whatever that dost 
armes professe, 

And through long labours huntest after 
fame, 

Beware of Fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 

In choice and chaunge of thy deare-loved 
dame 3 

Least thou of her believe too lyghtly 
blame, 
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And rash misweening, doe thy hart re- 
move ; 

For unto Knight there is no greater 
shame, 

Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love ; 

That doth this Red-Crosse Knight’s en- 
sample plainly prove.” 


For whither are they going—and in 
what house to-night—perhaps on the 
same couch—shail they two sleep ? 
They had met among untrodden 
ways, but ere sunset they come to 


“ A goodly building, bravely garnished, 
The house of mightie prince it seemed to 
be: 
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And towards it a broad high-way that led, 
All bare through people’s feet, which 
thether traveiled.”’ 

Was it not strange and suspicious to 
see such a Palace there? Yet we 
may not say it was; for the Knight 
had already encountered marvellous 
adventures, and the House of Pride 
was beautiful, in the architecture of 
enchantment, as Error’s Wood with 
its colonnades and canopies of the 
seemingly harmless umbrage of 
earth’s natural trees. The poet 
shows it to us—as it was—unsub- 
stantial on sand. But the Knight 
knows not it is Glamour. 


‘* A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 

Which cunningly was without morter laid, 

Whose wals were high, but nothing strong nor thicke, 
And golden foile all over them displaid, 

That purest skye with brightnesse they dismayd 

High lifted up were many loftie towres, 

And goodly galleries far over laid, 

Full of faire windowes and delightfull bowres, 

And on the top a dial told the timely houres. 


** It was a goodly heape for to behould, 

And spake the praises of the workman’s witt ; 
But full great pittie that so faire a mould 

Did on so weake foundation ever sitt ; 

For ona sandie hill, that still did flitt 

And fall away, it mounted was full hie, 

That every breath of heaven shaked itt ; 

And all the hinder partes, that few could spie, 
Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly. 


** Arrived there, they passed in forth right, 
For still to all the gates stood open wide ; 

Yet charge of them was to a porter hight 
Called Malvent, who entrance none denied : 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras dight ; 
Infinite sortes of people did abide 

There, waiting long to win the wished sight, 
Of her that was the lady of that pallace bright. 


‘* By them they passe, all gazing on them round, 

And to the presence mount ; whose glorious view 

Their frayle amazed sences did confound. 

In living princes court none ever knew 

Such endlesse richesse, and so sumptuous shew ; 

Ne Persia selfe, the nourse of pompous Pride, 

Like ever saw ; and there a noble crew, 

Of lords and ladies stood on every side, 

Which with their presence fayre the place much beautifide.” 


The Red-Cross had been victo- 
rious over the Serpent and the Sara- 
cen. He had slain Error and Sans- 
foy. Had he not forsaken Una, such 
achievements, high as they were, 


would have pleased but not puffed 





up his heroic heart. She would have 
led him on to achievements higher 
still; and he would have thought 
nothing done till all was done, and 
the Dragon slain. It is natural that 
a man should be in danger of bes 
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coming proud, after he has listened 
to artful suggestions, subsequent to 
any great victory achieved by him- 
self; and the Sage Spenser, in every 
step or incident of his allegory, we 
believe, is faithful to nature. Many 
a House hath he built—and every 
one most appropriate to owner, in- 
mates, and guests. The House of 
Superstition—the House of Pain— 
the House of Holiness—the House of 
Salvation—the House of Riches—the 
House of Alma—the House of Mor- 
pheus—all aloof from one another— 
yet, had he chosen, he could have 
created the whole City of the Soul. 
Spenser, in our humble opinion, 
is never too elaborate in his descrip- 
tions even of those Shows he desires 
to represent in utmost gorgeousness 
and magnificence. If by a few 
lights and a few shades the picture 
can be made to stand forth, he bold- 
ly gives the strokes, or gently the 
touches, and a single stanza is a 
vision. If not, he luxuriates, but 
never loses himself, in the work 
of creation, and lavishes on it all 


Spenser, 
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adornments, till his sense of beauty 
or of dignity is satisfied—and we 
think we see him smile as he looks 
and listens—with such a triumphant 
sweep of music does the closing line 
of the final stanza, in its Alexandrine 
pomp, roll echoing away. The Pa- 
lace of Pride is splendid—but the 
poet reserved the consummate 
splendour for its queen. 
“* Infinite sortes of people did abide 
There waiting long to win the wished 
sight 
Of her that was the lady of that pallace 
bright.” 

Their eyes are not content with the 
noble view of lords and ladies, whose 
** presence fayre the place much 
beautifide;”” but they are all long- 
ing to behold their Sovran Queen. 
The Red Cross—goodliest Knight 
though he was of all who had stood 
near Gloriana’s throne — Duessa— 
fairest of the brood of Night—are 
heeded not, as through that assem- 
blage they pass on to the Presence 
Mount. As if a cloudy curtain dis- 
parted, and were updrawn—lo! 


‘* High above all a cloth of state was spred, 
And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day, 

On which there sat, most brave embellished 
With royall robes, and gorgeous array, 

A mayden queene, that shone as Tytan’s ray, 
In glistring gold and perelesse pretious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 

To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne, 
As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone : 


** Exceeding shone, like Phebus’ fayrest childe, 

That did presume his father’s fyrie wayne, 

And flaming mouthes of steedes unwonted wilde, 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to rayne ; 
Proud of such glory and advancement vayne, 

While flashing beames do daze his feeble eyen, 

He leaves the welkin way most beaten playne, 

And, wrapt with whirling wheeles, inflames the skyen 
With fire not made to burne, but fayrely for to shyne. 


** So proud she shyned in her princely state, 
Looking to heaven, for earth she did disdayne ; 
And sitting high, for lowly she did hate. 

Lo underneath her scorneful feete was layne 

A dreadfull dragon with an hideous trayne ; 

And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright, 
Wherein her face she often vewed fayne. 

And in her selfe-lov’d semblance took delight ; 
For she was wondrous fayre, as any living wight. 


** Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was, 

And sad Proserpina, the queene of hell ; 

Yet did she thinke her pearelesse worth to pas 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell ; 
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And thundring love, that high in heaven doth dwell, 
And wield the world, she claymed for her syre, 

Or if that any else did love excell ; 

For to the highest she did still aspyre, 

Or if ought higher were then that, did it desyre. 





*¢ And proud Lucifera men did her call, 

That made her self a queene, and crownd to be;" 
Yet rightfull kingdome she had none at all, 
Ne heritage of native soveraintie, 

But did usurpe with wrong and tyrannie 
Upon the sceptre which she now did hold ; 
Ne ruld her realme with lawes, but policie, 
And strong advizement of six wizards old, 
That with their counsels bad her kingdome did uphold. 


*¢ Soone as the Elfin Knight in presence came, 
And false Duessa, seeming lady fayre, 

A gentle husher, Vanitie by name, 

Made rowme, and passage for them did prepaire : 
So goodly brought them to the lowest stayre 

Of her high throne, where they on humble knee 
Making obeysaunce, did the cause declare 

Why they were come her roiall state to see, 

To prove the wide report of her great maiestee. 


‘* With loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke so lowe, 

She thancked them in her disdainfull wise ; 

Ne other grace vouchsafed them to showe 

Of princesse worthy ; scarce them bad arise, 

Her lordes and ladies all this while devise 

Themselves to setten forth to straungers sight ; 

Some frounce their curled heare in courtly guise, 

Some prancke their ruffes, and others trimly dight 
Their gay attyre; each others greater pride does spight. 


** Goodly they all that knight doe entertayne, 
Right glad with him to have increast their crew; 
But to Duess’ each one himselfe did payne 

All kindnesse and faire courtesie to shew, 

For in that court whylome her well they knew: 

Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest crowd 
Thought all their glorie vain in knightly vew, 

And that great princesse too exceeding prowd, 

That to strange knight no better countenance allowd. 


** Sudden upriseth from her stately place 

The roiall dame, and for her coche doth call: 

All hurtlen forth, and she with princely pace, 

As fair Aurora in her purple pall 

Out of the east the dawning day doth call. 

So forth she comes; her brightness brode doth blaze, 
The heapes of people, thronging in the hall, 

Doe ride each other upon her to gaze : 

Her glorious glitter and light doth all mens eies amaze. 


** So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme, 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 

That seemed as fresh as Flora in her prime, 

And strove to match, in roiall rich array, 

Great Junoes golden chayre ; the which, they say, 
The gods stand gazing on when she does ride 

To Joves high hous.through heavens bras-paved way, 
Drawne of fayre pecocks, that excel in pride, 

And full of Argus’ eyes their tayles despredden wide.” 
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This is perfect. She—Pride in 
her pomp—is here all-and-all—do- 
minant, and delighting in her do- 
minancy—but not even claiming the 
utter submission of her subjects as 
her right—tyrannizing as naturally 
as she breathes. We cannot help 
admiring her—and on being told 
her lineage, we forgive Pride her 

ride. The daughter of griesly 

luto and sad Proserpina is a high- 
born Sin—and her name—Lucifera 
—connects her with the Fallen Stars. 
What 


** Though rightfal kingdom she hath 
none at all?” 


Her wrongful kingdom comprehends 
all the provinces of the earth—and 
mortal men, in millions on millions, 
believe the usurper when she claims 
thundering Jove for her Sire. 

** A gentle husher, Vanitie by name,” 


is a line that we have always felt to 
flash upon our mind the idea of 
the essential difference between the 
two Passions. Vanity brings us to 
the lowest stair of the high throne 
of Pride—and there on humble knee 
we bow before her footstool. 
Might we ascend that stair, and 
sit down on that throne—then what 
a change of nature on the idola- 
tor becoming himself the idol! But 
Spenseris loath to humiliate Georgos. 
He bends the knee because it was 
the custom of the court—and cour- 
tesy is one of the minor morals of 
a knight which he retains even after 
he has forsaken Truth for Falsehood, 
and has placed himself in danger of 
losing Holiness in Pride. 


* Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest 
crowd 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly 
view ; 

And that great Princesse too exceeding 
proud, 

That to strange knight no better coun- 
tenance allowed.” 

Upton—whom we love to praise— 
from our having lived so long in the 
world without knowing his learning 
and his worth—says rightly that 
Spenser, in all this description, had 
his eye on the Persian pomp, and 
on their magnificent kings, called 
The King, by way of eminence. 
Herodotus tells us that, after the 
destruction of Smerdis the Mage, he 
was attended by Seven great officers 
of state. So in Scripture—Ezra— 
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“ Forasmuch as thou art sent of the 
king and of his Seven counsellors,” 
—and in Esther—*“ The Seven prin- 
ees of Persia and Media which saw 
the king’s face, and which sat the 
first in the kingdom.” Thus it is 
that Lucifera is attended 


*¢ Of six wizards old 
That with their counsels bad her king- 
dom did uphold.” 


“Satan,” quoth the Prebendary, 
“ who seems Lord President of the 
Council, makes up the number Se- 
ven.” He much admires the whole 
picture, but seems to suppose that 
Spenser was inspired by Xenophon’s 
description of the majestic pomp of 
Cyrus, when he marched in proces. 
sion from his palace, by that which 
Herodotus gives of Xerxes, and Ar- 
rian and Curtius of Darius. Spenser 
borrowed, too, he opines, from the 
historians who speak of the Royal 
Chariot. We do not doubt the Poet 
had read them all; but to theirs his 
description bears butsmall similitude. 
It glows throughout with the origi- 
nal light, and burns with the peculiar 
fire of his own imaginative genius. 
Upton quotes with warm praise a 
passage from the Leonidas of Glo- 
ver, in which the Chariot of Xerxes 
is painted according to the old au- 
thorities—and we too quote it, to 
show the difference between a cha- 
riot imaged by a Great Poet, and 
one painted, enamelled, and be- 
jewelled by a respectable artisan. 


** High on silver wheels 
The ivory car with azure sapphires shone, 
Cerulean beryls, and the jasper green, 
The emerald, the ruby’s glowing blush, 
The flaming topaz, with its golden beam, 
The pear], the empurpled amethyst, and 
all 
The various gems which India’s mines 
afford, 
To deck the pomp of kings. In burnish’d 
gold 
A sculptured eagle from behind displays 
Its stately neck, and o’er the monarch’s 
head 
Extends its dazzling wings.” 


That is liker Atherstone than Spen- 
ser. Yet Glover had genius; and 
we forgive Leonidas, for sake of 
Hozier’s Ghost. 

Few as may be the students of 
Spenser, the reading Public has had 
a thousand opportunities of perusing 
the stanzas in which Pride’s Six 
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sage Counsellors are seen riding on 
the six unequal beasts that draw her 
chariot—Idienesse on an ass, Glut- 
tony on a swine, Lechery on a goat, 
Avarice on a camel, Envy ona wolf, 
and Wrath on a lion—while Satan, 
who is the Seventh, and likewise 
President of the Council, as Queen’s 
Coachee rides on the ‘ waggon- 
beam,” and tools along the tits in a 
style bang up to the mark, tipping it 
to the Leader, 


** So oft as Slowth still in the mire did 
stand.” 


The Set-out would seem somewhat 
grotesque on the road from London 
to Brighton, and would sorely puz- 
zie the tollmen. Even on canvass 
*twould look not a little queer. 
Painting, perhaps, should have little 
or nothing to do with such subjects, 
“ for her power is limited,” and so is 
her canvass. But poetry may do what 
she will—for her works, in words, 
are for the imagination—the senses 
are soon reconciled to whatever she 
orders them to see—for it all seems, 
whether near or afar off, to have an 
existence in nature. Or if the esse 
be too much for our faith, it is satis- 
fied with the posse, ot which these 
strangenesses are supposed the sha- 
dow. We hardly know how it is 
with us on conceiving this procession 
of Pride moving along the royal road 
of Spenser’s stanzas. Sometimes 
we seem to see all the animals, dis- 
tinguishable each by his proper at- 
tributes, and as distinguishable the 
riders—Car and Queen. Oftener 
not—but at one moment Slowth, 
perhaps, on his ass—at another, 
Wrath on his lion—then Satan sole 
sitting on the beam—now a confu- 
sion of images—monstrous but full 
of meaning—at once beasts absolute 
and emblematical—and sometimes 
we suspect we have but abstract 
Ideas of Qualities and Vices. By 
such visionary alternations of 
thought and its objects, the whole 
moral mind is moved along with the 
imagination, and there is no end to 
the feelings of the one—to the 
other’s flight. 


“So forth they marchen in this goodly 
sort, 

To take the solace of the open aire, 

And in fresh flowering fields themselves to 
sport ; 


Amongst the rest rode that false lady faire, 

The foul Duessa, next unto the chaire 

Of proud Lucifer, as one of the traine: 

But that good knight would not so nigh 
repaire, 

Himself estraunging from their joyaunce 
vaine, 

Whose fellowship seem’d far unfit for 
warlike swaine.” 


The good Knight as yet disdains 
such “joyaunce vain,” nor casts so 
much as a look on Duessa, maid of 
honour to Queen Lucifera—False- 
hood waiting on Pride! But the hour 
is near when his heart is to be tried 
with that temptation which has laid 
low so many lofty heads. The pride 
of victory has often sunk the crest 
of the conqueror beneath the feet of 
the conquered, and made him “ stoop 
his anointed head as low as death.” 
Having wearied themselves a space 
“with pleasaunce of the breathing 
fields y-fed,” back they all return to 
the palace. 


** Whereas an errant Knight, in armes 
ycled, 

And heathnish shield wherein with letters 
red 

Was writ Sanstoy, they new arrived find : 

Inflam’d with fury and fiers hardyhed, 

He seemd in hart to harbour thoughts 
unkind, 

And nourish bloody vengeance in his bitter 
mind.” 


He spies his brother’s shield on the 

Dwarf’s back, and tears it away; 

but the Red-Cross 

“ Disdaind to lose the meed he wonne in 
fray ; 

And, him recountring fierce, reskewd the 
noble prey.” 


Christian and Paynim clash shields, 
and shake swords, and prepare for 
instant battle; but Queen Pride cha- 
racteristically commands them, upon 
“ eternal pain of high displeasure,” 
to refrain their fury,— 


“ And, if, that either to that shield had 
right, 

In equall lists they should the morrow 
next it fight.” 


As characteristic is the haviour of 
Sansjoy and of Red-Crosse—the Pay- 
nim begging pardon of Pride, and 
loudly venting his rage and grief 
for his brother’s slaughter—the 
Christian, much moved, but almost 
mute. 
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‘¢ Him. litle answerd th’ angry Elfin 
Knight ; 
He never meant with words, but swords, 
to plead his right.” 
Hethenthrowshis gauntletasasacred 
pledge next day to try his cause in 
combat—and Queen and Court, de- 
lighted with the hope of the mor- 
row’s deadly sport, pass the night in 
* joy and jollity”—and with “ feast- 
ing and courting both in bowre and 
hall,’—Gluttony, the Steward, pour- 
ing out plenty to all, and Slowth, 
the Chamberlain, after they could 
feast and court no more, calling 
them all to rest. 
And how is the night passed by 
Paynim and Christian ? 
* The warlike youths, on daintie couches 
laid, 
Did chase away sweet sleepe from slug- 
gish eye, 
To muse on means of hoped victory.” 
But soon as Morpheus with his 
leaden mace had arrested all the 
rest of the courtly company, Duessa 
with silent pace repairs to the 
Paynim’s lodging, and finds him 
broad-awake, forecasting introublous 
fit how he might annoy his foe. The 
colloquy is most characteristic— 
Duessa with many tears calling, 


“* Ah, deare Sansioy, next dearest to 
Sansfoy ; ” 


and ending her implorations that he 
would not fail to kill the Christian, 
with the offer of her love and her- 
self to the brother of him who had 
died for her sake. 


“ To you th’ inheritance belongs by right 

Of brothers prayse, to you eke longes his 
love: 

Let not his love, let not his restlesse 
spright, 

Be unreveng'd, that calles to you above 

From wandering Stygian shores, where 
it doth endlesse move.” 

*¢ € Ah! dearest dame,’ quoth then the 
paynim bold, 

* Pardon the error of enraged wight, 

Whome great griefe made forget the raines 
to hold 

Of Reason’s rule, to see this recreaunt 
knight 

(No knight, bunt treachour full of false 
despight 

And shameful treason) who through guile 
hath slayn 

The prowest knight that ever field did 
fight, 
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Even stout Sansfoy, (O who can then 
refrayn ?) 

Whose shield he bears renverst, the more 
to heap disdain.’ 


«Oh, but I feare the fickle freakes,’ quoth 
she, 

‘ Of Fortune false, and oddes of arms in 
field.’ 

‘Why, Dame,’ quoth he, ‘ what oddes 
can ever bee 

Where both doe fight alike to win or 
yield?’ 

* Yea, but,” quoth she, ‘ he beares a 
charmed shield, 

And eke enchaunted armes, that none 
can perce ; 

Ne none can wound the man that does 
them wield.’ 

‘ Charmd or enchaunted,’ answerd he 
then ferce, 

‘Ino whit reck; ne you the like need 
to reherce. 


*}¢ Bat, fair Fidessa! sithens Fortune’s 
guile, 

Or enimies powre, hath now captived 
you, 

Returne from whence ye came, and rest 
a while, 

Till morrow next that I the elfe subdew, 

And with Sansfoyes dead dowry you 
endew.’ 

‘ Ay me, that is a double deach,’ she 
said, 

‘With proud foes fight my sorrow to 
renew : 

Where ever yet I be, my secret aide 

Shall follow you.’ So passing forth she 
him obaid.” 


No visitant had the couch of the 
Red-Crosse Knight. Had he fallen 
asleep, Una might have seemed to 
stand beside him a Dream — and, 
without speaking, gently to up- 
braid him for fighting for such a 
meed, Sansfoy’s shield and Dues- 
sa’s body—the one forged in hell— 
the other framed of pollution. And 
for them was her own Red- Crosse 
Knight—who had sworn to see her 
safe back to her native Eden, but on 
the way had forsaken her—who had 
sworn to slay the Dragon that was 
ravaging the kingdom of her dear 
parents, but had clean forgotten 
them and all their woes—about to 
peril his soul in the House of Pride! 
But he slept not a single wink all 
night—and his soul, in its wake- 
ful and wilful wretchedness, had 
not one thought of Una. The Pay- 
nim was encouraged by Falsehood— 
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but the Christian not’by Truth. Yet 
think not that his noble nature, 
though deluded, was yet debased or 
degraded— 


“* Igneus est olli virtus et celestis origo ;” 


he is yet more than a match for all 
Aveugle’s nephews—Sansjoy, like 
Sansfoy, shall sink beneath his sword 
—and owe rescue from death to the 
powers of death, and the skill of Es- 
culapius—still practitioner in medi- 
cine—though chain-laden and chain- 
riveted to a rock in Hell! Spenser 
cannot yet find it in his heart to let 
languish much of the virtue of the 
Good—the Best of Knights ;—and 
pow illustrates him with all “ per- 
missive glory,’—perhaps that we 
may afterwards the more lament, 
and pity, and forgive his fall. 


‘© The noble hart, that harbours virtuous 
thought, 

And is with child of glorious great intent, 

Can never rest untill it forth have brought 

'Th’ eternall brood of glorie excellent. 

Such restlesse passion did all night tor- 
ment 

The flaming corage of that Faery knight, 

Devising how that doughtie tournament 

With greatest honour he atchieven might : 

Still did he wake, and still did watch for 
dawning light. 


‘¢ At last the golden orientall gate 

Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre, 

And Phebus fresh, as brydegrome to his 
mate, 

Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie 
hayre, 

And hurld his glistring beams through 
gloomy ayre: 

Which when the wakeful elfe perceiv’d, 
streightway 

He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 

In sun-bright armes and battailous array, 

For with that pagan proud he combatt 
will that day. 


s“ And forth he comes into the commune 


hall, 

Where earely waite him many a gazing 
eye, 

To weet what end to straunger knights 
may fall : 


There many minstrales maken melody, 

To drive away the dull melancholy, 

And many bardes, that to the trembling 
chord 

Can tune their timely voices cunningly, 

And many chroniclers, that can record 

Old loves, and warres for ladies doen 
many a lord. 
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** Soone after comes'the eruel Sarazin, 

In woven maile all armed warily, 

And sternly lookes at’ him, who not a 

in 

Does care for looke of living creature's 
eye. 

They bring them wines of Greece and 
Araby, 

And daintie spices fetch from furthest 
Ynd, 

To kindle heat of corage privily ; 

And in the wine a solemn oth they binde, 

T’ observe the sacred laws of armes that 
are assynd.” 


The combat, fought on foot, is, ac- 
cording to the laws of chivalry, and 
to our mind, equal to any thing of 
the kind in old, older, or oldest ro- 
mance. Al] ceremonials are observed 
of highest state. Queen Pride, “ in 
royal pomp and princely majestie,” 
is placed under a canopy in “a paled 
green ;”—opposite her sits Duessa, 
in all her beauty ;—on a tree 
** Sansfoy his shield is hangd with bloody 

hew ; 
Both those the lawrell girlands to the vic- 
tor dew.” 


A shrilling trumpet from on high 

sounds to battle; and, in presence 

of all the Lords and Ladies of the 

Court, the combatants close— 

** As when a gryfon, seized of his pray, 

A dragon fiers encountreth in his flight, 

Through widest ayre making his ydle 
way; 

That would his rightfull ravine rend 
away ; 

With hideous horror both together smight, 

And souce so sore, that they the heavens 
affray : 

The wise southsayer. seeing so sad sight, 

Th’ amazed vulgar tells of warres and 
mortal fight.” 


The arms of both “ into a pure ver- 
milion now are dyed ;” and Sansfoy 
chancing to cast his sudden eye on 
his brother’s shield, thinks he hears 
“that wretched sonne of woeful 
sire,’ as he sits wailing by the Sty- 
gian Lake, cry on his “‘ sluggish ger- 
man” to send thither his murderer, 
Duessa, farther toinfuriate her cham- 
pion, calls loud, ‘ Thine the shield, 
and I, and all.” The Fairy at hear- 
ing thus his Lady speak, feels, sus- 
pecting not her double meaning, all 
his faith quicken, and vigour revive, 
and strikes the Paynim to his knee, 
who but for such stooping had been 
cloven from “ the nave to the chops.” 
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‘¢ When lo! a darksom clowd 
Upon him fell; he no where doth ap- 
peare, 
But vanisht is. The Elfe him calls alowd, 
But answer none receives; the darknes 
him does shrowd.” 


This is the way to imitate Homer 
and Virgil. Kindled by memory of 
greatnesses in the Iliad and the 
Eneid, Spenser’s imagination almost 
surpasses his originals. Tom War- 
ton, after observing, “that this beau- 
tiful circumstance [Sansfoy’s casting 
a sudden eye on his brother’s bloody 
shield] was probably suggested by 
one somewhat analogous to it in the 
#Eneid,” (/ALneas eyeing Pallas’s 
belt on Turnus,) adds well, “ but it 
must be allowed, that Spenser’s spi- 
rit suffers but little here from the 
imputation of imitation.” Jortin’s 
note to the stanza, in which the Sa- 
racen vanishes in a cloud, is curt; 
“ Copied from Homer, Il. I. 379.” 
He might have jotted down too, “ Il. 
E. 345.” But we do not hesitate to 
assert, that Spenser’s picture of the 
Red-Cross raging at the miraculous 
disappearance of Sansfoy, is finer 
than Homer's of Atrides raging at 
that of Paris. 


Argsdns 2 av dpsrov sPorre bags 
"to1nws, 
Es we scadcnoessey ArcZecvdeor Seossdsce. 


The image of the gryfon and dra- 
gon flings a wonderful wildness over 
the combat, and was remembered by 
Milton when he sung of the gryfon 
in the wilderness pursuing the ari- 
maspin. Homer was privileged by 
his mythology to use at will such 
evanishings as Spenser here uses 
after him, to close a combat without 
death. So by his mythology was 
Spenser. For with what magical 
power he blends into poetry false 
creeds and true, faith and fable, till 
his allegory is now darkened, and 
now enlightened, by strange shadows 
and familiar lights, from every age 
and from every clime! A ehivalrous 
combat between Sansjoy and Red- 
Crosse, in a paled green of the palace 
of Pride, before Queen Lucifera, 
daughter of Pluto and Proserpine, 
and for Duessa, grand-child of Night 
—may well terminate as listeth that 
imagination which could bring such 
images to meet from afar, and by 
alchemy make them mix on meeting 
—and which is at liberty to call on 
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the elements to do its bidding in 
cloud or rain, in thunder or in light- 
ning—for called they shall obey the 
command and come. 


** In haste Duessa from her place arose, 

And to him running sayd, ‘ O prowest 
knight 

That ever ladie to her love did chose, 

Let now abate the terrour of your might, 

And quench the flame of furious despight, 

And bloodie vengeance: lo th’ infernall 
powres, 

Covering your foe with cloud of deadly 
night, 

Have borne him hence to Plutoes balefull 
bowres : 

The conquest your’s, I your’s, the shield 
and glory your's.’ 


** Not all so satisfide, with greedy eye 

He sought all round about, his thirsty 
blade 

To bath in blood of faithlesse enimy, 

Who all that while lay hid in secret 
shade: 

He standes amazed how he thence should 


fade. 

At last the trumpets triumph sound 6n 
hie, 

And running heralds humble homage 
made, 


Greeting him goodly with new victorie, 
And to him brought the shield, the cause 
of enmitie. 


** Wherewith he goeth to that soveraigne 
queene, 

And falling her before on lowly knee, 

To her makes present of his service seene; 

Which she accepts with thankes and good- 
ly gree, 

Greatly advauncing his gay chevalree ; 

So marcheth home, and by her takes the 
knight, 

Whom all the people followe with great 
glee, 

Shouting, and clapping all their hands on 
hight, 

That all the ayre it fils, and flyes to hea~ 
ven bright. 


** Home is he brought, and laid in sump- 
tuous bed, 

Where many skilfull leaches him abide 

To salve his hurts, that yet still freshly 
bled. 

In wine and oyle they wash his woundes 
wide, 

And softly gan embalme on everie side; 

And all the while most heavenly melody 

About the bed sweet music did divide, 

Him to beguile of griefe and agony; 

And all the while Duessa wept full bit- 
terly.” 
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How magnificently here doth the 
poet “ moralize his song!” On all 
the idle pomp among the gaudy 
fields! flaunting with flowers, that 
could not hide “dead skulls and 
bones of men,” while 
“ Amongst the rest rode that false lady 

fair, 
The foul Duessa, next unto the chaire 
Of proud Lucifer,” 


had the Red-Crosse Knight looked 
on aloof in scorn, nor taken any part 
in the pageant. Nor ere then had 
the stout Faery brooked the haughty 
presence 


** Of that great Princesse too exceeding 
proud.” 


But now he accepts the shield 
from Duessa’s hand—before that 

reat Princesse he falls on lowly 
Reco-cneeiies her offer of his service 
—exults in the shouting and in the 
clapping of hands of the people— 
submits to be laid in sumptuous bed 
—to have his wounds washed in-wine 
and oil by skilful but unhallowed 
leeches—enjoys sweet music and 
heavenly melody—for in that palace 
are all instruments of stop or string 


—and voices in whose every note 

“oh! what a hell of inwrapt lies.” 

And by her hero’s bed Duessa 

weeps— 

“ As when a wearie traveiler, that strayes 

By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed 
Nile, 

Unweeting of the perillous wandring 
wayes, 

Doth meete a cruell craftie crocodile, 

Which, in false griefe hyding his harme- 
ful guile, 

Doth weepe full sore, and sheddeth ten~ 
der tears ; 

The foolish man, that pities all this while 

His mourneful plight, is swallowed up 
unwares ; 

Forgetfull of his owne, that mindes an- 
others cares.” 


We feel now that he is about to 
be lost. The witch hath lulled him 
asleep with her tones and tears, and 
flies to Sansjoy lying in his swoon 
beneath that enchanted cloud, and 
now we behold her invested with 
dark and shadowy grandeur. For the 
power of Falsehood becomes magni- 
ficent, when, for sake of the wicked- 
ness and evil she loves, she descends 
in darkness into the heart of Hell. 


** So wept Duessa untill eventyde, 

That shyning lampes in Jove’s high house were light ; 
Then forth she rose, ne lenger would abide, 

But comes unto the place where th’ heathen knight 

In slombring swownd nigh voyd of vitall spright, 

Lay cover’d with inchaunted cloud all day ; 

Whom when she found, as she him left in plight, 

To wayle his wofull case she would not stay, 

But to the easterne coast of heaven makes speedy way : 


“ Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad, 

That Phebus’ chearefull face durst never vew, 

And in a foule blacke pitchy mantle clad, 

She findes forth coming from her darksome mew, 
Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 

Before the dore her yron charet stood, 

Already harnessed for iourney new, 

And cole-blacke steedes yborne of hellish brood, 

That on their rusty bits did champ, as they were wood. 


‘¢ Who when she saw Duessa sunny bright, 
Adornd with gold and jewels shining cleare, 

She greatly grew amazed at the sight, 

And th’ unacquainted light began to feare, 

(For never did such brightness there appeare) 
And would have backe retyred to her cave, 

Untill the witches speach she gan to heare, 
Saying, ‘ Yet, O thou dreaded Dame! I crave 
Abyde till I have told the message which I have.’ 


“ She stayd, and foorth Duessa gan proceede, 
‘ O thou most auncient grandmother of all! 
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More old than Jove, whom thou at first didst breede, 
Or that great house of gods czlestiall, 

Which was begot in Demogorgon’s hall, 

And sawst the secrets of the world unmade ; 

Why suffredst thou thy nephewes deare to fall 

With Elfin sword, most shamefully betrayde ? 

Lo where the stout Sansioy doth sleepe in deadly shade. 


*¢¢ And him before I saw with bitter eyes 

The bold Sansfoy shrinck underneath his speare ; 
And now the pray of fowles in field he lyes, 

Nor wayld of friends, nor layd on groning beare, 

That whylome was to me too dearely deare. 

O what of gods then boots it to be borne, 

If old Aveugles sonnes so evill heare ? 

Or who shall not great Nightes children scorne, 
When two of three her nephews are so fowle forlone ? 


“ ¢ Up then; up, dreary Dame, of darknes queene, 
Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 

Or else goe them avenge, and let be seene 

That dreaded Night in brightest day hath place, 
And can the children of fayre Light deface.’ 

Her feeling speaches some compassion mov’d 

In hart, and chaunge in that great mother’s face : 
Yet pitty in her hart was never prov’d 

Till then ; for evermore she hated; never lov'd : 


*¢ And said, ‘ Deare Daughter! rightly may I rew 
The fall of famous children born of mee, 

And good successes which their foes ensew ; 

But who can turne the streame of Destinee, 

Or breake the chayne of strong Necessitee, 

Which fast is tyde to Iove’s eternall seat ? 

The sonnes of Day he favoureth, I see, 

And by my ruines thinkes to make them great : 
To make one great by others losse is bad excheat. 


‘* ¢ Yet shall they not escape so freely all, 

For some shall pay the price of others guilt ; 

And he, the man that made Sansfoy to fall, 

Shall with his owne blood price that he hath spilt. 
But what art thou that telst of nephews kilt ?’ 
‘IT, that do seeme not I, Duessa ame,’ 

Quoth she, ‘ however now in garments gilt, 

And gorgeous gold arrayd, I to thee came ; 

Duessa I, the daughter of Deceipt and Shame.’ 


** Then bowing downe her aged backe, she kist 

The wicked witch, saying, ‘ In that fayre face 

The false resemblance of Deceipt I wist 

Did closely lurke ; yet so true-seeming grace 

It carried, that I scarse in darksome place 

Could it discerne ; though I the mother bee 

Of Falshood, and roote of Duessaes race. 

O welcome, child! whom I have longd to see, 

And now have seene unwares! Lo nowI go with thee.’ 


‘‘ Then to her yron wagon she betakes, 

And with her beares the fowle wel-favourd witch ; 
Through mirksome aire her ready. way she makes: 
Her twyfold teme (of which two blacke as pitch, 
And two were browne, yet each to each unlich) 
Did softly swim away, ne ever stamp, 
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Unlesse she chaunst their stubborne mouths to twitch ; 
Then foming tarre, their birdles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. 


‘* So well they sped, that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the paynim lay 

Devoid of outward sence and native strength, 
Coverd with charmed cloud from vew of day, 
And sight of men, since his late luckelesse fray. 
His cruell wounds with cruddy blood congeald 
They binden up so wisely as they may, 

And handle softly, till they can be heald : 

So lay him in her charett, close in night conceald. 


** And all the while she stood upon the ground 
The wakefull dogs did never cease to bay, 

As giving warning of th’ unwonted sound 

With which her yron wheeles did them affray, 
And her darke griesly looke them much dismay. 
The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 

With drery shriekes did also her bewray ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howle 

At her abhorred face, so filthy and so fowle. 


*¢ Thence turning backe in silence soft they stole, 

And brought the heavy corse with easy pace 

To yawning gulfe of deep Avernus hole: 

By that same hole, an entraunce darke and bace, 

With smoake and sulphur hiding all the place, 
Descends to hell : there creature never past 

That backe retourned without heavenly grace ; 

But dreadful furies, which their chains have brast, 
And damned sprights sent forth to make itl men aghast. 


‘“‘ By that same way the direfull dames doe drive 

Their mournefull charett, fild with rusty blood, 

And downe to Plutoes hous are come bilive ; 

Which passing through, on every side them stood 

The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood, 
Chattring their iron teeth, and staring wide 

With stonie eies ; and all the hellish brood 

Of feends infernal flockt on every side, 

To gaze on erthly wight that with the Night durst ride. 


“‘ They pas the bitter waves of Acheron, 

Where many soules sit wailing woefully, 

And eome to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

Whereas the damned ghosts in torments fry, 

And with sharp shrilling shriekes doth bootlesse cry, 
Cursing high Jove, the which them thither sent. 
The house of endlesse Paine is built thereby, 

In which ten thousand sorts of punishment 

The cursed creatures doe eternally torment. — 


‘¢ Before the threshold, dreadfull Cerberus 

His three deformed heads did lay along, 

Curled with thousand adders venemous, 

And lilled forth his bloody flaming tong : 

At them he gan to reare his bristles strong, 
And felly gnarre, until Dayes enemy 

Did him appease ; then downe his taile he hong, 
And suffered them to passen quietly ; 

For she in hel] and heaveu had power equally.” 
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Not in all Poetry is there a higher 
and longer flight more majestically 
sustained—not even ia Homer the 
daring—or Virgil the divine. We 
shall be returning —one of these 
months—to the Odyssey—and ac- 
companying Ulysses to the shades 
in that uncertain region lying beyond 
the land of the Cimmerians. How 
melancholy that light obscure, 
haunted by flitting forms thin almost 
as itself. By faces pale with the mys- 
terious life adhering to the dead! 
Apparitions speechless, till from the 
sword-dug trench they lap the black 
blood of the ram! _ LEidolons of 
heroes, whose might is now but a 
shadow! Alcides himself but 
threatening—Ajax, the son of Tela- 
mon, but trowning—Air! Then, too, 
shall we go with the Roman Father 
into the spiritual world of Avernus, 
with its strange gates of horn and of 
ivory —another yet the same—and 
listen in awe while 
** Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per 

umbras 
* Discite justitiam moniti, et non tem- 
nere Divos.’” 

With Dante we shall descend 
through purgatorial fires to the ninth 
circle, where, without hope, howl 
and shall how! for ever, the spirits 
of the damned—and reascend to 
earth but to forsake it for the “ dark- 
ness visible,” which to the blind eyes 
severe of Milton, “served only to 
discover sights of woe!” 

Duessa’s descent is not an arbitrary 
fiction of the Poet—an episode to 
show off his power over the imagery 
of the Shades ; but an essential inci- 
dent or event in the allegory, It 
is indeed a dark conception—and 
who, pray, is Night? “ Let us 
stay a little,” quoth Upton, “ and 
contemplate this venerable old mat- 
ron, who makes no inconsiderable 
figure in this Canto.” The poets and 
painters, he observes—‘‘ cannot en- 
tirely agree respecting her genealo- 
gy; but they all agree in this, that 
it is high. Hesiod says she is the 
offspring of Chaos — Homer, the 
mother of the gods. In the Iliad, 
“ Jupiter,” saith Jortin, “ pays great 
respect to Night.” “Jupiter would 
have destroyed me,” says Somnus, 
* but that he feared to offend Night.’ 


Es won Nvg dunruga Sewr soawcs was 
mydguy, 


Spenser. 
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Milton seems to have been deeply 
impressed with a feeling of her ex- 
treme age. Often does he speak of 
* Ancient Night”—* Eldest Night’ — 
“ Night, eldest of things.” Here 
Spenser calls her “ the most ancient 
grandmother of all—more old than 
Jove.” According tothe mythology of 
the Fairy Queen. Eternity was her 
Great Grandfather. Eternity—De- 
mogorgon—Chaos—Night! Duessa 
—we see here—is Night's Grand- 
daughter—and Sansfoy, Sansjoy, and 
Sansloy, are her Grandsons—for they 
are the sons of old Aveugle, a child 
of Night—so the fair Doubledealer 
is First Coz to the fierce Paynims. 
No wonder, then, that great is the 
power of Night—* That she in hell 
and heaven had power equally.” 
Spenser in thus declaring her do- 
minion, had been instructed by Vir- 

il— , 
E Voce vocans Hecaten celoque Eree 
boque potentem ;” 

and an article at once fair and fear- 
some might be written on Hecate 
—the Threefold Power—known as 
Juno, Diana, Proserpina— 

** Tergeminamque Hecaten, Tria Vire 

ginis ora Diane.” 

Duessa finds her Grandmother at a 
lucky time—just as she is coming 
from her mew—and her charet with 
its cole-black and berry-brown steeds 
—for Night drives four-in-hand—is 
at the door. Who harnessed them 
—who rubs them down—who is 
groom to the tar-foaming stallions 
that horse the coach of Night? The 
griesly Grandam knows nother own. 
O—so sunny bright is she, 


** Adornd with gold and jewels shining 
cleare ;”’ 


strange sight to one who never saw 
the day! But the bright Witch— 
how eloquently doth she plead— 
and in what magnificent imagery 
doth she clothe the curses impre- 
cated from the Mother of Darkness 
on the Children of Light ! 


“ Up then! up, dreary Dame, of dark- 
nes queene! 

Goe gather up the reliques of thy race; 

Or else goe them avenge, and let be 
seene 
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Tuaat DREADED Nicur in Baicurest Day 
HATH PLACE, 

And can the children of fayre Light de- 
face.” 


The prodigious appeal in that one 
vast line makes Night conscious of 
her power; and the pride is not less 
than sublime, that wrought a “change 
on that great Mother’s tace.” Night 
smiled! Well doth she know, that 
none 


* can turne the streame of Destinee, 
Or breake the chayneof strong Necessitie, 
Which fast is tyde to Jove’s Eternal 

Seat ;” 
but well doth she know, too, that 
her empiry on earth is great, and 
that to her is given at times domi- 
nion over the sons of Day, whom, 
favoured though they be by Jove, 
she can dishonour with dust, and 
besmear with blood! Question and 
reply, and recognition between 
Duessa and Night are all abrupt, 
audacious and dark with mischief 
—and as they mount 
“ Their mournful charett filed with 

rusty blood,” 


our blood curdles to see the Bad 
Pair setting out for Hell. Their 
journey thitherwards over the earth 
is almost as dismal as through the 
Infernal Shades. Horror seizes us 
—we hardly know why—while they 
are lifting up the body of Sansjoy. 
“ They be come at length to the 
place where the Paynim lay.” 
Where is that place? In a ditch 
—a lane—a pit—a wood? That is 
not known even to 

‘“‘ The wakeful dogs that never cease to 

bay.” 

All the dogs know is, that baleful 
spirits are abroad. They are not 
now barking at the moon. And for 
a good reason—there is-no moon to 
bark at—nor yet a single star. Jor- 
tin says, that Spenser has here “ ap- 
plied to Night what the ancient 
Poets say of Hecate.” All who ever 
read must remember these two lines 
of Theocritus— 


Ta xSovce 0 “Exura, tan xas cxvddq 
ES TEsoyts 

Egyopesvey vinvwy coves’ neice xcs peeroer 
din.” 

And Hecate’s dogs are celebrated, 

as you know, by Virgil, Horace, 

Tibullus, Lucan, Statius, Seneca, and 
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all. But Upton was a far wiser man 
than Jortin—though he never was 
a Bishop; and we entirely agree 
with him in thinking, that the pass- 
age has little or no relation to those 
infernal dogs that usually attend 
on Hecate. It alludes to an old 
superstitious belief, that dogs are 
quick-sighted and quick-scented at 
the approach of gods or goddesses— 
as well as. of prigs and crackmen. 
In the Odyssey, we read, 
** The dogs intelligent confest the tread 
Of power divine.” 
In like manner, on the trial of Thur« 
tel for the murder of Weare, Pro- 
bart it was, we think, or Hunt, in 
some previous confession, who said 
that, at the time they were trying to 
dig a hole in the hard soil within a 
belt of trees to bury the body of the 
booty - billiard - player, they were 
alarmed, as they kept a listen-out, 
by an incessant barking—for they 
smelt blood—and 
** The wakeful dogs did never cease to 
bay.” 
We hate to seek to strip any sound, 
or sight, or even smell, of its mys- 
tery—so shall not attribute the 
night behaviour of the canine to that 
instinct, strengthened by education 
and habit, that induces them to keep 
watch and ward over human houses, 
in place of a more expensive and 
less effective police. The fears of 
Rogers’s gipsy were not supersti- 
tlous— 
‘* Whose dark eyes flashed through locks 
of blackest shade, 
When in the wind the distant watch- 
dog bayed ;” 
Yet we who have been wild, though 
seldom wicked, wanderers through 
the night, have heard our hearts 
quake, as that melancholy, com- 
plaining, and unhappy howl, on a 
sudden hushed, and on a sudden 
renewed with a sort of convulsive 
effort at articulate vociferation, 
came from the low-lying valleys up 
to our ears on the hills; and we 
have thought that then the face of 
the Man of the Moon had a look at 
once eerie and evil, as if something 
to his knowledge were going on, 
of which the less that is said the 
better, and witnessed with sorrow 
by the misty een of those kind crea- 
tures, so affectionate to man—the 
celestial stars! 
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Spenser saw Night and Duessa at 
the: mouth of the old Mythological 
Hell. He was too wise ‘and too pieus 
to give here a panoramic view of any 
other that may flame fitfully in the 
imagination of a Christian Poet. The 
classical Hell of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans is the reverse of hallowed; 
but it is fearfully familiarized to us 
by a vast crowd of associations— 
and, besides, Sansjoy had “a hea- 
thenish shield,’ and was a heatheh. 
Night does not dismount with Duessa 
“To yawning gulfe of deepe Avernus 

hole ;” 


but drives down at full gallop to 
Piuto’s Heuse—no doubt making a 
scientific sweep round the smoking 
circle of sulphur ia front, and pull- 
ing up in noble style before the 
flight of steps leading up below the 
portico, itself part of a veranda on 
red-hot cast-iron pillars, environing 
the Palace that needs no insurance 
against Fire. What other Poet ever 
saw such ghosts ? 
* On every side them stood 
The trembling ghosts with sad amazed 
mood, 
Chattring their iron teeth, and staring 
wide 
With stonie eies; and all the hellish 
brood 
Of feends infernall flockt on every side, 
To gaze on erthly wight rHaT with THE 
NIGHT DURST RIDE.” 


But Night and Duessa see some who 
heed them not—Ixion with his weary 
wheel! Sisyphus with that everlast- 
ing stone! By the chin hanging 
thirsty Tantalus! Tityus with the 
vulture at his maw! Doomed to eter- 
nal slowth unhappy Theseus! The 
Fifty—each with her sieve severe ! 
And Typbeus with his joints racked 
on a gin—the same giant whom, ac- 
cording to Homer and Virgil, Jupi- 
ter thunder-struck, and buried un- 
der Inarime an Island! We were 
mistaken in saying that none of these 
lifted up their eyes. Curious in their 
misery, 
** They all beholding worldly wights in 
place, 
Leave off their worke, unmindfull of their 
smart, 
‘Yo gaze on them.” 
*Tis well that there is sometimes a 
pause—a rest from misery—if but 
for amoment—with them who dwell 
in the House of Eternal Pain! 
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Aud now they are come unto the 
farthest part—~to the mouth of a cave, 


** Deepe, darke, uneasy, dolefall, come 
fortlesse ; ” 

and it is the prison of him whom 
they seek—Esculapius. And why 
find we here that wise Physician ? 
Hippolytus, you know, was beloved 
and solicited by Phzedra, wife of his 
father Theseus, even as Joseph was 
by Potiphar’s wife—and far worse ; 
and the “jolly huntsman” having 
refused her charms, his cruel step- 
dame falsely accused him before her 
husband, who besought of his sea- 
god sire some cursed vengeance to 
cast on his First-born. Marine mon- 
sters terrified his steeds, and his 
goodly corpse was scattered on the 
mountains. But he had been dear 
to Diana;‘and she receiving the re- 
lics from repentant Theseus, gave 
them to AEsculape, who re-formed 
them into living beauty, and Hippo- 
litus again rejoiced in the Chase. 


** Such wondrous science in mens witt to 
rain 

When Jove avizd, that could the dead 
revive, 

And fates expired could renew again, 

Of endlesse life he might him not deprive, 

But unto hell did thrust him downe alive, 

With flashing thunderbolt ywounded sore: 

Where, long remaining, he did alwaies 
strive 

Himselfe with salves to health for to re- 
store, 

And slake the heavenly fire that raged 
evermore.” 


Tis astrange, wild, dim tale; yet 
since Spenser has so told it, let us 
hold it devoutly true. A®sculape, he 
says, wasimprisoned “remedilesse ; ” 
but Upton comforts himself with 
many excellent authorities against 
such belief. Lucian, he reminds us, 
introduces him and Hercules scold- 
ing for priority of place, and Celsus 
says he was numbered among the 
gods for adding lustre to an art before 
rude. Eratosthenes relates that he 
was taken into the number of the 
constellations, and named Ophiuchus, 
and that Jupiter did this to please 
Apollo. 1t is well known that he was 
worshipped in Epidaurus—and hence 
Milton speaks of “ the God in Epi- 
daurus;” and Ovid tells how in a 
serpentine form he came to Rome. 
“ Shall we,” continues Upton, “ en- 
deavour to reconcile Spenser with 
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the poets and mythologists ? Or ra- 
ther suppose (which he o/ten does) 
that he makes a mythology of his 
own suitable to his own scheme or 
purpose? But if we were to try to 
reconcile Spenser with his brother 
poets, we might interpret this story 
of Adsculapius being in hell, just as 
the story of Hercules is interpreted 
in Homer’s Odyssey, that his Idole 
is in hell, and his spirit in heaven. 


_So Jet us reconcile Virgil to himself 


concerning Theseus—‘ sedet zter- 
numque sedebit ;’ that is, the Idole 
of Theseus was punished in hell for 
his presumption to ravish Proser- 
pine, but his spirit was a hero or 
demigod in heaven.” 

That explanation will hardly suf- 
fice. Itis a mystery—yet meaning 
there must be in this “ dark con- 
ceipte,” as in every other inthe Poem. 
And what, think ye, may be the 
meaning of these stanzas ? 


“‘ There auncient Night arriving, didalight 

From her nigh-weary wayne, and in her 
armes 

To ZEsculapius brought the wounded 
knight : 

Whom having softly disaraid of armes, 

Tho gan to him discover all his harmes, 

Beseeching him with prayer and with 
praise, 

If either salves, or oyles, or herbes, or 
charmes, 

A fordonne wight from dore of death 
mote raise, 

He would at her request prolong her ne- 
phews daies. 


“ Her words prevaild: and then the 
learned leach 

His cunning hand gan to his wounds to 
lay, 

And all things el sthe which his art did 
teach: 

Which having seene, from thence arose 
away 

The mother of dredd Darknesse, and let 
stay 

Aveugies sonne there in the leaches cure ; 

And bake retourning took her wonted 
way 

To ronne her timely race, whilst Phoebus 
pure, 

In westerne waves his weary wagon did 
recure.”’ 


Her words prevailed—the ghost of 

Esculapius was fettered, but its 

will was free—and the power of 

Night overcame the fear of worse 
unishment. Yet what worse pun- 

ishment had he to dread—if his tor- 
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ments—alleviated only by the skill 
that had not forsaken him in the 
shades—were “ remedilesse”—that 
is, eternal ? For ever excluded quite 
from heaven, he cared not what 
might betide him in hell! All good 
dies with hope—and piety is no virtue 
in despair. In his cave he does pen- 
ance, but he does not appear to be 
repentant—the prey of pain, but not 
of remorse. Night, too, darkly 
threatens hin— 


“ And fearest not that more thee burten 
might, 
Now in the powre of everlasting Night?” 


Jupiter dared not hurt Somnus, be- 
cause of Night’s dreaded wrath, and 
now Night glooms deeper woe on 
one to whom Jupiter has done his 
worst. Was it that she could have 
darkened his science—wiped away 
from his memory all knowledge of 
the salves with which he now did al- 
ways strive to heal the sore wounds 
of the flashing thunderbolt— 

“ And slake the heavenly fire that raged 

evermore ?” 


Sansjoy is left in the cunnin 
hands of that learned and Soon 
leach—and Night is again in the sky, 
And why all this anxiety about Joy- 
less? ‘“ Ever more she hated— 
never loved;” but hate of the sons 
of Light is a passion equipollent with 
love of the sons of Darkness—and 
Night—in her abhorrence of Day— 
desires as intensely that these should 
live as that those should die! 


** Oh! what of gods then boots it to be 
borne, 
If old Aveugles sonnes so evill heare ?” 


Duessa leaves Night, and return- 
ing to the palace of Pride, misses 
the Red-Cross Knight. 


** Good cause he had to hasten thence 
away ; 

For on a day his wary dwarfe had spyde 

Where in a dungeon deepe huge nombres 
lay 

Of caytive wretched thralls, that wayled 
night and day.” 

The poor little faithful and hum- 
ble fellow had been overlooked in 
that house, or noticed, we cannot 
doubt, but for blows and insults. 
But he had kept his ears and his 
eyes open, and was a saving spy, in 
service of the master, who knew 
not how to take care of himself, 
Prudence, as well as Holiness, having 

3A 
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been lost in Pride. Into that dun- ashamed to converse with him— 
geon the dwarf had looked—like though on earth they had been the 
a child into a well—half perhapsin mightiest of the mighty—thunder- 
curiosity and half in idlesse—but bolts of war that had shaken down 
the canny creature had not been thrones, and overturned empires— 
contented with a look of the hor- but 

rors therein accumulated—but had 
gone down, and conversed with them 
that lay in bonds—nor were they 


** All sleepless souls that perished in their 
pride.” 


‘* A ruefull sight as could be seene with eie ; 

Of whom he learned had in secret wise 

The hidden cause of their captivitie ; 

How, mortgaging their lives to Covetise ; 

Through wastfull pride and wanton riotise, 

They were by law of that proud tyrannesse, 

Provokt with Wrath, and Envyes false surmise, 
Condemned to that dongeon mercilesse, 

Where they should live in wo, and dye in wretchednesse, 


‘* There was that great proud king of Babylon, 

That would compell all nations to adore, 

And him as onely God to call upon, 

Till through celestiall doome, thrown out of dore, 

Into an oxe he was transformd of yore: 

There also was king Cresus, that enhaunst 

His hart too high through his great richesse store ; 

And proud Antiochus, the which advanst 

His cursed hand gainst God, and on his altares daunst : 


‘¢ And them long time before, great Nimrod was, 
That first the world with sword and fire warrayd ; 
And after him old Ninus far did pas 

In princely pomp, of all the world obayd : 

There also was that mightie monarch layd 

Low under all, yet above all in pride, 

That name of native syre did fowle upbrayd, 

And would as Ammon’s sonne be magnifide, 

Till scornd of God and man a shamefull death he dide, 


“ All these together in one heape were throwne, 
Like carcases of beastes in butchers stall; 

And in another corner wide were strowne 

The antique ruins of the Romanes fall; 

Great Romulus, the grandsyre of them all; 
Proud Tarquin, and too lordly Lentulus ; 
Stout Scipio, and stubborne Hanniball, 
Ambitious Sylla, and sterne Marius ; 

High Cesar, great Pompey, and fiers Antonius, 


** Amongst these mightie men were wemen mixt, 
Proud wemen, vain, forgetfull of their yoke ; 

The bold Semiramis, whose sides transfixt 

With sonnes own blade her fowle reproches spoke ; 
Fayre Sthenobeea, that herself did choke 

With wilfull chord, for wanting of her will ; 
High-minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 

Of aspes sting her selfe did stoutly kill; 

And thousands moe the like, that did that dongeon fill ; 


“ Besides the endlesse routes of wretched thralles, 
Which thether were assembled day by day, 

Form all the world after their wofull falles, 
Through wicked pride, and wasted welthes decay. 
But most of all, which in that dongeon Jay, 
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Fell from high princes courtes and ladies bowres, 
Where they in ydle pomp or wanton play 

Consumed had their goods and thriftlesse howres, 

And lastly throwne themselves into these heavy stowres. 


*¢ Whose case whenas the carefull dwarfe had tould, 
And made ensample of their mournfull sight 

Unto his maister, he no lenger would 

There dwell in perill of like painefull plight, 

But early rose, and ere that dawning light 
Discovered had the world to heaven wyde, 

He by a privy posterne tooke his flight, 

That of no envious eyes he mote be spyde ; 

For doubtlesse death ensewd if any him descryde, 


*¢ Scarse could he footing find in that fowle way, 
For many corses, like a great lay-stall, 

Of murdred men which therein strowed lay, 
Without remorse of decent funerall, 

Which al through that great princesse pride did fall, 
And came to shamefull end: and them besyde, 
Forth ryding underneath the castell wall, 

A donghill of dead carcases he spyde, 

The dreadfull spectacle of that sad house of Pryde.”’ 


This is indeed a magnificent and 
dreadful picture of Life-in-Death. 
What cares the spirit of man—in its 
trance of imagination and passion— 
for Time? Hereis a Now of Mi- 
sery —ages are gathered together 
into a point—and the history of much 
of the world’s greatness given in one 
groan. Of the old world! The 
huge crimes that had continued to 
dye centuries in blood, are here 
all expiated together in the punish- 
ment of Pride. Brows once thick- 
ened and frowning with laurels from 
thrones, are here bare and blasted 
promiscuously in dungeon dust. 
Withered the once godlike hands 
that swayed sword and sceptre— 
Kings and Kesars flung heads and 
heels in heaps, tossed into corners, 


“ Like carcasses of beasts in butchers 
stall ;” 


queens and princesses once bold, 
bright, and beautiful—stars by Love 
and Poetry constellated in the sky— 
and worshipped there by nature’s 
fond idolatry—now in shameful ex- 
posure, without regard even to sex, 


huddled there like corpses in time of 


plague into a pit, among “ endless 
sortes of wretched thralls,’ nakedand 


nameless—and the breath of still 
stifling but unstifled life, in the 
vapours of that dungeon, noisome 
as the rotten scent of death! 

We shut our eyes with a shudder 
—and opening them again with 
averted faces, seek to pursue the 
flight of the Red-Crosse, and pray 
that he may escape on the wings of 
the wind, far far away from the dole- 
ful dungeons of the House of Pride. 
Those subterranean horrors send up 
a steam that hides that splendid 
palace as in a mortal mist—and there 
is a comfort in thinking that as it was 
built on sand, it may settle down 
and sink away into nothing—or be 
blown away by the simoom into the 
sultry air. 

And lo! where on the bank of 
pleasant stream, sit Knight and Lady, 
in dalliance beneath the shade, while 
all around is beautiful as in the 
golden age, when every fountain 
had its Naiad, and Dryad and Hama- 
dryad shunned not to show their faces 
glimpsing from every wood! ’Tis 
he—’tis he! And ah, can that indeed 
be Una, by the side “ of him her Lion 
and her Lord?” Alas! nor white 

mantle nor black stole are there—it 
is—it is Duessa ! 


‘¢ What man so wise, what earthly witt so ware, 

As to descry the crafty cunning traine, 

By which Deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 

And cast her coulours died deepe in graine, 

To seeme like Truth, whose shape she well can faine, 
And fitting gestures to her purpose frame, 

The guiltlesse man with guile to entertaine ? 
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Great maistresse of her art was that false dame, 
The false Duessa, cloked with Fidessaes name. 


*¢ Who when, returning from the drery Night, 
She found not in that perilous Hous of Pryde, 
Where she had left the noble redcrosse knight, 
Her hoped pray, she would no lenger byde, 
But forth she went to seeke him far and wide. 
Ere long she fownd, whereas he wearie sate 

To rest him selfe, foreby a fountaine syde, 
Disarmed all of yron-coted plate ; 

And by his side his steed the grassy forage ate. 


‘* Hee feedes upon the cooling shade, and bayes’ 

His sweatie forehead in the breathing wynd, 

Which through the trembling leaves full gently playes, 
Wherein the chearefull birds of sundry kynd 

Doe chaunt sweet musick, to delight his mynd. 

The witch approching gan him fayrely greet, 

And with reproch of carelesnes unkynd 

Upbrayd, for leaving her in place unmeet, 

With fowle words tempring faire, soure gall with hony sweet. 


s¢ Unkindnesse past, they gan of solace treat, 

And bathe in pleasaunce of the ioyous shade, 
Which shielded them against the boyling heat, 
And, with greene boughes decking a gloomy glade 
About the fountaine like a girlond made, 

Whose bubbling wave did ever freshly well, 

Ne ever would through fervent sommer fade : 
The sacred nymph, which therein wont to dwell, 
Was out of Dianes favor, as it then befell. 


*¢ The cause was this: One day, when Phebe fayre 
With all her band was following the chace, 

This nymph, quite tyr’d with heat of scorching ayre, 
Satt downe to rest in middest of the race : 

"The goddesse wroth gan fowly her disgrace, 

And badd the waters, which from her did flow, 

Be such as she her selfe was then in place. 
Thencetorth her waters wexed dull and slow; 

And all, that drinke thereof, do faint and feeble grow. 


** Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was ; 

And, lying downe upon the sandie graile, 

Dronke of the streame, as cleare as christall glas : 
Eftsoones his manly forces gan to fayle, 

And mightie strong was turnd to feeble frayle. 

His chaunged powres at first themselves not felt ; 
Till crudled cold his corage gan assayle, 

And cheareful blood in fayntness chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his bodie swelt.”” 


[Dee. 


We said and truly, that the name of 
Una had never escaped the lips of 
the Red-Crosse since he saw Duessa 
—and we venture also to say, that 
Spenser meant us to believe that he 
had at last banished from the heart 
the Forsaken. In the joy of his 
clear escape from the House of Pride, 
we are told, however, 
“‘ Yet sad he was, that his too hastie 
speed 
The7fayre Duess had forst him leave be- 
hind; 


And yet more sad than Una, his deare 
dreed, 

Her truth had staynd with reason so 
unkind.” 


These few words wonderfully well 
show us the wavering state of his 
affections. But had Una met him in 
that shade, would he have listened 
to her innocence, and taken her back 
to his love? No—his heart—though 
its pride had been crushed by fear— 
had admitted too many gentle and 
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grateful feelings towards Duessa— 
and accordingly we see him falling 
again an easy—a willing prey to the 
enchantress. And with what delicacy 
is narrated his delivering himself up 
to sinful enjoyment! 
‘: The sacred nymph, which therein wont 
to dwell, 
Was out of Dian’s favor, as it then be- 
fell.” 
His manly strength dissolved, and 
his heroic heart subdued by a loose 
life in the inglorious shade, what if 
Sansjoy, healed by Esculapius, and 
fresh and fierce from the infernal 
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shades, should leap out upon him 
like a lion—would the Red-Crosse 
fly? Courage will by-and-by follow 


. the virtues that have already left 


him—and at danger he will shiver, 
a very coward, in a cold fit of fear. 
For spirit is in much obedient to 
flesh, and wastes as it wastes when 
the waste of blood is wilful; so that 
he who could even 

*¢ Dance armed from head to feet in iron 

mail,” 

shall be weak as a wavering leaf or 
a woman’s tear. But an enemy is at 
hand more dreadful than Sansjoy. 


** Yet goodly court he made still to his dame, 
Pourd out in loosenesse on the grassy grownd, 

Both carelesse of his health, and of his fame : 

Till at the last he heard a dreadfull sownd, 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound, 
That all the Earth for terror seemed to shake, 


And trees did tremble. 


Th’ Elfe, therewith astownd, 


Upstarted lightly from his looser make, 
And his unready weapons gan in hand to take. 


*¢ But ere he could his armour on him dight, 


Or gett his shield, his monstrous enimy 


With sturdie steps came stalking in his sight, 

An hideous geaunt, horrible and hye, 

That with his tallnesse seemed to threat the skye ; 
The ground eke groned under him for dreed : 

His living like saw never living eye, 

Ne durst behold ; his stature did exceed 

The hight of three the tallest sonnes of mortall seed. 


‘¢ The greatest Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And blustring /Eolus his boasted syre, 


Who with his breath, which through the world doth pas, 
Her hollow womb did secretly inspyre, 

And fild her hidden caves with stormie yre, 

That she conceived ; and trebling the dew time, 

In which the wombes of wemen do expyre, 

Brought forth this monstrous masse of earthly slyme, 
Puft up with emptie wynd, and fild with sinfull cryme. 


“* So growen great, through arrogant delight 
Of th’ high descent whereof he was yborne, 





And through presumption of his matchlesse might, 

All other powres and knighthood he did scorne. 

Such now he marcheth to this man forlorne, 

And left to losse ; his stalking steps are stayde 

Upon a snaggy oke, which he had torne 

Out of his mother’s bowells, and it made 

His mortall mace, wherewith his foemen he dismayde.” 


It is Orgoglio. Hesiod says the giants 
were born of Heaven and Earth— 
but Spenser says this giant was the 
son of “ greatest Earth,” ‘and that 
Eolus was his sire. Well, then, may 
“ the enormous mass of earthly 
slime” be puffed up with wind, and 
cruel with all crime. No other is he 
than “that Man of Sin, the Son of 


Perdition, who opposeth and exalt- 
eth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped; so that 
he as God, sitteth in the Temple of 
God, showing himself that he is 
God.” This, saith Upton, is the Ty- 
rant or wild Beast “ to whom it was 
given to make war with the Saints, 
and overcome them,” as here our 
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Christian Knight, to his sorrow, 
finds—who “ was to continue forty 
and two months, so that all shall 
worship him”—till conquered by 
Arthur, in whom is shown the Power 
of God. Before the Red-Crosse 
can don his armour or get his shield, 
Orgoglio is upon him with his mace. 
But hapless, hopeless, disarmed, dis- 
raced, and inwardly dismayed, and 
aint in every joint, 


“ Through that frail fountain that him 
feeble made,” 


the Christian Knight is overthrown 

by the wind of the weapon, and lies 

senseless at the Giant’s feet. 

“So daunted when the geaunt saw the 
knight, 

His heavie hand he heaved up on hye, 

And him to dust thought to have batred 
quight, 

Untill Duessa loud to him gan erye, 

* O great Orgoglio! greatest under skye, 

O hold thy mortall hand for ladies sake ; 

Hold for my sake, and doe him not to dye, 

Bat vanquisht thine eternall bondslave 
make, 

And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman 
take.’ 

“ He hearkend, and did stay from fur- 
ther harmes, 

To gayne so goodly guerdon as she spake ; 

So willingly she came into his armes, 

Who her as willingly to grace did take,: 

And was possessed of his new-found make 

Then up he took the slombred sencelesse 
corse, 
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And ere he could out of his swowne 
awake, 

Him to his castle brought, with hastie 
forse, 

And in adongeon deepe him threw with- 
out remorse.” 


And what becomes of 


“ His mightie armour missing most at 
need ; 

His silver shield, now idle maisterlesse ; 

His poynant speare, that many made to 
bleed ? ”” 

The woeful Dwarf who, while keep- 

ing of his master’s grazing steed, had 

seen him overthrown, and captived 

takes them up, 


“ And with them all departes to tell his 
great distresse.”” 


Orgoglio heeded them not. He knew 
not of their virtue—of the old dints 
on that silver shield—else had he 
even in his pride buried them, 
along with his thrall, in his deepest 
dungeon. O/ten had they been lost, 
and long had they lain idle; but 
their ethereal’ temper never knew 
rust. Una had brought them with 
her from Eden, and haply the faith- 
ful Dwarf may carry them back to 
that land ; or he may meet that Lady 
wandering in the wilds of Faery—or 
some champion to set the captive 
free, and again endue him with the 
arms and armour of heaven. 
Look now on Orgoglio. 


** From that day forth Duessa was his deare, 
And highly honourd in his haughtie eye : 
He gave her gold and purple pall to weare, 
And triple crowne set on her head full hye, 
And her endowd with royal maiestye : 

Then for to make her dreaded more of men, 


And peoples hartes with awful terror tye, 
A monstrous beast, ybredd in filthy fen, 
He chose, which he had kept long time in darksom den. 


Such one it was as that renowmed snake 

Which great Alcides in Stremona slew, 

Long fostred in the filth of Lerna lake, 

Whose many heades out-budding ever new, 

Did breed him endlesse labour to subdew. 

But this same monster much more ugly was ; 

For seven great heads out of his body grew, 

An yron brest, and back of scaly bras, 

And all embrewd in blood his eyes did shine as glas. 


His tayle was stretched out in wondrous length, 
That to the house of hevenly gods it raught : 

And with extorted powre, and borrow’d strength, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it braught, 
And proudly threw to ground, as things of naught; 
And underneath his filthy feet did tread 
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The sacred thinges, and holy beastes foretaught. 
Upon this dreadfuall beast, with sevenfold head, 


He set the false Duessa, for more aw and dread. 


And now the Scarlet Whore “ saith 
in her heart,‘ I str a Queex.’” In 
Revelation it is thus written, “ Be- 
hold a great red dragon, having seven 
heads and ten horns, and seven 
crowns upon his heads; and his tail 
drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth.” By extorted power is sig- 
nified, says Upton, the unjust ac- 
quisition of the Papal might. And 
Spenser was thinking likewise on 


the prophet Daniel,—* After this I 
saw a fourth beast, dreadful, and ter- 
rible, and strong exceedingly. And 
it had great iron teeth; it devoured, 
and brake in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with its feet.” The al- 
lusion to the Seven Heads needs no 
interpretation, 

“* Rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit 

arces.” 


Of what knight is this the picture ? 


** A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 


Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 


The cruel markes of many a bloody fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 
His angry steede did chide his foaming bitt, 
As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 
Full jolly knight he seem’d, and faire did sitt, 


As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt, 


‘* And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 





For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d: 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had. 
Right, faithfull, true he was in deed and word ; 
But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad : 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 


Upon a great adventure he was bond, 

That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 

(That greatest glorious queene of Faery lond) 
To winne him worshippe, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly thinges he most did crave. 
And ever, as he rode, his hart did earne 

To prove his puissance in battle brave ; 

Upon his foe, and his new force to learne; 
Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and stearne. 


Such was the Red-Crosse on his 
appearing for the firet time before 
us—by the side of Una—and a fairer, 
happier, holier pair never travelled 
together through this wilderness of 
a world. He seemed going forth 
“conquering and to conquer.” 
Hopes high as heaven heaved his 
heroic heart—and Truth smiled on 
him who, under God, was to be her 
deliverer. His chivalry was that of 
the Champions of the Cross—to all 
its practice he was in a manner born 
—its virtues to his breast were native 
—and he who but a day before “ was 


a tall clownish young man, who 
rested him on the floor, unfitte, 
through his rusticity, for a better 
place” in Gloriana’s court—soon as 
he bestrode that steed—shone a glo- 
rious Crusader in resplendent arms. 
Where is he now? In a dungeon,— 


‘* Disarmed, disgraced, and inwardly dis- 
mayed. 


Who shall stand since he has fallen ? 
Go! child of dust! however high 
thy hopes—however high thy vir- 
tues—go thou, and meditate humbly 
on thine own heart. 
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THE ORPHAN’S SONG. 


I’ a sma’ Orphan Lass, for my Parents are dead, 
Baith father and mother, yet naething I need ; 

For there’s Ane up aboon that doth cleed me and feed, 
And at nicht a saft pillow puts under my head. 


At nicht I lie doon, as sune’s it is dark ; 

In the mornin’ [ rise up alang wi’ the Lark; 

Day’s saft slidin’ houres I’m owre happy to mark, 
For a sang’s in my heart, and my heart’s in my wark. 


Sometimes in the house by mysel’ left to stay— 
Sometimes by mysel’ herdin’ kye on the brae— 
Yet I never am lanely the laneliest day, 

But gay as a Linty, or Lammie at play. 


Far back’s I remember a’ folk hae been kind, 

And my ain we sweet warld’s gaen aye to my mind; 
Oh! gin I were na happy, mine een wou’d be blind, 
For pleasures, like floures, withou' seekin’ I find. 


I'm sae happy, I fear that my days ll be few! 
And grow sad at the thocht, as I look on the dew; 
As I look, bonny floures, at the gloamin’ on you! 
But I sune gather heart—for my Bible is true. 


As the Sabbath comes roun’, and a’ things are at rest— 
Sure on Sabbath the wund aye blaws saft frae the west— 
My heart wi’ sic sinkings nae mair is opprest— 

In the Pew for the Poor, then the Orphan is blest ! 


O’ a spirit that’s contrite an offering I bring, 
Not despised by Heaven’s own merciful King; 
And as without psalm-book his praises I sing, 
Within the safe shadow I sit o’ his wing. 


On the ground for the floure—on the floure for the bee— 
For the unherried nest in the heart o’ the tree 

Thou carest o’ Lord! and if cared for by Thee, 

Ilka day in the week will be Sabbath to me! 
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We all prepared to listen very 
attentively to the pale-faced gentle- 
man’s narrative. There was certain- 
ly something very odd in his appear- 
ance, from the very absence of any 
thing odd about him. His nose was 
exactly like every body else’s nose; 
his eyes, lips, brow, cheeks, and 
chin in no respect differing from 
the eyes, lips, cheeks, brow, and 
chin of the greater number of human 
beings. His very complexion was 
the most indistinguishable thing you 
can imagine ; he seemed, in fact, the 
representative of his species—a man, 
and nothing more. The longer I . 
oo at him, the more universal 
nis countenance appeared, till at last 
a sort of awe mingled with my 
wonder. I thought of ghosts, and 
ghouls, and vampires, and all the 
other “ tales of the wild and wonder- 
ful,” that had frightened me in my 
youth; and the rest of the party 
seemed to share in my feelings, and 
to drink with redoubled despera- 
tion, as if for the purpose of keeping 
up their courage. But the oddest 
thing of all was, that the fellow was 
not at all ill-looking; there was no- 
thing in the least unpleasing in his 
appearance ; his figure was good; 
his manners easy and gentlemanly ; 
and, when I come to reflect on my 
feelings seriously, I am half inclined 
to believe that the aforesaid endea- 
vours to sustain our courage had a 
great deal to do with our impres- 
sions of the stranger’s physiogno- 
my. 
“I am very much obliged to Cap- 
tain Graves,” he began, “for having 
introduced me to this party ; though 
I must confess, that, till a few hours 
ago, I never had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance.” 

“ Then, by the powers,” said Cap- 
tain Graves, whose tongue was a 
native of Tipperary, “ you’ve a 
mighty short mimory of your own; 
for I’m cursed if I haven’t known 
you for a dozen years at least.” 

“I wish it were so,” replied the 
stranger. “ My name, gentlemen, is 
John Fyshe.” 

“ The devil a bit of it,’ exclaimed 
the captain; ‘‘ your name is An- 
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drew Manners; you live in the good 
town of Norwich; and, I'll be bound, 
you've as good stuff in your cellar 
as any gentleman need wish to 
tipple; I remember it yet,” 

“ I never had the good fortune to 
see the town of Norwich; and I 
must profess myself entirely igno- 
rant of Mr Andrew Manners.” 

“ Well, say on, in the devil’s 
name,” replied the captain, looking 
considerably puzzled, “ and tell us 
who you really are; if you’re not 
Mr Manners, I fancy you must have 
been changed for him at nurse.” 

* This mistake of Captain Graves’s 
appears no doubt very wonderful 
to you,” continued the stranger ; 
“ but to me, such things have hap- 
pened so frequently, that they now 
give me neither uneasiness nor sur- 
prise. When he addressed me on 
the street, I was unwilling to de 
prive him of the pleasure of seeing 
an old friend ; and it was perhaps a 
piece of unkindness in me to make 
this discovery, and show that his 
hospitality had been wasted on a 
person he had never seen before.” 

“ By no means,” said the captain, 
“ for, now that I look at you again, 
I could swear you were Jem Calla- 
ghan, a second cousin of my own, 80 
you're quite ajewel of a boy—you're 
a sort of foundling hospital for one’s 
missing friends. I’m very glad to 
have made your acquaintance, Mr 
Fyshe; if you’re indeed Mr Fyshe, 
and not his twin brother.” 

“J was very early left my own 
master,” resumed the stranger ; “and 
with regard to worldly matters, I 
had very little to complain of—a 
good estate in the county palatine, a 
capital house, pleasant neighbour- 
hood, and an excellent library, (for 
I confess myself a bookworm,) 
made me, at three-and-twenty, as 
comfortable as any one of mode- 
rate ambition could desire. I will 
not conceal from you, at the same 
time, that the other ingredient which 
is generally thought indispensable to 
a young man’s happiness (1 mean 
love) was not wanting. My estate 
had become enamoured of two very 
beautiful farms _— lay next to 
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it, and my guardiaus had made pro- 
posals to the fascinating acres in my 
minority. They told me the only 
burden upon them was a very pretty 
young lady, and an annuity of fifty 
pounds a-year to her gouvernante. 
I was very well pleased with this 
arrangement, and waited with some 
impatience for the arrival of Miss 
Mervyn, who had constantly re- 
sided in London, to receive from 
her own lips the sanction of appro- 
val, which my guardians had already 
received from her's. We had never 
met, and Fancy was of course busy 
in his usual occupation of a portrait 
painter. My sage advisers had con- 
stantly dinned into my ears, that 
the owner of so valuable a farm as 
Oulsley, and so extensive a manor 
as Elmdale, could not fail to be 
all my fancy painted her. And 
in this persuasion Fancy did not 
spare a single weapon from the 
armoury of Beauty. Smiles, and 
dark blue eyes, and ringlets, and 
snowy necks, were heaped in great 
profusion on the heiress of Elmdale 
manor. But fancy portraits, though 
pleasant enough for a while, only 
make one sigh the more anxiously for 
a glimpse of the original. My aunt, 
who was a widow, kept my house for 
me. She had one daughter, at that 
time very young ;—and these two 
used often to laugh in a very pro- 
voking way at my passion for the 
fair unknown. Hannah Meynell— 
that was my cousin’s name—was a 
nice, quiet, unpretending sort of girl; 
—with one of those unambitious 
kind of faces that sometimes actual- 
ly startle you with their beauty when 
lighted up by some suddenly excited 
feeling, though in general not at all 
remarkable either for good looks or 
the contrary. But Hannah was al- 
ways so kind-hearted, so good-na- 
tured, and so thoroughly amiable in 
all her thoughts, words, and deeds, 
that she was a great favourite with 
every one who knew her. As for 
me, I was very proud of her acquire- 
ments—as I flattered myself they 
were in some measure owing to my 
exertions. We read together, I 


directed her studies, and, in fact, I 
could not have been fonder of the lit- 
tle creature if I had been her bro- 
ther. ; 

_ “ At last I could submit no longer 
to my state of suspense as to the fu- 
ture Mrs Fyshe. I resolved togo up 
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to town, and at all events sre the 
lady, whether I might summon cou- 
rage to hint about our farther pro- 
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ceedings or not. Accordingly, my 
trunks were packed by the careful 
hands of my aunt and cousin. I re- 
ceived packages and directions with- 
out number; my aunt sent new or- 
ders to her milliner, Hannah her 
watch and some of her trinkets to 
be repaired; and, in truth, when I 
looked over the list of commissions 
I had to execute, I thought my friends 
had left me very little leisure in 
which to play the wooer. But time 
passed away ; the trunks were cord- 
ed and directed, the adieu said, and 
the Red Rover conveyed me ina very 
short space of time to the comfort- 
able coffee-room in Hatchett’s, Pic- 
cadilly. : 

“Whilst eating my mutton-chop, 
preparatory to going to the play, I 
was very much pleased with the un- 
ceremonious friendliness of the gen- 
tlemen who sat at the other little 
tables round the room. Every now 
and then of#e or other of them rose 
and chatted with me a few minutes. 
This visit to the metropolis occur- 
red, I must tell you, in the heat of 
a general election, when politics ran 
unusually high. One old gentleman 
hobbled across the room, and said, 
‘I perceive, sir, you’re just arrived ; 
though I have never had the pleasure 
of an introduction to you, would you 
allow me to enquire how things are 
going on?’ 

“* Going on ?’ I said, ‘ where ?’ 

“* Why, at home to be sure; I’m 
very sorry I could not stay longer 
than the first day to give you a help- 
ing hand. Have the rascally re- 
formers any chance, do you think ?’ 

“*T really can’t say. I have not 
troubled myself much about politics ; 
but I believe the Tory candidate had 
very little chance.’ 

* ¢Good God, sir! is that true? 
Then Exeter has eternally disgraced 
itself. When did you leave Seuss, 
sir?’ 

“ * Yesterday morning.’ 

“* You don’t seem much discon- 
certed at our defeat, which is very 
unaccountable. I thought you were 
very much interested in the con- 
test ?’ 

“*Not the least. I promised my 
vote to the Reformers—but nothing 
more.’ 

“ * Promised your vote to the Re- 
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formers!’ exclaimed 'the old gentle- 
man—‘ then, by the Lord, ‘sir, yotir 
conduct wag most unaccountable in 
sitting on the True Blue Committee 
—infamous behaviour, and, as I live, 
I will expose you!’ 

“Saying this, the old fellowhobbled 
off, leaving me overcome with amaze- 
ment at his heat. However, I had 
the table cleared, called for a pint of 
wine, and began to ruminate on sub- 
jects more interesting than blues and 
scarlets. 

“*]T have only an instant, sir, so 
pray excuse me,’ said a middle-aged 
man wrapt up in a huge quantity of 
greener * How are you getting 
on?’ 

“ Oh, pretty well,’ I replied, won- 
dering what this new interrogator 
had to say to me. 

“ *Glad to hear it. Have you come 
to town on the business ?’ 

“ «What business ?’ 

“* To secure the majority, to be 
sure. I know where you might have 
three or four coach loads of them at 
a moment’s notice. They would go 
for five pounds and their expenses.’ 

“* Who would go ?—where would 
they go to?’ 

“ « Come, come,’ said the stranger, 
‘I see you're a deep one. I cer- 
tainly never spoke to you before— 
but I took to you from the first as a 
brother Radical.’ 

“* «A Radical?’ Isaid. ‘ I’m no 
Radical, I assure you.’ 

“*« The devil you’re not! then the 
more shame for you. Haven't I heard 
your speeches—haven’t they been 
published on every wall in Brighton, 
and after all, have you the assurance 
to tell me you’re not a Radical ?” 

“¢’m no Radical, sir—and never 
made speeches in my life.’ 

“*T see how it is—you’re bought 
over, sir;—you’re a time-serving, 
truckling turncoat, sir ;—and I can 
assure you your infamous behaviour 
shall be known. There’s not a man 
in Brighton but shall hiss you the mo- 
ment you show your renegade face 
onthe streets.—No Radical, indeed !’ 

“ The man seemed nearly choked, 
partly with his passion, and partly 
with the enormous involutions of 
his cloaks, and hustled off, looking 
as proud and disdainful as a turkey- 
cock, before I had time to ask the 
scoundrel what he meant by his im- 
pertinence. 

“TI swallowed my wine as quick- 
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ly 48 possible, in ‘case'of any more 
interruptions; and, having ordered 
a cab to the door, jumped into it, 
and made all the haste I ‘could to 
Covent-Garden Theatre. The dri- 
ver looked round the corner, from 
his outside box, at me several times, 
as we passed the lamps. I fell back 
into the dark part of the vehicle, to 
indulge in my quiet thoughts undis- 
turbed. As we pursued our way 
after leaving the main street, the 
man leant forward, and said— 

“ «Much business doing now, sir?” 

*<¢T don’t know.’ 

“¢ Vorse luck. I took to’t myself 
once.” 

“* Took to what? I don’t under- 
stand you, fellow.’ 

“ ¢Q, ye don’t hunderstand me, 
feller, doesn’t ye? Vy, you knows 
vell enough as I was once in the 
same line as yourself.’ 

“* What line? You labour under 
some mistake. Drive on, or I'll 
leave your cabriolet.’ 

“Vell, you’ve grown mighty big 
sin’ I seed ye last, howsomdever. 
Me and Bill, ye see, was nabbed by 
that ’ere old bloody beak about that 
’ere old cove’s ticker at Brummond- 
sey. Bill was scragged, d’ye see,— 
and I took a driving this here cab.’ 

“ «Drive on, fellow, or [ll com< 
plain to the police.’ 

“ * Come, come, there aint no 
manner o’ use for to go hargufying 
in this here manner—but mum’s the 
word—I wouldn’t never be the lad 
to peach, if so be as you're on the 
private lay.—Lord, Jem!” he cried, 
suddenly pulling up, ‘here’s your 
chance! Dash me if that there old 
gintleman bain’t dreadful drunk, 
and never none arter him to see 
arter his cly.—Jump, Jem, you’re 
the lad to clean him out.—Shall I 
wait and go halves ?’ 

“Let me out of your infernal 
carriage, you impudent rascal. I 
don’t understand a word you say. 
—Here’s a shilling.’ 

“« Thank ye for nothing,’ said the 
man ;—‘ that’s a wery hunfriendly 
thing for you for to do.—I sees the 
seals as plain as ever I seed any 
thing—rale gold ’uns, by the hooky. 
If you’ll only bold the reins, I'll have 
a grab at em myself.’ 

“I got out of the cab as quickly 
as possible, and hurried off, without 
attending to any more of the scoun-. 
dre}’s jargon. 
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“TI took my place in a back seat 
of one of the boxes, attended most 
strenuously to the play, and, with- 
out any farther adventure, found my 
way back to my hotel. As Isipt my 
brandy-and-water, in the luxury of 
slippers and a fire, I perceived my 
two friends seated at different ta- 
bles, and eyeing me with such an 
expression of disgust and abhor- 
rence, that I felt tempted at first to 
call them to an account for their 
conduct; but second thoughts told 
me the wiser plan would be to take 
no notice of them ; and accordingly 
I went off to bed, without letting 
them perceive that I was aware of 
their existence. Next morning I 
prepared for a busy day. In the 
first place, I resolved to call on old 
Mr Jones, the guardian of Miss 
Mervyn, to ask him to accompany 
me when I presented myself to his 
ward; then to execute as many of 
my commissions as I could; and, 
after that, to leave myself open for 
any invitation I might receive, either 
from the gentleman or the lady. I 
put my aunt’s trinkets and my cou- 
sin’s watch and rings into my poc- 
ket, resolving to call on the jewel- 
ler with them myself; and having 
ascertained my nearest way to Gros- 
venor Place, prepared to sally forth, 
and realize all my expectations at 
once. While the waiter was giving 
me the finishing brush, a military- 
looking gentleman, who had been 
observing me for some time, came 
up to me, and said, with a strong 
Irish accent, and a very insinuating 
smile— 

“ «Am I lucky enough to have 
met you so unexpectedly ?’ 

“ I bowed in answer to his plea- 
sant address, and said—‘ I am sorry 
I can’t remember having met you 
before.’ 

“ *Indeed?’ replied the gentle- 
man ; ‘then it’s the greater pleasure 
to have fallen in with you now.— 
You were perhaps not at the theatre 
last night ?’ 

“*QO yes, I was—a most admirable 
comedy.’ 

“ «Comedy was it?—And can’t 
you guets why I spake to you this 
morning ?’ 

“*T can’t indeed, unless that you 
have most likely mistaken me for 
some other gentleman.” 

“*Oruer gentleman!’ replied 
the ‘stranger, still smiling ;—‘ you 
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surely don’t pretend to call yourself 
a gentleman.’ 

“ ¢ Sir ?” 

“ ¢That’s right, sir—out with it !— 
Bluster away for a minute or two!— 
It will have very little effect, I assure 
you, on Captain Terenge O’ Niel.’ 

“*T never heard of any such per- 
son ; and I must say, I can’t compre- 
hend the meaning of your conduct.’ 

“ *Why, the maning of it seems to 
me to be as plain as Howth. What 
have you done with the small bit of 
paper I put into your hand last 
night ?” 

“¢ Paper!—in my hand!—What do 
you mean, sir?’ 

“* Just to tell you, that you’re a 
most contimptible, cowardly scoun- 
drel; and that Pl slip a bullet into 
your carcass, as sure as my name is 
O’ Niel.’ 

“<«Tf I were not certain that you 
speak under some unaccountable 
misapprehension, I should most un- 
doubtedly take notice of your in- 
sulting language. To what do you 
allude ?’ 

“*Yes, yes, all your stomach for 
fighting seems to be for fighting shy. 
Why, didn’t you kick up arow in the 
box where I sat last night? Didn't 
you press yourself, and a great paint- 
ed faced female-woman, close to the 
two ould ladies—young ladies, I 
mane—I mane one ould lady, and 
one young one—that | escorted to 
the playhouse? and didn’t ye take 
my card, and slip it into your pocket, 
without being so much of a Chris- 
tian, or a gentleman, as to give me 
yours ?” 

** «Certainly not, sir,’ I interrupt- 
ed. ‘ You are mistaken in the per- 
son.’ 

“ Tf you'll allow me the pleasure 
of differing from you, replied the 
gallant captain, ‘1 would say you 
are a shuffling liar; and | will horse- 
whip you with the greatest pleasure 
in life.’ 

“ « You impertinent scoundrel!’ I 
exclaimed, fairly put into a passion, 
* I will kick you out of the universe 
if you don’t make an ample apolo- 

“* Now you spake like a raisonable 
man. Give me your card, and I'll 
sind a friend to converse with you 
in less than a couple of no-times.’ 

“I gave him my card as he re- 
quested; and, with a very civil bow 
anda friendly smile, Captain Terence 
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O’Niel walked ‘ jauntily’ out of the 
coffee-room. 

“I forgot to tell you, that I had 
despatched Boots early in the morn- 
ing with a note to Mr Jones, an- 
nouncing my arrival in London, and 
my intention of calling on him be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock. I 
now sat down in expectation of my 
adversary’s message, and wrote a 
note to the old gentleman, explain- 
ing the cause of breaking my en- 
gagements. I gave my note to Boots, 
with directions to be as expeditious 
as he could, and returned to my seat, 
still boiling with indignation at the 
insults I had received from the 
bloodthirsty Irish captain. 

“ Whilst endeavouring to while away 
the time by spelling for the third or 
fourth time through the advertise- 
ments of the Morning Herald, a very 
strong-looking, bluff, red-faced man 
walked up to me, and said, ‘ Ser- 
vant, sir.—What’s the news ?’ 

“* T looked up from my paper, and, 
not being in the humour to stand 
any farther impertinence, replied, 
‘Deliver your message with the 
least possible delay. I know what 
you’ve come about.’ 

*** Oh, you do, do you ?—Glad to 
hear it.—Then you'll do the thing 
quietly.’ 

“* Certainly; and also as soon as 
may be. Unfortunately, I have no 
one to act as my friend.’ 

Oh, it makes no hodds about 
that; Mr Obler is a wery good-na- 
tured gentleman. But if ye’r peticlar 
about that-ere, there’s Mr Hookit, in 
Dyer’s-alley, as gets many gentle- 
men in your situation clear off. He’ll 
come for a trifle.’ 

“< Well,’ I replied, astonished at 
the vulgarity of the captain’s second, 
* I don’t know what to do on the oc- 
casion. I shall consult the only friend 
I have in London.’ 

“¢Ah, do. Character’s a great 
matter in them there consarns; but 
then, unfortunately, you’re so un- 
common well known.’ 

* © Quite the reverse, I assure you. 
But when must I appear?’ 

‘Why, to-morrow morning, at 
a’ter nine.’ 

“'* Where ?” 

* © In Bow Street,to be sure. But 
you're sure to be remanded.—Come 
along, and we'll have the examina- 
tion over in a jiffey.’ 
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“ ¢ What examination do you 
mean ?’ 

“* Oh, you'll hear in plenty of 
time.—You needn’t say nothing to 
me; ’case, you see, I’m bound to re- 
port all you say to my principal.’ 

“ * And what the devil do I care 
for that? Your principal is a scoun- 
drel; and I hope to be lucky enough 
to lodge a bullet in his brains.’ 

“ « Come, that zs letting out.—The 
cab’s at the door—come.’ 

“«*] shan’t budge a step. I will 
meet your principal according to his 


appointment; but I have business 


elsewhere, and wish none of his 
company just now.’ 

“<*] dare say you don’t; but I 
have a couple of gentlemen at the 
door as will quicken your move- 
ments, I expects. You’ve worn the 
darbies before this, 1 guess.—The 
cab-man has got his supeeny.’ 

“* May Lask,’ I cried, in a tempest 
of passion, ‘ what the devil you take 
me for ?’ 

““* Why, I takes you for petty lar- 
ceny—for being too busy with your 
fingers last night at the theatre.’ 

* T was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment at the man’s declaration. ‘Do 
you know who I am, sir?’ I ex- 
claimed. 

*«*T can’t say I knows you myself— 
but the cabman swears he took you 
up here last night, and gave infor- 
mation again’ you the moment he 
heard of the lady’s loss.’ 

“<T will clear up this in a moment,’ 
I said; ‘let me just write a note to 
a gentleman in Grosvenor Place.’ 

““« By all means; I never hurries 
no man as behaves like a gentleman. 
We charges a guinea a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

“You shall have it.’ I wrote a 
second letter to Mr Jones, informing 
him of my new calamity, and begging 
his presence in Bow Street as quick- 
ly as possible. The two gentlemen 
who had addressed me the day be- 
fore were in corners of the room. 
I went up to the old man who had 
accused me of sitting onthe True Blue 
Candidates’ Committee, and said— 
‘You saw me here last night, sir. 
Iam now accused of picking pockets, 
or some such thing; do you think 
it possible, sir, that a man of my 
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opinien. You yourself confested 
with your own lips you were a 
Whig. Ihave nothing more to say. 
After such a declaration as that, I 
should be inclined to think the ac- 
cusation as likely to be just as not.’ 

‘* Disgusted with the bigotry of the 
old blockhead, I turned to the oppo- 
site corner, where the other gentle- 
maa was busy over his breakfast— 
* Sir, I said, ‘from being mistaken 
for some other individual, I am ac- 
cused of having committed a theft 
at the theatre last night.’ 

“«TD)——4d glad to hear it,’ replied 
the man; ‘how we shail rejoice at 
it in Brighton. That comes of sell- 
ing yourself to the Tories. We 
shan’t be troubled with you for four- 
teen years 1 hope—so that we are 
quit of you for éwo elections, at all 
events.’ 

“TI now lost all command of my 
temper, and assured both gentlemen, 
that the moment I had explained 
the ridiculous mistake, I should 
most assuredly cudgel them both to 
death. I now hurried as quickly as 
possible out of the house, followed 
closely by the officer, and jumped 
into a cab that was drawn up to the 
door. When we stopt at Bow Street, 
the driver of the vehicle leered 
round the side at me with a most 
diabolical grin. 

“¢ Vell, Jim,’ he said, ‘you von’t 
be so mighty big next time, I ’opes.’ 
I recognised the ruffian who had 
driven me the evening before, and 
whose gibberish and impertinence 
had forced me to leave his convey- 
ance. 

“ Two surly-looking gentlemen 
were seated, with an amazing air of 
city dignity, on the bench.’ 

“*Sorry to find you here again, 
prisoner, said the younger of the 
magistrates : ‘it is not above haif a 
year since we prescribed a dose of 
Horsemonger.’ 

“I looked at the man as he said 
this, expecting that his remark was 
addressed to some other individual 
in the court. His huge grey goose- 
berry eyes were fixed unmistakeably 
on me, and what with the ferment 
of my spirits, and the disagreeable 
incidents that had pestered me ever 
since my arrival in London, I was 
nearly bursting with rage and indig- 
nation. 

«What do you mean,’ I cried, 
‘ you scowling ruffian, by pretend. 
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ing to recognise me as a malefac- 
tor ?? 

**Put- irons on the prisoner's 


wrists,’ calmly replied the magis-° 


trate, ‘and keep him from any actual 
violence; his insolence of tongue we 
shall find another method of curing.’ 

“The elder dignitary here broke 
in. ‘I advise you, young man, to be 
more respectful to your judges- I 
myself have an impression of having 
very lately sent you to the treadmill ; 
but a person in my situation sees so 
many scoundrels in the course of a 
day, that it is impossible to remem- 
ber one villanous physiognomy more 
than another.’ 

“* Are you, too, in the plot against 
me, you foul-tongued pharisee ?’ I 
exclaimed ; ‘I give you notice, you 
shall answer for this the moment I 
am at liberty.’ 

“¢ Take down his words,’ said the 
junior magistrate ; ‘the dignity of 
this bench shall not be so insuffera- 
bly outraged while I have the honour 
of a seat on it.’ 

“ In the mean time, my former 
friend, who had conducted me to 
the office, was busily employed in 
putting manacles on my wrists, and 
whispered, ‘ Huffing the queer cove 
won't do—try tother lay; you'll 
maybe get off for three months and 
a flogging. Iscowled at the man as 
he said this, and by my muttered 
threats of vengeance converted him 
from a sort of well-wisher into an 
enemy. 

“ The magistrates proceeded in the 
business. It appeared that a lady 
had been robbed at the theatre. A 
hue and cry was raised—and the cab- 
man, who had conveyed me nearly 
to the theatre, immediately declared 
that he had taken the notorious Jem 
Wrencher on his way to the play; 
that he knew in a moment that Jem 
was after some spoil, as he was dis- 
guised like a gentleman, and lodged 
at Hatchett’s—and that he had not 
the least doubt that Jem was the 
thief. He was called up for his evi- 
dence. 

“* Do you know this man—the pri- 

soner at the bar?’ said the ma@iis- 
trate. ' 
“« Yes; I know’s him well. is 
name is Jem Wrencher; but ve al- 
vays call’s him Jemmy the Jewel, 
for shortness.’ . 

‘“«*« And you took him last night to 
Covent Garden?’ 
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“* Yes; but he left me before ve 
got out of Long Acre, ’cause he see’d 
an old gentleman as was intossicate, 
and he vanted to have a grab at his 
vatch and danglers.’ 

“ « Did he tell you that such was 
his intention when he left the cab ?’ 

“ «He! Lord bless ye, no, sir. 
Jem’s as close as vax; he never tells 
nobody of vat he’s arter—for he says, 
says he, no ’complice, no split, says 
he.’ 

“* Prisoner, you must give an ac- 
count of yourself. What is your 
name ?” said his worship. 

“ « Fyshe.’ 

* «Come, sir, none of your vulgar 
ribbaldry here. We shall fish it out, 
depend upon it. Again I ask you, 
by what name you wish to be exa- 
mined ?” 

“ ¢Fyshe, I tell you, sir; my name 
is John Fyshe, of Notting Hall, in 
the county palatine of Durham.’ 

“ «Oh, very well, put down his 
name. Now, answer me—Where 
were you yesterday, between the 
hours of nine and half-past eleven ?’ 

“« At Covent Garden theatre.’ 

“ ¢ Write that down.—In the 
boxes ?” 

“ ¢ Yes,” 

‘‘ « Now, prisoner, mark me ; I ad- 
vise you seriously to say nothing that 
may criminate yourself, but answer 
me this moment, as you hope to escape 
the severest penalties upon crime, 
both in this life and the next—did 
you not rob a lady of her jewels ?’ 

“ © You insulting scoundrel,’ I be< 
gan, but was stopt by a friendly 
nudge from the officer at my side. 

“© No nonsense, sir. He doesn’t 
deny the fact. Write down that he 
confesses’ 

“ «Write no such thing,’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘ I confess no lie of the 
sort.’ 

“ The old magistrate here inter- 
fered, and said to one of the myrmi- 
dons of the office—‘ Search the pri- 
soner. In an instant, the expert 
hands of the officer had rummaged 
every pocket of my dress; and a 
glittering heap of rings, bracelets, 
an@mecklaces, were laid on the table, 
b the glistening eyes of the now 
delighted magistrates. These, you’ll 
remember, were the trinkets of my 
aunt and cousin. 

“ The magistrate, as he took up 
each article carefully, looked to a 
written inventory which he held in 
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his hand, and laid them down again 
with an unsatisfied shake of the head. 
At last, when my cousin’s watch was 
taken out of its box and examined, 
he jumped up, evidently highly 
pleased, and said—‘ There needs no 
farther confirmation. This is the 
watch described in this paper—there 
can be no doubt on that point. The 
cypher of H. M. is quite conclu- 
sive. Remand him till this day 
week, when Miss Mervyn will come 
forward and identify.’ 

“ «Miss Mervyn!’ I exclaimed— 
* is she the lady I robbed ?’ 

“ * Stop a moment!’ exclaimed his 
worship. ‘ Put down that exclama- 
tion—he confesses he robbed a lady, 
only that he didn’t know her name.’ 

“ At this juncture, a gentleman I 
had never seen before stepped for- 
ward and said—‘ Please your wor- 
ship, there is surely some mistake 
here. I was sent by a friend to wait 
on this individual with a hostile mes- 
sage. I found, on arriving at Hat- 
chett’s, he had been carried to this 
office, and feel quite astonished at 
what I have heard. My friend call- 
ed him out for insulting and rude 
behaviour to a Mrs Paterson, and 
her ward, Miss Mervyn’ 

“ * The same lady, sir,’ said the 
magistrate; ‘ who was afterwards 
pillaged ?’ 

“*The same. My friend thought 
him guilty only of impertinence. 
Of course, he could never have 
thought of demanding satisfaction 
from a thief, 

“TI was perfectly overpowered as 
you may suppose with such a con- 
currence of events, and made no 
reply. The gentleman indignantly 
tore the letter he had undertaken to 
deliver to me, and uttering a fervent 
prayer for my speedy arrival at the 
gallows, he left the judgment-hall. 
Just as they were making out my 
committal, my friend, Mr Jones, 
came puffing into the room. Luckily 
he was acquainted with their wor- 
ships—and after shaking me by the 
hand, deposed that he knew me to 
be a man of independent fortune, 
and pledged his life I could not be 
the perpetrator of the robbery. 
Things were now easily explained. 
The cipher of my cousin Hannah 
Meynell accounted for the H. M. 
upon the watch; the other things 
were accounted for by a mistake on 
the part of the cabriolet driver, and 
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after an awkward sort of apology 
from their worships, I was very glad 
to take Mr Jones’s arm and find my 
way into the street. My first im- 
pulse was of course to go and 
right myself in the eyes of the 
beautiful Miss Mervyn. Old 
Jones had some business which he 
said would detain him about an 
hour, but at the end of that time he 
bor gts to join me at her house. 

went and was ushered up stairs. 
On entering the room, the first ob- 
ject which presented itself to me was 
the gallant Captain Terence O'Niel, 
seated beside a good locking sort of 
dumpy little girl on the sofa. The 
moment he saw me he started up, 
looking as fierce as a tiger,—‘ What 
is the meaning of this intrusion 
here, you scoundrel; has Major 
Hopkins not delivered my note to 

ou?’ 

“ The lady screamed at this ad- 
dress; and an old person, who [I 
concluded was the gouvernante, 
coming forward, begged us both to 
be quiet. I explained matters as 
rapidly as I could. But in truth, 
by this time, I was heartily sick of 
the great city and all the miseries I 
had encountered in it; and now that 
I had fairly seen the lady of Elm- 
dale manor, and the very sweet 
smiles she favoured the gallant 
O’Niel with, I was not very anxious 
as to whether they thought me a 
pickpocket or not. However, both 
the ladies expressed the greatest 
wonder at the captain’s mistaking 
me for the person who had behaved 
rudely to them in the box. In a 
short time Mr Jones made his ap- 
pearance,—and a few minutes saw 
us both fairly in the street again. 

“Elmdale manor, Mr Fyshe, is 
certainly a beautiful farm.’ 

“<*Pretty place, I replied. 

“*?T would make a sweet addition 
to Notting- Hall.’ 

“© Tolerable—if it were not en- 
cumbered.” 

“* Encumbered ?—there is not a 
debt on it.’ 

“* No, but there’s a young lady,’ 
said I very dryly—‘ and an Irish 
captain., Iam off home again by the 
evening coach. I wouldn’t stay 


another day in this infernal town to 
be made King of England.’ 

“*Then, Mr Fyshe,’ said old 
Jones, withdrawing his arm, and 
looking ‘very distant and dignified, 
‘I have been mistaken in you,’ 

“*So have a deuced lot of people,’ 
I replied—* I sometimes doubt 
whether I am myself or not. After 
this I will stay among people who 
have known me all my days, and 
who won't take me for a thief or a 
politician ;’°—and, in truth, gentle- 
men, I was as good as my word,— 
that evening saw me on my way to 
Durham, with all my commissions 
unexecuted. My aunt was some 
days before she forgave my negli- 
gence, but Cousin Hannah pardoned 
me very soon, and, in proof of it, 
in about three months from that 
time she consoled me for the loss of 
Oulsley farm, and Elmdale mangr, by 
giving me herself,” 

“ That’s what I call the best of it, 
and xo mistake,”—said old Hixie, 
who, to all outward appearance, had 
been profoundly asleep all the time 
of Mr Fyshe’s story—* but, gentle- 
men, if you’ll give me leave, I'll tell 
you an anecdote which I think none 
of you have heard. A soldier’s duty, 
gentlemen, ought to overrule all 
other considerations. Friendship, 
happiness, love itself, ought to yield 
when put in comparison with duty, 
When I entered the army, it is 
= several years ago, a young fel. 
ow ”—— 

* Poh! that’s the story of John 
Taylor and the beautiful Portu- 
guese”—said the officer who sat 
Opposite the garrulous quarter- 
master. 

* And how, in the name of wonder, 
did you know?” said old Hixie, 
thrown on his haunches. 

“ Why, you told it two or three 
nights ago, and you have let us have 
it, with additions and corrections, 
twice a-week, on an average, ever 
since I joined.” 

“ Well,” replied the quarter-mas- 
ter, joining in the laugh,—“ tell us a 
better, that’s all; for my own part 
I think a good thing can’t com@too 
often—so Ill thank you not e- 
tain the bottle.” 
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IRELAND. 


Ever since the Catholic Relief Bill 
passed in 1829, we have been wait- 
ing in anxious expectation of seeing 
the beneficial effects of that great 
conciliatory measure appear in the 
stillness and tranquillity of the Irish 
people—we have been in daily hopes 
of beholding its anarchy and agita- 
tion cease; its fierce passions sub- 
side into peaceful industry ; its wild 
and lawless peasantry assume the 
habits of civilized life; its former 
and deep-rooted hatred of England 
converted into gratitude for ex- 
perienced obligation—all this, we 
were toldagain and again, would hap- 
pen. Its miseries, it was said, were 
all owing to English oppression. 
Richly gifted by nature, the Emerald 
Isle would soon assume the destined 
place, if it received justice from the 
English Government. Its agitation 
was solely owing to the real evils 
under which it suffered. The de- 
magogues who inflamed the pas- 
sions, it was strenuously maintain- 
ed, owed their power to do so, 
solely to the reality of the grievances 
of which they complained. Remove 
them, and the wand of the magician 
is broken. O'Connell himself de- 
clared that this was the case, and 
uniformly asserted that the great 
healing measure “ would transform 
him, from the great agitator, into a 
nisi prius lawyer.” The thing, under 
these assurances, was done; and for 
six long years we have been anxious- 
ly expecting the desired result. 


Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at 
ille 

Labitur et labétur in omne volubilis 
cevum. 


Are, then, the evils of Ireland al- 
together irremediable? Are kind 
and severe treatment, indulgence 
and harshness, liberty and slavery, 
equally unable to civilize or convert 
its inhabitants? Is that rich and fer- 
tile land an exception to all the 
principles which elsewhere regulate 
human nature; and must Govern- 
ment sit down in the melancholy 
belief that its evils are incurable, 
and that a system of government, 
which in every other quarter of its 
wide-spread dominions has seen its 
rule attended by a rapid increase of 
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human happiness, is destined to be 
there, and there alone, for ever tar- 
nished by the spectacle of crime and 
wretchedness? We hope not. Re- 
cent events have thrown a clear and 
broad light upon the causes of Irish 
anarchy: the loud professions of 
its agitators, the vaunted measures 
of conciliation, have been brought 
to the test; and if Ireland still con- 
tinues the theatre of disorder, mis- 
rule, and violence, it is at least not 
because the means of averting them 
are unknown, but the resolution to 
employ them is awanting. 

It is now historically known, that 
in every age the wildest excesses of 
Irish anarchy have occurred imme- 
diately after the most indulgent and 
beneficent rule which their country has 
ever experienced. Radicals and Re- 
volutionists may exclaim against this 
as inconceivable: but it is demon- 
strable that it is true, and they would 
do better to disprove the fact, than 
rail at the conclusion. James I. was 
the first English monarch who turn- 
ed his serious attention to the affairs 
of that island. He first extended to 
it the British Constitution, founded 
boroughs having a right of sending 
members to Parliament, and intro- 
duced the same equitable system of 
government which prevailed in the 
other parts of his dominions. Ex- 
clusion from office or power on the 
ground of religion was then unknown, 
and continued so for nearly a cen- 
tury afterwards. What was the con- 
sequence ? The dreadful horrors of 
the Tyrone Rebellion, attended with 
circumstances of barbarity, as Mr 
Hume tells us,- which are almost 
incredible. The cruel executions and 
sanguinary sword of Cromwell alone 
reduced them to any thing like or- 
der. During the ninety years (from 
1690 to 1780) that Ireland lay under 
the fetters of the severe code im- 
posed shortly after the Revolution, 
she was, if not prosperous, at least 
quiet, and that first of social bless- 
ings, security to life and property, 
was in a tolerable degree enjoyed, 
although Scotland was twice, du- 
ring that period, convulsed by rebel- 
lion. During this interval her popu- 
lation more than doubled; her 
wealth and industry advanced more 
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than sixfold. The severer parts of 
this rigid code were progressively 
relaxed by the indulgent govern- 
ment of George III.; and towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
there remained nothing but exclu- 
sion from the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and a few of the higher offices 
under Government, to distinguish 
Catholic from Protestant. What was 
the consequence? Did this vast and 
most substantial concession awaken 
corresponding feelings of loyalty, 
gratitude, and submission towards a 
government so prodigal of its bene- 
fits ? On the contrary, a smothered 
rebellion was constantly going for- 
ward at the very time that these 
benefits were received; the whole 
ill humours of the peasantry, which 
heretofore found vent in predal 
and rural outrages, now condensed 
into fierce and relentless hostility to 
the government from which they 
were daily receiving increased in- 
dulgence, and at length the long 
career of British lenity was followed 
by the fearful Rebellion of 1798. 
After this period, a more rigorous 
system of government was for some 
time pursued ; military law was re- 
peatedly enforced ; special commis- 
sions for thetrial of offenders were fre- 
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quent ; and various local acts of great 
severity enw. for the summary 


conviction and transportation of sus- 
picious and lawless characters. That 
much suffering, and possibly injus- 
tice, in individual cases, may have 
arisen from the application, by the 
local authorities, of these extraordi- 
nary powers, is probably true; but 
that the nation prospered, and pros- 
pered immensely under this rigorous, 
but just and necessary, system of 
coercion, is proved by the evidence 
of facts that at once overturn, if they 
cannot silence, all the complaints of 
the agitators. It appears from the 
returns laid before Parliament, that 
the imports and exports of Ireland 
had greatly increased* in the first 
fifteen years after the Union; and 
that in the first twenty-five years 
they had more than doubledt A 
similar increase was observable du- 
ring this period in other matters. 
In particular, the shipping employed 
in the trade of Great Britain with 
Ireland was more than doubled in 
the years from 1801 to 1831.[ Every 
Parliamentary return indicated the 
same prosperity during this period. 
Between 1820 and 1833, the tonnage 
of Cork had multiplied nearly twenty- 
fold ;§ and the value of Irish produce 





* Total imports from 1786 to 1800, 


L,59,000,000 





. ae 
Total exports from do. to do. ° . ° 65,000,000 
Total exports from 1800 to 1814, . ° ‘ 80,000,000 
Total imports from 1800 to1814, . ° 92,000,000 
+ Table of Exports and Imports of Ireland from 1801 to 1829. 
TS01. 1503. TS09. Tszl. | Leo. 


1813. 1817. 


} 





= L.4,621,009} L.5,294,000} L.6,896,000 
Exports, 3,778,000] 4,670 000| 4,992,000 


L.7,797,000) L.5,646. 
6997,000| 6,447 


,000 





000 


6,407,000} L.8,596,785 


7.705 000| 9,101,000 














$ Table of the Shipping of Ireland from 1801 to 1831. 






































Trade with Great Britain, With Foreign Parts. Total. 
Years. Ships. | Tons. Ships. ~ ‘Tons. Ships. ~ ‘Tons. 
1801 6816} 582,8331 874 | 129,239 7690 711,242 
1805 | 4875! 598,720] 1085 | 155,712] 7690} 754,462 
1809 7011; 580,587§ 853 115,356 7764| 695,943 
1813 9096 | 773,286] 826 | 125,895 9922; $99,181 
1817 | 10,142) 845,260] 748 | 108,752 | 10,890 954,012 
1821 9924 | 844,997} 800 116,538 | 10,724 961,535 
1825 | 11,542) 984,754] 1116 | 182,660 } 12,724 | 1,169,414 
1829 | 13,878 1,292,041 | 1093 | 178,936 | 14,971 | 1,470,977 
1830 | 13,339 | 1,241,501] 968 | 166,642 | 14,307 | 1,407,983 
1831 | 13,584 | 1,262,221 915 | 158,661 | 14,499 | 1,420,382 
See Porrer’s Revenue Tables, I, 174. 
§ Ships of Cork. Years. Ships. Tons. 
1820, e 332 4500 
1825, ° 367 4300 
1833, ® 500 65,000 
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“ And a. devilish pretty girl she 
is, let me tell you. Why, Dorothy, 
give me a kiss, my fair cousin.” 
And as I gave her a hearty smack— 
she dropped me a low curtsy. 

“ Tank you, cosin Benjamin.” 

Our friend the skipper was all this 
time taking his cargo on board with 
great industry, only stealing a pass- 
ing squint at us now and then; and 
I was beginning to think it was high 
time to put in my oar also, lest I 
should go without my meal, when a 
great bustle was heard in the street— 
first a trampling as of a squadron of 
dragoons, then the rustling of car- 
riage wheels, and a loud gabbling 
of negroes. Presently some one 
whistled Joud and shrill on his fin- 

ers, and a voice called out— 

“ Why, Sally Frenche—Sally,where 
the devil are you, and all your peo- 
ple, Sally ?” 

“ Massa Jacob Twig, sure as can 
be,” cried Sally, and again the hys- 
terical laugh seemed to carry her 
beyond herself. ‘“ All my friend 
come on me at one time. What 
shall me Sally do ?—Teemoty, tell 
Parot-toe for kill de kidd, and de 
two capon, and de wile dock, dem, 
{anglice, wild-duck,] and—and—and 
—oh, kill every ting him can lay him 
ogly paw upon.” 

“Den,” quoth Timothy with a 
grin—“ I shall keep out of de way, 
misses.” 

* Coming, Massa Jacob—Oh dear 
—ha, ha, ha,’’—and as some one now 
entered the dark piazza, she ran out 
and stumbled against him, and 
knocking his hat off, in her flou- 
rishing, she fairly clasped her arms 
round the person’s neck, more for 
support during her violent and ex- 
traordinary cachinnations, however, 
than any thing else. “Oh Massa 
Jacob—sweet Massa Jacob—I so 
glad to see you.” 

“ Why, old lady, you appear so, 
certainly—but come, come, you must 
be bewitched,” said the stranger, 
shaking her off. ‘‘ Do gather your 
wits about you, and desire your 
people to see my horses cared for, 
and get us some supper, do you 
hear?” —the words in Italics pro- 
nounced with a strange emphasis, 
and avery peculiar accent, as if tle 
words. had been twisted out from 
between the closed lips. 
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Here the speaker caught my eye 
—he bowed. it foe a which 

“ Good evening; sir. I hope I am 
not disturbing you, gentlemen.” 

“ Not in the least,” said I. “ We 
are strangers just landed from the 
brig that came in this evening; and 
as our hostess and I here happen, to 
my great surprise, to be relations, 
her joy has shoved her a little off 
her balance, as you see.” 

“ Balance!” said the person ad- 
dressed, with a good-natured smile 
—‘ Sally Frenche was never very 
famous for keeping her balance.” 

“ Oh, Massa Jacob,” said the pla- 
cable Sally—‘* how can you say 
so ?”’ 

“ But you are her relation you 
say, sir,” continued the stranger; 
and here he turned round as if re- 
collecting himself, and stuck his 
head through the window that look- 
ed into the piazza, and addressing 
some one who was tumbling port- 
manteaus and luggage about there— 
“| say, Felix—he can’t be a brown 
chap, eh ?—he don’t look like it.” 

“ Poo, poo, what if he be?” said 
the person spoken to—* What if he 
be—order supper, man—curse this 
portmanteau, the straps are as stiff 
as iron hoops—and have broken my 
nails. You villain, Twister, why 
don’t you come and help me, that I 
may get out my clothes ?” 

“ Here, massa,” said a blackie 
from the street—and the gentleman 
who had spoken now entered. 

Sally had asked leave for the new 
comers to join our party, and as this 
might be according to rule in Ja- 
maica, we consented, and they were 
presently seated at the same board, 

The shortest of the two was a 
stout sun-burned man, with a round 
face, but a fine white forehead, and 
beautiful clustering brown hair. He 
was dressed ia very short nankeen 
trowsers, very much faded, silk 
stockings, and shoes—rather an out 
of the way rig for a traveller through 
dirty roads, as it struck me, and he 
wore a long French-cut blue mili- 
tary frock or pelisse, garnished with 
a perfect plague of frogs. 

This was largely open at the breast, 
displaying a magnificent whitish- 
blue cambric frill, while a neck- 
cloth, with astrong dash of the same 
indigo shade, was twisted round his 
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than sixfold. The severer parts of 
this rigid code were progressively 
relaxed by the indulgent govern- 
ment of George III.; and towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
there remained nothing but exclu- 
sion from the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and a few of the higher offices 
under Government, to distinguish 
Catholic from Protestant. What was 
the consequence? Did this vast and 
most substantial concession awaken 
corresponding feelings of loyalty, 
gratitude, and submission towards a 
a so prodigal of its bene- 
ts? On the contrary, a smothered 
rebellion was constantly going for- 
ward at the very time that these 
benefits were received; the whole 
ill humours of the peasantry, which 
heretofore found vent in predal 
and rural outrages, now condensed 
into fierce and relentless hostility to 
the government from which they 
were daily receiving increased in- 
dulgence, and at length the long 
career of British lenity was followed 
by the fearful Rebellion of 1798. 
After this period, a more rigorous 
system of government was for some 
time pursued; military law was re- 
peatedly enforced ; special commis- 
sions for thetrial of offenders were fre- 
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quent ; and various local acts of great 
severity iid pane for the summary 
conviction and transportation of sus- 
picious and lawless characters. That 
much suffering, and possibly injus- 
tice, in individual cases, may have 
arisen from the application, by the 
local authorities, of these extraordi- 
nary powers, is probably true; but 
that the nation prospered, and pros- 
pered immensely under this rigorous, 
but just and necessary, system of 
coercion, is proved by the evidence 
of facts that at once overturn, if they 
cannot silence, all the complaints of 
the agitators. It appears from the 
returns laid before Parliament, that 
the imports and exports of Ireland 
had greatly increased* in the first 
fifteen years after the Union; and 
that in the first twenty-five years 
they had more than doubledt A 
similar increase was observable du- 
ring this period in other matters. 
In particular, the shipping employed 
in the trade of Great Britain with 
Ireland was more than doubled in 
the years from 1801 to 1831.[ Every 
Parliamentary return indicated the 
same prosperity during this period. 
Between 1820 and 1833, the tonnage 
of Cork had multiplied nearly twenty- 
fold ;§ and the value of Irish produce 





Total imports from 1786 to 1800, 
Total exports from do. to do. 

Total exports from 1800 to 1814, 
Total imports from 1800 to 1814, 


+ 


Table of Exports and Imports of Ireland from 1801 to 1829. 


L.59,000,000 
65,000,000 
80,000,000 
92,000,000 





Ts01- 1505. 1S09. 


1813. 1817. i821. 162. 


! 





L.5,294,000 
4,670 000 


L.6,896,000 
4,992,000 





Himports, 1.4,621,000 
Exports, 3,778,000 








L. 


| 
L.6,407,000} L.8,596,785 


7,797,000) L..5,646,000 
7,705 000| 9,101,000 


6,297,000| 6,447,000 








$ Table of the Shipping of Ireland from 


1801 to 1831. 





Trade with Great Britain. 


With F 


orelgn Parts. 


Total. 





Years. Ships. | Tons. 


Ships. 


Tous. § Ships. | Tons. 





6816 
4875 | 
7011 | 
9096 | 
10,142 


1801 
1805 
1809 
1813 
1817 
1821 
1825 
1829 
1830 
1831 


74 
1085 
853 
826 
748 
800 
1116 
1093 
968 
915 


582,833 
598,720 
580,587 
773,286 
845,260 

9924 844,997 
11,542 | 984.754 
13,878 | 1,292,041 
13,339 | 1,241,501 
13,584 | 1,262,221 











711,242 
754,462 
695,943 
899,181 
10,890} 954,012 
10,724| 961,535 
12,724 | 1,169,414 
14,971 | 1,470,977 
166,642 | 14,307 | 1,407,983 
158,661 | 14,499 | 1,420,382 


129,239 
| 155,742 
| 115,356 
| 125,895 
| 108,752 
| 116,538 
182,660 
178,936 


7690 
7690 
7764. | 
9922 | 











§ Ships of Cork. Years. 
1820, 
1825, 


1833, 


See Porrer’s Revenue Tables, I, 174, 
Ships. Tons. 
332 4500 
367 4300 
500 65,000 
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imported into Liverpool, was, in 
1833, not less than seven millions.* 
The returns of sheep, oxen, and 
swine exported, during the same 
period, to Great Britain and other 
places, exhibit an increase unparal- 
leled in any other country, the aug- 
mentation being in some cases ¢hir ty, 
in others fiftyfold.+ Nor is the pro- 
gress in articles retained for con- 
sumption in Ireland during the same 
time less extraordinary. The con- 
sumption of spirits, tea, sugar, and 
tobacco all increased in that period, 
from two to threefold, and in some 
instances in a far greater propor- 
tion; that of timber, cotton yarn, 
cotton wool, coals, and woollen yarn, 
has augmented to a degree that is 
almost incredible.§ It is unneces- 
sary to push these details farther. 
Enough has now been done to show 
that, during this period, from 1800 
to 1829, when the Irish Revolution- 
ists describe their country as groan- 
ing under the relentless tyranny of 
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England, she was making unprece- 
dented strides in wealth, prosperity, 
industry, and internal opulence. 
And is it really true, as the Re- 
pealers assert, that during all this 
period the English Government was 
actuated only by a cruel and relent- 
less spirit towards Ireland, and that 
all this prosperity was the conse- 
quence of Irish industry acting in 
opposition to and in spite of the se- 
verity of British rule? Let us exa- 
mine the facts before we give credit 
to such an improbable statement. 
The first half of this period, let it 
be recollected, was one of an ex- 
pensive and almost desperate con- 
flict; and the whole was one of ex- 
traordinary and unparalleled finan- 
cial difficulty, arising from the vast 
and unavoidable expenditure of the 
revolutionary war. Did then Eng- 
land lay her Jeaden yoke on Ireland 
during this period of difficulty? 
Did she tax that island more heavily 
than her own subjects, or make them 





* Exports from Ireland to Liverpool. 
1831, . 
1832, . 
1833, ‘ 


L.4,497,780 
° 4,551,000 
. 7,456,000 


+ Table of Sheep, Oxen, and Cows, and Swine, exported from Irelffnd. 





Cows and Oxen, 


Swine. Sheep. 





1801, 
1811, 
1821, 
1825, 


31,664 
68,426 
26,729 
63,524 








1,968 
57,345 
104,556 
65,919 


2,891 
24,634 
25,354 
172,91 











Porter’s Tables, I. 176. 


¢ Table of Spirits, Tobacco, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, consumed in Ireland from 1790 


to 1832. 





Spirits, ‘Tobacco. 


Years. Gallons. Lbs. 


Sugar. 
Cwts. 


Tea 


Coffee. 
Lbs. Lbs. 








1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1826, 
1830, 
1832, 








3,720,224 
4,295,000 
4,239,175 
3,883,732 
6,668,237 
9,169,863 
8,887,189 





2,587,689 
6,405,283 
5,625,367 
4,164,454 
3,818,636 
4,060,077 
4,153,302 





1,732,374 
2,773,070 
3,551,188 
3,316,321 
3,548,293 
3,887,955 


wanting. 


44,370 

73,262 
173,273 
405, 186 
277,465 
579,260 
898,363 


216,106 

241,224 

404,763 

317,833 

406,789 

wanting. 
do. 

















Years. 


‘Timber. 


oollen Yarn, Coals, 
Lbs, Tons. 


Loads. 


Cotton Yarn. 
Lbs. 


Cotton Wool. 
Lbs, 





1796, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1826, 
1830, 








20,138 

6,973 
15,304 
33,858 
55,575 
66,588 





68,717 
557,720 
1,043,636 
1,279,374 
2,510,303 





1,351,000 
1,166,106 
3,313,834 
2,873,862 
4,368,656 





2,294 
1,808 
387,652 
608,452 
632,758 





338,000 
362,499 
491.374 
675,910 
711,876 
796,773 





Ponzen’s Tables, I, 177. 
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feel the stern rule of the vanquished, 
vae victis ? Did she, in return for the 
black i itude which produced 
the rebellion of 1798, lay on a heavy 
lead of contributions and exactions, 
in imitation of the French generals, 
the dearly beloved allies of the Irish 
revolutionists? She did none of these 
things ; on the contrary, the gentle- 
ness of her financial administration 
of Ireland, ever since the Rebel- 
lion, has been such as to amount to 
a fault, aud to be attended with po- 
sitive injustice to the other parts of 
the British dominions. From this 
ungrateful, rebellious, and vanquish- 
ed people, she xever, during this 
period, exacted any direct taxes what- 
ever.* Ireland never paid one far- 
thing, either of income or assessed 
taxes; although the first of these 
burdens was fixed upon England for 
sixteen, the last for thirty-four years 
after the Union! Thirty or forty 
millions sterling were thus made a 
present to Ireland, in the shape of 
exemption from income, and at 
least half that sum in relief from as- 
sessed taxes. And yet the soz-disant 
Irish patriots speak of the severit 
of the English Government! - 
This extraordinary, and we may 
almost say unexampled forbearance, 
was the more remarkable, as great 
part of the expense which England 
incurred during this period arose 
from the turbulent and ungrateful 
disposition of the Irish people. She 
was constantly obliged to keep an 
army of 25,000 or 30,000 men in Ire- 
land to secure the peace of that dis- 
affected island; and repeatedly this 
force, if it had been left at the dis- 
posal of the British Government, 
would have decided the war in a 
single campaign. Can any one doubt 
that, if 20,000 English troops had 
been sent to La Vendée in 1793, or 
30,000 English regulars had rein- 
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forced the Duke of York’s army in 
Holland in 1799, the Jacobins would 
have been vanquished, the war clo- 
sed, and five hundred millions of 
debt saved to the British empire? 
What prolonged for sixteen more 
long and costly years that dreadful 
contest ? Evidently the disaffection 
and passions of Ireland. If the Bri- 
tish troops had been withdrawn to 
strike down the foe of European li- 
berty on the Continent, two hundred 
thousand united Irishmen would 
have been instantly in arms, to aid in 
the restoration of that gallingtyranny 
over the human race. It was Irish 
disaffection, therefore, which ren- 
dered the income-tax necessary, and 
fixed more than two-thirds of the ex- 
isting debt about the necks of the 
English people; and yet Great Bri- 
tain was so far from laying upon Ire- 
land any part of the burden which 
she thus brought upon her, that she 
even relieved Ireland of her own 
share of the current expenses, and 
assessed herself with at least fifty 
millions, which, at an equal rate of 
taxation, would have been paid by 
her indulgent and ungrateful de- 
pendent! 

Nor was this all. The native Irish 
legislature, from the restoration of 
which alone, the Revolutionists tell 
us, can any thing like property be 
expected, had so managed matters, 
that, in 1800, when the Union took 
place, their income was £2,645,000 

Expenditure, 6,852,000 








Annual deficiency, £4,207,000 
This state of matters had been 
brought about under the manage- 
ment of the native Irish Parliament 
sitting in Dublin. It continued till 
1817, when the consolidation of the 
two Exchequers took place. At that 
period the income and expenditure 
stood thus :— 








Income. Expenditure. Deficiency. 
Year ending 5th July, 1815, L.5,404,775 1.10,388,893 L.4,984,118 
1816, 5,566,191 13,927,554 8,361,353 

1817, 4,561,353 8,861,658 4,300,305 + 








* Her indirect taxes were different, and much lower, than those of Great 
Britain. 

+ It is a singular fact, that, at the period of the consolidation of the British and 
Irish Exchequers, the surplus revenue received by England from Scotland was just 
about what was taken away by Ireland. The net proceeds of the Scotch taxes, in 
1815, was about L.4 500,000 ; so that what Scotland gave, Ireland just about took 
away. Scotland has 5,000,000 arable acres, and 20,000,000 acres of mountain ; Ire- 
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{n July 1817, the Irish and English Exchequers were consolidated ; and 
the effect of that operation appeared in this, that this immense deficiency 
was converted into a surplus ; for the revenue and expenditure of Ireland 
for the three succeeding years stood thus :— 
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Income. Expenditure. Surplus of Income, 
Year ending Sth July, 1818, L.4,601,739 1.4,306,132 1.395,607 
1819, 4,577,286 3,278,164 129,122 
— —_ —__——_——. 1820, 4,250,989 3,565,193 685,787 


Now, how was a deficiency of 
four millions yearly converted into 
a surplus of several hundred thou- 
sand pounds annually? Simply by 
Great Britain taking the burden of 
the Irish debt, which amounted, at 
the time of the consolidation, to 
£103,000,000,* upon its own shoul- 
ders, a8 Well as its own immense en- 
gagements. And this is another in- 
stance of the cruel oppression of the 
English Government! 

Turn to another subject. The 
immense sums are well known 
which English munificence has an- 


_ hually, since the Union, applied to 


the relief of Irish suffering; sums 


so great as to be almost incredible. 
At the Union, the sums which the 
English Government undertook to 
pay to the charities of Dublin 
alone amounted to nearly the enor- 
mous sum of two hundred thousand 
a-year, and the sums annually grant- 
ed have since very considerably in- 
creased.t The sums annually paid 
by Great Britain to Ireland, gene- 
rally for works of necessity or cha- 
rity, which in Great Britain fall up- 
on the inhabitants in the shape of 
most burdensome assessments, are 
immense. In the years 1832 and 
1833, they exceeded each year 
L. 500,000.t Above a million has 





land 20,000,009 arable, and 5,000,000 mountain, in round numbers, yet Scotland 


yielded as much to, as Ireland abstracted from, the public purse! There is not a 
more extraordinary fact than this on record in the whole annals of the world. 

* See Parl. Deb. April 24, 1834; Hansard, vol. xxxii. p. 1052. 

t Sums granted yearly by the British Government to the Dublin charities :— 


Protestant Schools 
Foundling Hospital 
House of Industry 
Lunatic Asylum 
Fever Board 

Dublin Police 

Lock Hospital 
Dublin Society 
Ecclesiastical Society 


L.38,300 0.0 

32,500 0 O 

. 36,640 0 O 

. * 7,084 0 0 
° ‘ 12,000 0 0 
. . 26,000 0 0 
8,000 0 0 

9,230 0 0 

5,538 0 0 





L.175,292 0 0 


+ The following are some of the other sums paid by England to purposes of Irish 
beneficence and charity, in the years ending 5th January, 1832 and 1833. 
1832. 








Improving Post Roads L.14,067 0 0 
Building Jails , ‘ . ; 44,464 0 0 
Police, in proclaimed Districts . ‘ 158,143 0 0 
Public Works, to employ Poor : 29,999 0 0 
Board of Health . 13,524 0 0O 
Public Works and Fisheries 176,939 0 0 
Other lesser, in all L.505,039 0 0 
1833. 

Improving Roads ° . . ° L.12,919 0 0 
Police, in proclaimed Districts P ° 366,040 0 0 
Public Works . ‘ 30,063 0 0 
Board of Health ‘ > > 38,303. 0 O 
Lunatic Asylum ‘ . . . 42,625 0 0 
Inland Navigation « . . : 6,000 0.0 
Other lesser, in all L.521,438 0 0 
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been expended since 1810 on har- 
bours alone.* And the total ad- 
vanced to Ireland in the way of 

nts for improvements, charity, 
and beneficence, since 1800 is near- 
ly Nine Muttions ! + 

Compare this with the state of 
Great Britain. Who pays the police 
of England or Scotland? The inha- 
bitants.— What keeps up their ]una- 
tic asylums, houses of industry, hos- 
pitals, and fever boards ? The chari- 
ty of the inhabitants. Who find the 
funds for their roads, bridges, canals, 
and harbours? Almost entirely the 
inhabitants. But all these heavy 
drains on public assessment or pri- 
vate charity are in Ireland met, and 
munificently met, by Government; 
which, by immense annual grants, 
provides for those great and costly 
establishments for the relief of suf- 
fering, or the encouragement of in- 
dustry, which in Great Britain are 
left to the unaided efforts of private 
individuals. And this, again, is the 
cruel oppression of the English Go- 
vernment ! 

Look at the Poor Laws. Whata 
prodigious burden do they consti- 
tute upon England—how serious and 
growing, an assessment have they 

xed on Scotland! Who, then, main- 
tains the Irish poor, where legal as- 
sessments are unknown? Is it the 
Irish proprietors?—the absentees, 
who, in London, Paris, Rome, or 
Naples, are spending the hard-earned 
fruits of Irish labour? Is it the Irish 
Catholics? No; it is the English and 
the Irish Protestants who relieve the 
Irish poor. It is the prodigous flood 
of Irish pauperism which has over- 
spread Great Britain that has re- 
lieved the sister isle; and the pres- 
sure for employment, so long and 
severely felt by the labouring classes 
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of England, is entirely owing to the 
monstrous immigration which has 
taken place mainly in consequence 
of the redundant population and ha- 
bits of wretchedness which arise 
from the absence of all legal provi- 
sion for the poor on the other side of 
St George’s Channel. Mr Cleland’s 
admirable statistical tables of Glas- 

ow have unfolded the important 
fact, that there are 35,000 Irish in 
that city, almost all in the very lowest 
stages of society ; and the proportion 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, London, Edinburgh, 
and all the other great towns of the 
empire, is proportionally great. Here, 
then, is the quarter where the Irish 
poor are maintained. It is the as- 
sessments or charities of England or 
Scotland which feed them, and feed 
them in spite of the grievous injury 
which their presence does to their 
own labouring poor, both in the re- 
duced rate of wages which they in- © 
duce, and the low standard of com- 
fort and disorderly habits which they 
introduce. More than one Commit- 
tee of Parliament have reported, that 
there has been, since the peace, no 
tendency towards an undue increase 
existing among the English poor, and 
that the existing distress has always, 
and exclusively, been owing to the 
severe competition every where oc- 
casioned by the ceaseless flow of 
Trish pauperism and labour into this 
island. And yet, though suffering so 
cruelly under the consequence of 
Irish poverty, the English have been 
so far from making any complaint, 
that they have actually, during all 
this period, relieved the Irish of the 
whole maintenance of their own poor, 
and submitted to grievous taxation 
themselves, to the manifest liberation 
of their Irish fellow-subjects from a 





* Grants for Harbours since 1810. 





Howth harbour L.345,194 0 0O 
Kingstown ° 304,335 0 0 
Donaghadee . 132,672 0 O 
Portpatrick . 125,379 O O 

Carry over L.907,580 0 0 





Brought over L.907,580, 0 O 
Dunmore é é 79,175 0 O 
Hobbs Point ° 23,122 0 0O 

L.1,009,877 0 O 


+ See Finance Accounts 1833, p. 87, 90. 


Charities and Literary Institutions 
Manufactures and Agriculture 





Public Works and Employment of Poor 


Total, from 1800 to 1833, 





.  1,4,225,750 0 0 
oe 1,340,421 0 0 
3,072,160 0 0 

L,8,638,331 0 0 
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burden which naturally belongs to 
the other part of the empire. And 
this is another instance of the op- 
pression of the English Govern- 
ment! 

But Ireland, say the agitators, is 
ee by the united Parliament ; 
and it is impossible to get the Eng- 
lish or Scotch members to pay any 
attention to the details of Irish bu- 
siness.—Let us examine how this 
charge tallies with the fact. Ever 
since the Union the attention paid by 
both Houses to Irish affairs has been 
incessant and unintermitting, as is 
proved by the Committees, quoted 
below, continued only down to 1815, 
because since that time the vast pro- 
portion of time and patience occu- 
pied in Irish affairs has become no- 
torious to all the world.* Down to 
1829, considerably more than a third 
of the time of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, both in public debates and pri- 
vate committees, was exclusively de- 
voted to Irish affairs, as is proved by 
the large proportion they occupy 
both in Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates, and the Reports and Proceed- 
ings of Parliamentary Committees ; 
a proportion out of all sight greater 
than Ireland was entitled to, either 
from her population, wealth, contri- 
bution to taxes, or political import- 
ance. Since the era of Catholic 
emancipation, and, above all, since 
the epoch of the Reform Bill, the 
time occupied with Irish debates and 
concerns has been so very great, as 
to have amounted to one of the 
greatest of the many evils brought 
upon the nation by that disastrous 
innovation, 

But on these legislative debates 
and deliberations there is one re- 
mark, and itis a most important one, 
to be made, which is this—the Irish 
popular party, amidst all their decla- 
mation ang party zeal, have never 
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been able to suggest one single prac- 
tical measure either for the improve- 
ment of their country, or the relief 
of its sufferings. Abuse and intem- 
perate vehemence they have at all 
times enough and to spare; but 
sound, rational, beneficent legisla- 
tion, they have none to suggest. 
Many are the grievances under which 
Ireland labours, as every country 
will ever labour which is torn by in- 
testine feuds as it has so long been; 
but the Irish demagogues have never 
suggested any remedy for them. All 
that has been done has been achiev- 
ed by English statesmen, or their 
own patriotic Protestant leaders, not 
only without the aid of the Catholic 
malecontents, but against their most 
strenuous efforts. It is justly ob- 
served by that real and eloquent 
patriot, Mr O’Sullivan, that “ it is 
a very memorable fact, that Mr 
O’Connell has never, in any single 
instance, attempted a measure by 
which the peasantry could be bene- 
Jited. Any remission of tithe, all 
men know, would induce a corre- 
sponding increase of rent. The re- 
mission of church cess has the same 
effect, and Mr O’Connell has himself 
characterised it as paltry—but even 
this is not his measure. The peasant 
complains of excessive rent, and pa- 
rades this complaint as one of his 
justifications for conspiring against 
the law—Mr O’Connell has never 
attempted to regulate rents. The 
peasant complains of insecurity of 
tenure—Mr O’Connell has never en- 
deavoured to give him permanency 
of possession. The peasant com- 
plains that his labour has no ade- 
quate remuneration—Mr O'Connell 
has never contended for a rise of 
wages. The peasant complains that 
the unemployed, the old, and infirm, 
are not supported—Mr O'Connell 
has invariably opposed the enact- 





* 1801. Two Committees on Irish Affairs 
1802. One Committee on the Linen Trade. 


1803. One do. 
1805. One do. 


on Irish Poor 
on Grand Canal. 


1806. Three Committees. 
1809. Committee on Bogs. 


1810, Another on 


do. 


1811. Committee on Trish Education. 
1812. Committee on Grand Juries. 
1813, Committee on Irish Currency. 


1814, 





Committee and four Commissions. 
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ment of a poor law; and yet Mr 
O’Connell is the organ and the di- 
rector of popular feeling, and a peo- 
ple suffering under various priva- 
tions, and conspiring against law, 
for no other purpose than to procure 
clothes and food, (if we are to be- 
lieve modern politicians, ) look up to 
one who never took any thought to 
provide them either—acknowledge 
him as their organ—respect him as 
their director—and out of the ex- 
treme poverty, to the enjoyment of 
which he very composedly resigns 
them, create for him, it might be 
said, (for it seems to be formed from 
nothing,) by voluntary contribution, 
a larger salary, all things considered, 
than rewards the exertion of any 
minister, or any officer under the 
crown.” 

The case has been the same with 
the democratic and revolutionary 
party of Ireland in every period of 
their history. They have constantly 
and furiously declaimed on the cruel- 
ty of the English government, but 
without ever suggesting a practical 
remedy for the evils of which they 
complained. Secret societies, Uni- 
ted Irishmen, French connexion, se- 
paration from Engiand, were ever 
the objects at which they were dri- 
ving; a Hibernian republic, inde- 

ndent of England and closely al- 
Tied with the great blood-stained re- 
public of France, the object of their 
secret aspiration. Nothing whatever 
to relieve the sufferings, or improve 
the industry, or better the condition 
of their own poor ever was attempt- 
ed, or even suggested by them. 
Judging from their political conduct, 
one would imagine that their object 
was to keep the poor in a state of 
continual suffering, in order that they 
might constantly form a discontented 
mass on whom they might fall back, 
and on whose cooperation they could 
rely in any ulterior measures which 
they might have in contemplation. 
But our province is to state facts, 
not impute motives; and unhappily 
the annals of faction in every part of 
the world contain too many proofs 
of its woful tendency to warp and 
distort the human mind to render it 
necessary to have recourse to such 
an hypothesis to explain the pheno- 
mena, or make any thing which the 
Trish revolutionists can do, the sub- 
jects of surprise. 


Was then the British Government 
uniformly and equally indulgent to 
the Irish people from the Union in 
1800 to the Catholic Relief Bill in 
1829? Did no class feel the weight of 
authority,or writhe under the severi- 
ty of the British rule ? Yes! there was 
aclass which did feel the English yoke, 
and experienced a sad contrast be- 
tween their present restraint and 
previous license. The whole tribe 
of murderers, cut-throats, and as- 
sassins ; of robbers, burglars, and 
fire-raisers; of thieves, assaulters, and 
harriers; of ravishers, deflowerers, 
and masterful depredators, were 
grievously oppressed by the English 
yoke. Comparatively speaking, their 
occupation was gone. The Insurrec- 
tion act enabled the local magistrates 
to transport these nocturnal fiends 
by the hundred. Under the shadow 
of this severe but necessary and sa- 
lutary law, the industrious poor were 
enabled to go to bed in tolerable se- 
curity that they would not be roused 
from their sleep by the torch of the 
incendiary or the dagger of the as- 
sassin; they could waken in the night 
without expecting every moment to 
hear a ball come through the win- 
dow, or the crackling of fire com- 
mence under their thatched roof. 
The discontented counties were ra- 
pidly cleared of their disorderly and 
lawless characters ; Jaw was regain. 
ing the mastery over violence; in- 
dustrious habits were beginning to 
spread; and this protection, joined 
to the vast and rapidly increasing 
encouragement to industry, derived 
from the English market, and the 
unbounded generosity of the English 
Government, was rapidly increasing 
the wealth and enlarging the pres- 
perity of the country. 


We have now arrived at a new era 
in Irish history; that in which the 
democratic party in Ireland gained 
the ascendency, first by the Catholic 
Relief Bill of 1829, which opened to 
them the entrance to both Houses of 
Parliament, and next the Reform 
Act, which enabled them, through 
that entrance, to deluge the legisla- 
ture. What have been the results of 
this change? Has crime decreased, 
violence subsided, outrage disap- 
peared, since the Catholics were es- 
tablished in the legislature and ob- 
tained a legal channel for the state- 
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ment of their grievances?» Has ‘in- 
dustry increased, wealthaugmented, 
suffering declined since the memo- 
rable time when the vice-regal man- 
date “ Agitate! agitate! agitate!” 
went forth from the Castle of Dub- 
lin? Has the agitation of the disaf- 
fected, the violence of the depreda- 
tors a with thecommence- 
ment of the boasted system of con- 
ciliation and concession; with the 
stoppage of payment of tithes, the 
abolition of church cess, and the 
introduction of flattery and truck- 
ling to the Catholic clergy? Here, 
again, we shall have recourse to the 
evidence of facts; and, fortunately, 
the statistical returns laid before 
Parliament, and lately published, en- 
able us to do so in great abundance. 

From the details published in the 
finance accounts for the year 1833, 
it appears, that under this new sys- 
tem, the industry and prosperity of 
Ireland has declined even more ra- 
pidly than under the old system 
it had advanced. It is with deep 
regret that we announce this fact ; 
but statistical returns. are ugly cus- 
tomers, not easily evaded, and their 
results rise up in fearful array against 
the present system. To perceive 
the value and connexion with poli- 
tical changes of the facts we are now 
going to mention, it is only neces- 
sary to recollect, that the Catholic 
Relief Bill was passed in March, 
1829—that the Whigs came into 
power in November, 1830—that Re- 
form agitation commenced in March, 
1831, and that in June, 1831, began 
the great combination against tithes, 
which has ever since convulsed the 
kingdom. 

From the table quoted below, it 
appears, that since the year 1830, 
the imports of Ireland have sensibly 
declined, and that her exports have 
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fallen off nearly one-half, This woful’ 
result appears the same, whether we 
go by the official or the real value.* 
Nor is it possible for the agitators 
to avoid the inference obviously de- 
ducible from these facts, by an al- 
leged general decline of British in- 
dustry over the whole empire; for 
there again the facts are directly in 
their teeth. From the same returns 
it appears, that the British exports, 
during the same three years, have 
considerably increased, although the 
imports have diminished. {t The de- 
cline of imports during the three 
last years, is a clear proof of the 
blow at our internal resources which 
the Whig system of government has 
occasioned, and the diminution of 
home consumption, which the dread 
of the revolutionary changes, so evi- 
dently impending over all, has pro- 
duced ; but what are we to say to 
the fall of Irish exports to nearly a 
half of their former amount, at the 
very time when the exports of Great 
Britain were increasing? This wo- 
ful result is obviously the work of 
the agitators—of that total insecu- 
rity of life and property which has 
arisen from the savage violence 
which has been let loose over Ire- 
land, since, in addition to its usual 
and established causes of discon- 
tent, the dreadful work of agitation 
has been going on in the country. 
The general decline of the imports— 
that is, of internal consumption, 
which, ever since the Whigs came 
into office, has been observable over 
the empire, may fairly be ascribed 


to the dread of spoliation, which has - 


naturally seized upon the minds of 
men since revolutionary principles 
were adopted by the Government ; 
but the additional and extraordinary 
fall of Irish exports is obviously ow- 
ing to a cause peculiar to that island, 





* Imports and Exports of Ireland, in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833: 


Years, Imports—Official Value. | Exports—Official Value. | Exports—Real Value. 
1831, L. 1,552,228 L.608,938 L.510,952 
1832, 1,348,824 452,775 398,497 
1833, 1,423 264 368,653 361,834 


Parl. Paper, No. 116, Finance Accounts, 1834, p. 126. 
+ Imports and Exports of Great Britain, in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833: 


Years, Imports—Official Value. | 
1831, L.48,161,661 
1832, 43,237,416 
1833, 44,529,287 


_Exports—Official Value, Xportsof Brit. Prod.d 


Manuf.—Real Value. 
L, 70,820, 066 L. 36,652, 694 
75,618,796 


36,046,027 
79,454,439 39,305,512 


Parl. Paper, No. 114, 25th March, 1834, p. 126, 
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and can be ascribed only to the dry- 
ing up of the sources of industry, 
under the pressure of the total inse- 
eurity to life and property, which 
the lawless state of the country pro- 
duced. 

Has, then, every thing in Ireland 
declined alike since the mandate to 
agitate went forth from the Castle? 
No! there is one thing which has not 
declined under the agitating system, 
but augmented in a prodigious and 
unprecedented ratio. The increase 
of Crime, under the system of agita- 
tion, has been unexampled even in 
the long and bloody annals of Irish 
violence. The following table de- 
monstrates this beyond a doubt. 


Serious crimes in Ireland, during the last 
three months of 1829: Emancipation 


bill, passed in March, ° 300 
Do. of 1830, . ° . 499 
Do. of 1831—Reform agitation, 814 
Do. of 1832—Reform and Repeal 

agitation, . ° - 1513 


Thus, while under the system of 
agitation the exports of Ireland were 
reduced nearly a HALF, the atrocious 
crimes were multiplied in three 
years Fiverotp. ‘They had risen 
indeed to such a pitch, as to call forth 
the special attention of the Legisla- 
ture; and, as the first fruits of their 
boasted system of conciliation and 
concession, the Whig Ministers were 
compelled, in Spring, 1833, to adopt 
and press through, with the whole 
weight of Government, a measure 
of extraordinary and surpassing se- 
verity, which, on their own admis- 
sion, threw all other rigorous mea- 
sures of former times into the shade, 
and was defended on the footing only 
of absolute necessity, and of its being 
in its own nature so total a destruc- 
tion of the liberties of the people, 
that it never could be drawn into a 
precedent even in the most arbitrary 
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times. Thus was it found in Ireland, 
as every where else in the world, 
that real freedom was destroyed by 
the hands of its intemperate and vio- 
lent supporters, and that industry, 
peace, and happiness were fast wi- 
thering away under its delusive and 
withering blast. 

General assertions prove nothing, 
and make no serious impression on 
the mind; and therefore we have 
transcribed from a late Parliamen- 
tary return a statement of the crimes 
reported in Ireland during the year 
1832—the boasted and glorious year 
of Whig government, when the boast- 
ed system of truckling to revolution, 
conciliation, and concession, was in 
full and unrestrained operation. It 
exhibits a return, unparalleled at 
this time in any Christian state, 
which carries us back from the nine- 
teenth to the fourteenth century ; 
which threatens soon to restore the 
anarchy of the middle ages, and 
bury an age, perpetually boasting of 
its intelligence, civilisation, and edu- 
cation, in the bloody gloom of savage 
life.* It contains the melancholy 
and disgraceful catalogue, in one 
year, of 248 murders, 1172 highway 
robberies, 844 burglaries, 212 rapes, 
571 houses burnt, 1,675 cases of pro- 
perty destroyed. And this in a 
Christian land, in the nineteenth 
century, in a country which had 
been treated with unexampled leni- 
ty by Government, which, till three 
years before, had been making un- 
exampled strides in wealth, prospe- 
rity, and industry. How are we to 
explain this woful spectacle? The 
system of agitation had been in un- 
restrained operation, headed by Go- 
vernment, for three years, and that 
is its result. 

Painful as this specimen of the 
effects of Whig government is, we 
know not whether the table imme- 





* Offences committed in Ireland in 1832 :— 


























Attacks | Destrey- | | , 
Mur-|Robbery|Burgla-} Rape. | on jing Pro- Burning] Tilegal Ribbon 
der. | | ry. | Houses. | perty. |Houses. | Notices.) Assaults. 
| 

Ulster, a4| 323) 56 | 53 57 | 152 | 108 | 320| 109 
Leinster, | 66| 539 646 | 28 | 1318 | 464 | 286 | 1339] 852 
Connaught, | 53 | 280 | 138 | 116 209 | 47 94 268 | 119 

Munster, 85; 30) 4 / 15 91 66 | 83 | 159 
Total, | 249| 1172 | 844 | 212 | 1675 | 729 | 571 | 2086 | 1080 














Parliamentary Return, 14th March, 1834. 
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diately below the former is not still 
more deplorable.* From that it ap- 
pears that the proportion of persons 
convicted for this enormous cata- 
logue of crimes was deplorably small. 
For 248 murders only 31 persons 
were convicted, though that crime is 
generally committed in Ireland by 
numerous gangs: for 844 burglaries 
only 51 persons were convicted, 
though that crime is almost always 
committed in that country in the 
same manner: for 1172 robberies, 
only 34: for 212 rapes, only 17: for 
1675 attacks on houses, only 51 : for 
571 houses burnt, only 5. In short, at 
an average there was not in that 
year one person convicted for every 
ifty atrocious crimes committed ! 
What does this state of things de- 
monstrate? Evidently a system of 
intimidation which amounted to a 
complete denial of justice; a state 
of lawless and desperate violence, 
which rendered it unsafe for any 
person to give information even in 
regard to a crime, far less to bear 
testimony against any accused per- 
son in a court of justice; the exist- 
ence, in short, of a state of savage 
anarchy, to which there is nothing 
comparable in any other part of 
Europe. With truth did Govern- 
ment say, in their pamphlet on Re- 
form and the Reformed Parliament, 
that the “only question then was, 
whether or not Ireland was to re- 
lapse into the savage anarchy of 
Abyssinia.” 

ere we must do the Whig Go- 
vernment justice. They at length 
saw, from the strong evidence of 
facts, that the system of conciliation 
and concession to the Catholics, 
which they had so long and elo- 
quently advocated, could no longer 
be maintained, and they had the good 
sense and the magnanimity at once 
to abandon it. Going, but not before 


it was absolutely necessary, at once 
into the other extreme, they passed 
the Coercion Act, which at one blow 
prostrated, indeed, the agitation of 
the country, but restored that with- 
out which liberty or freedom are 
utterly useless—security to life and 

roperty. The searching and appal- 
ing act laid the axe at once to the 
root of the evil, by stopping the ex- 
citation of the people by means of 
their demagogues. Public meetings 
were forbidden, numerous assem-< 
blies denounced, extraordinary pow- 
ers conferred upon the Lord-lieu- 
tenant for the proclamation of coun- 
ties, and military courts established 
for the trial in the counties so pro- 
claimed of offenders. Satan felt the 
spear of Michael : agitation, and with 
it its usual concomitants of murder, 
robbery, fire-raising, and burglary, 
rapidly subsided; and Ireland, for 
the first time since the agitation for 
Catholic Emancipation commenced, 
tasted the sweets of security and re- 
pose. The returns of crimes for 
1833 and 1834 have not yet been 
published ; but the Government have 
stated, in the House of Peers, that 
the atrocious crimes had generally 
declined to a fourth part of what 
they were before the Coercion Act 
was passed; and that in Kilkenny, 
which was the only county that was 
actually proclaimed, they had almost 
disappeared. And so deeply was 
Government made sensible of the 
strong and indissoluble connexion 
between political agitation and pre- 
dal violence, that Mr Lyttleton, the 
Irish secretary, stated in the House 
of Commons that he had never met 
with a single person, of whatever 
party, in Ireland, who did not de- 
scribe the Coercion Act as the very 
best measure which ever had been 
devised for the peace and industry 
of that country; and Lord Welles- 





* Table showing the results of prosecutions for great crimes in Ireland in 1832 :— 

















Crimes. Convicted. | Acquitted. No bills found, Total. 
Murder, 31 177 221 429 
Burglary, 51 49 91 149 
Robbery, 34 44 20 98 
Rape, 17 74, 178 239 
Attacks on houses, 51 39 224 314 
Burning Houses, 5 2 20 27 

















The total persons executed in Ireland was 39, of whom 17 were for murder.— 
The criminals were 16,289,—Porrzn’s Parliamentary Tables, ii. 89. 
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ley, the Lord-lieutenaut, stated, in 
the memorable correspondence with 
Government which led to Earl Grey’s 
overthrow,—* These disturbances 
have been, in every instance, excited 
and inflamed by the agitation of the 
combined projects for the abolition 
of tithes and the destruction of the 
union with Great Britain. I cannot 
employ words of sufficient strength 
to express my solicitude, that his 
Majesty’s Government should fix the 
deepest attention on the intimate 
connexion, marked by the strongest 
characters in ai/ these transactions, 
between the system of agitation and 
its inevitable consequence, the system 
of combination, leading to violence 
and outrage: they are INSEPARABLY 
CAUSE AND EFFECT; nor can I, after 
the most attentive consideration of 
the dreadful scenes passing under 
my view, by any effort of my under- 
standing, separate one from the other 
in that unbroken chain of indissolu- 
ble connexion.”” What Lord Welles- 
ley may have said to Lord Brougham, 
in his correspondence with that 
exalted functionary at that critical 
moment, in Greek, on subjects of 
criticisms connected with the ancient 
tragedians, we do not pretend to 
know: but this is what he said in 
good English to the prime minister 
of England; and it is language so 
plain, that he that runs may read. 

It will not appear surprising that 
this “indissoluble connexion” should 
exist between political agitation, and 
general outrage, when the influence 
of the Catholic priesthood, and the 
unhappy revolutionary purposes to 
which it isnow applied, is considered. 
The baneful influence of this body ; 
the disgraceful prostitution which 
they have made of their clerical 
sway and sacred functions, to the 
purposes of party ambition and 
democratic faction; the indiffer- 
ence with which they have regard- 
ed every outrage, disorder, and 
crime, provided it answered the 
purposes of their political dema- 
gogues, has long been felt; but the 
machinery by which these deplo- 
rable effects were achieved, was, in 
a great degree, unknown, and its 
existence was rather guessed at, 
from external appearances, than as- 
certained. Now, however, this is 
no longer the case. The interior of 
the prison-house has been laid open ; 


a master hand has exposed to pub- 
lie view the hidden springs and 
wheels of the machine, by which 
Ireland has so long been desolated, 
and the real causes which have so 
long made its wounds to fester, 
and checked all the efforts of the 
healing powers of nature to close 
them. The pamphlet of the Rev. 
Mr Croly, Catholic priest of Ovens 
and Aglis, has laid open this extra 
ordinary mystery, and we hasten to 
lay before our readers some extracts 
from this able production, of great 
and surpassing interest to the gene- 
ral concerns of the empire at this 
time, which has already been re- 
peatedly noticed by the Conserva- 
tive press; but whose revelations 
are worthy of a place in a less 

erishable record than their fleeting 
journals. 

The mode in which the influence 
of the parish priests is now render- 
ed mainly subservient to the extrac- 
tion of money from the unhappy 
people, is thus explained :— 

“The mode of exacting clerical 
dues is quite arbitrary and caprici- 
ous ; fixedness and uniformity are 
out of the question. Almost every 
thing depends upon the temper and 
disposition of the clergyman. It is 
a fact that the exactions are con- 
tinually on the increase; and that 
the main attention of the clergy 
appears to be directed towards the 
enlargement of their incomes. The 
dues are now nearly double what 
they were thirty years ago; so that, 
strange as it may appear, amid the 
decay of trade and commerce, agri- 
culture and manufacture, the reve- 
nues of the Irish Catholic Church 
are in a constant, steady, progressive 
state of improvement. 

“ The people are losing their re- 
spect for the priests and for religi- 
on—which is now, to all appearance, 
rendered completely subservient to the 
exaction of money, The priest and 
his flock are continually coming into 
hostile collision on pecuniary mat- 
ters—the former endeavouring to 
enforce his demands by the dint of 
terror; the latter paying with the 
utmost reluctance, and quite ripe for 
shaking off the expensive yoke of 
clerical authority. 

“In former times, the Catholic 
clergy lived in the most homely 
style. In their dress, their manners, 
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their dwellings, their tables, they 
stood little higher than the common 
farmers. With a few exceptions, 
they had no idea whatever of high 
life ; of being clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
every day. They needed not, there- 
fore, such an amount of revenue as 
is necessary for the more consequen- 
tial and more expensive clergy of 
the present times. Thestate of Ca- 
tholic society, and of the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, is considerably al- 
tered. The humility or the obscurity 
of former times has entirely disap- 
peared, and is forgotten. The country 
priest now copes with the country 
squire, keeps sporting dogs, con- 
trols elections, presides at politi- 
cal clubs, and sits “ cheek by jowl” 
at public dinners and public assem- 
blies with peers of the land and 
members of Parliament. Would the 
former humble standard of church 
revenues be adequate to the expen- 
diture of men of this aspiring and 
consequential description ? The ex- 
traordinary exactions, therefore, that 
are so much complained of, are the 
necessary consequence of the extra- 
ordinary change of circumstances. 

“ The revenue of the parish priest 
is derived from a variety of sources. 
There are confession dues, marriage 
dues, baptism dues, mass dues, and 
dues for anointing. He is also paid at 
times for attendance at funerals. Con- 
fession farnishes the most steady and 
constant source of revenue. It some- 
times happens that this business is 
not transacted quietly. If increased 
dues are demanded—a thing of oc- 
casional occurrence — disagreeable 
and sometimes scandalous alterca- 
tions ensue. Similar scenes occur 
when individuals attend and crave 
time for payment; while such as ab- 
sent themselves, unless they send tiie 
dues as an apology, are generally 
made the subject of public abuse 
and exposure.” 

Mr Croly’s observations upon the 
exaction of money in marriage dues 
are equally important : 

“ The first thing done, when there 
is a question of marrying a couple, 
is to make a bargain about the mar- 
riage money. This sometimes causes 
a considerable delay. The remune- 
ration or stipend prescribed by the 
diocesan statutes is never thought 
of for a moment, Indeed, all sta. 
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tutes respecting money matters are 
a mere dead. letter. The priest 
drives as hard a bargain as he cap, 
and strives to make the most of the 
occasion. Marriages are sometimes 
broken off in consequence of the 
supposed exorbitance of the de- 
mands. 

“ The money part of the trans- 
action causes all the canons of the 
church, touching matrimony, to be 
set at defiance. The publication of 
banns prescribed by the Council of 
Trent is neglected; and why so? 
Because money must be raised for 
the maintenance of the bishop to 
whom belongs the mulct for license 
or dispensation. The pecuniary 
wants of the bishop are the weighty 
reasons by which it is said he is 
moved to dispeuse with the triple 
publication of the banns of matri- 
mony. This omission gives rise to 
numberless abuses.” 

And just the same is the spirit in 
which baptism and extreme unction 
are administered—lucre is the main- 
spring of all. Of extreme unction, 
Mr Croly says— 

“ This rite is often administered 
under most distressing circumstan- 
ces—amid sickness, lamentation, 
destitution and want; yet money is 
demanded in most cases, particularly 
in the country; and instances occur 
of payment being demanded before- 
hand, and even of money being 
pocketed by the priest which had 
been given as alms for the relief of 
the dying. No doubt instances of 
this description are of rare occur- 
rence; but then they never should 
occur; nor ever would occur, but 
for the dependent state of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood. The demand for 
anointing money is sanctioned by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, like 
the demands for the discharge of 
other clerical functions. It is one of 
the fixed determinate dues; and is 
in general enforced, notwithstand- 
ing the awful and melancholy cir- 
cumstances that accompany the 
transaction. Often, when the money 
is not to be had, bitter words take 
place in the very hearing and presence 
of the poor dying person.” 

And all is summed up in the fol- 
lowing strong, but true sentence :— 

“In short, the entire system at 
present pursued by the Irish Ca- 
tholic clergy as to money matters, 
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or matters of Church finance, is to 
make the very most of their minis- 
try in gross and in detail; and, re- 
gardless of consequence, to render 
every part and parcel of religion, 
whether we regard the administra- 
tion of sacraments, or the celebra- 
tion of divine worship, subservient 
to considerations of self-interest.” 

When such is the system pursued 
by the Catholic priesthood for their 
own pecuniary interests, it may be 
easily imagined what a tremendous 
engine their influence becomes, 
when it is concentrated for the pur- 
poses of political intrigue, and wield- 
ed by a faction careless of every 
thing but their own ambition. It ap- 
pears, accordingly, from Mr Croly’s 
testimony, that the dreadful scenes 
of violence and crime of which the 
preceding statistical returns give so 
melancholy a picture, are in reality 
owing to the manner in which the 
priests either lend themselves to the 
purposes of political agitation, or 
refrain from exerting their powerful 
influence in checking it, when it is 
so directed by the political agitators 
of the day. We request our readers’ 
particular attention to the following 
most important observations. 

“One reflection more, and we 
shall be done with this part of the 
subject. Let us view the conduct 
of the Irish priests this time past as 
instructors of their people. Have 
they attended to the preaching of 
the Gospel? Have they inculcated 
the principles of the Catholic reli- 
gion? Their congregations every 
where have shown an utter disre- 
gard to law and to the constituted 
authorities; nothing among them 
but sedition and insubordination ; 
burning and maiming ; murder and 
massacre—mob-law; in short, the 
greatest of all curses the order of 
the day. What did the priests—the 
guides and pastors of the people— 
do under these circumstances ? Did 
they set their faces against this un- 
happy state of things? Did they 
preach obedience and subordina- 
tion? Did they inculcate submis- 
sion to the authority of law; or aid 
in preserving the peace and tran- 
quillity of society ?—all which they 
were bound to do as ministers of the 
Gospel, and priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This is a posi- 
tion that cannot be disputed, It has 


been always the boast of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that she teaches 
her children to observe the laws, to 
respect the civil magistrate, and to 
do nothing inconsistent with the 
public peace and with individual 
security. The Irish Catholic priests 
have not this time past preached 
these doctrines to the people. It 
would be too much, perhaps, to say 
that the priests themselves were the 
original instigators of the misguided 
multitude. TZhere is no doubt that 
many of them acted a prominent part 
in the business; and the impression 
on the minds of the common people 
was, and is, that the priests gave it 
their full and unqualified sanction. 
But many of them yielded reluc- 
tantly to the torrent; and appeared 
to give their approbation to that 
which they in reality condemned. 
They went with the multitude, in- 
stead of guiding the multitude; and 
suffered religion and morality to 
be completely turned topsy-turvy. 
The multitude held the strings of 
the Catholic purse; and woe be- 
tide the unfortunate priest who 
would set himself in opposition to 
their wishes. As a body they be- 
came all-powerful in this respect. 
The common cry among them was, 
that they would not uphold any 
priest who would not back them in 
their proceedings; and instances 
could be produced where this threat 
was carried into execution; and up- 
right individuals of the clerical body 
were made the objects of every 
species of injustice and persecution. 
The dread of poverty, and of being 
cast off by those to whom they look- 
ed for subsistence, contributed 
powerfully to make the body at 
large become mere time servers, and 
overlook the obligations of their 
sacred ministry. 1t was a kind of 
gentle apostasy arising from base 
considerations of a_ self-interest. 
Accordingly, they either preached 
or countenanced lawless combina- 
tion, and suffered the temple to be 
profaned.” 

In a country like Ireland, where 
the influence of the priesthood is so 
powerful, and such amazing efforts 
are made to rouse to desperate acts 
a peasantry which has ever been re- 
markable, as Sir Hussey Vivian, the 
Commander-in-chief in Ireland, ob- 
seryes in his evidence before the 
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House of Commons, “ for its indif- 
ference to human life,’ it is not sur- 
prising that the assistance thus ren- 
dered, or indifference manifested, by 
the clergy to acts of outrage for the 
purposes of combination, should have 
produced the disastrouseffects which 
rendered the Coercion Act neces- 
sary. 

Of the manner in which the pea- 
santry are at all times ready to en- 
gage in the work of massacre, rob- 
bery, or fire-raising, at the bidding, 
or for the purpose of agitation, either 
political or religious, the same reve- 
rend gentleman presents us with the 
following graphic account : 

“ Nothing can persuade them but 
that they ought to hate and extermi- 
nate—if in their power—all such as 
difjer from them in religion. lt gives 
them great offence to see their priests 
on friendly terms with Protestants ; 
and such priests as stand in this sort 
of relationship are by way of re- 
proach denominated Protestant 
priests. In the country, the lower 
orders make no scruple whatever in 
combining against law and order, 
and massacring, if they can, all those 
who do not join in their combina- 
tions. In their late anti-tithe war, 
they set no more value on the life of a 


fillow-creature than on the life of the 


most worthless brute ; and many who 
suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law for murders of the most revolt- 
ing description, could with great dif- 
ficalty be brought to acknowledge 
the justice of their sentence. They 
considered it no breach of God’s com- 
mandment to murder a tithe-owner, or 
a tithe-receiver, or a tithe-collector, 
or a tithe-valuator, ora tithe process- 
server, or even any one that would 
not assist them in the great and good 
work of extinguishing tithes altoge- 
ther. They (the demagogues) appear 
indeed to have got the full control over 
the Irish Catholic Church ; and they 
accordingly exercise a despotism over 
it such as it could hardly be supposed 
subject to, if it were in the closest 
alliance with the state. They have 
repeatedly overawed the bishops 
within the last thirty years—that is, 
during the period that they them- 
selves have been figuring away in the 
body politic. They have scared 
them from their position respecting 
clerical pensions and respecting the 
royal veto; haye made them look on 





with fear and trembling at the pro- 
fanation of their chapels, which have 
been turned into political club- 
houses ; and the profanation of their 
clergy, who have been used as poli- 
tical demagogues. Let the bishops 
speak out and declare how they have 
writhed these thirty years past un- 
der the shackles of political agitation, 
and lamented in secret the fallen state 
of their order in this country. The 
Council of Trent—the last general 
council—declares that “ tithes are 
due to God or to religion, and that 
it is sacrilegious to withhold them.” 
The tithe system, in the transition 
and in the course of time under- 
went a curtailment. If the Re- 
formation had not taken place or 
been introduced into this country, or 
if the monarchs of Great Britain had 
remained obedient children of the 
Holy Father—how would the case 
stand at the present day? Would 
Dr Doyle have denounced the tithes 
as a devouring impost; or put up his 
famous prayer that ‘the hatred of 
the people to tithes may prove as 
lasting as their love of justice?’ 
Would he have preached up the doc- 
trine of passive resistance, and, in . 
the effervescence of his anti-tithe 
zeal, have given occasion to such 
shootings, and hangings, and mas- 
sacres, and outrages without num- 
ber, of the most revolting descrip- 
tion? Would he, to accomplish his 
purpose, have assisted in loosening 
the bonds of society, and making re- 
ligion ancillary to disorder and in- 
subordination ? 

** And now, ye Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland, it is high time for you to 
hold up your heads, and to act 
a part suitable to the importance and 
dignity of your order. Ye have 
exhibited even a want of uniformity, 
for the clergy of Ulster have pre- 
served religion free from that con- 
tagion of party politics by which it 
has been infected in most other parts 
of the kingdom. Ye suffered politi- 
cal or factious harangues to be made 
from your altars at the celebration of 
divine worship, and surrendered 
your churches to be used as politi- 
cal club-houses ; thus not only trans- 
gressing in general against the sanc= 
tity of the occasion and the sanctity 
of the temple, but also violating an 
express ordinance of the Council of 
Trent respecting such matters,” 
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We must, with whatever. reluc- 
tance, stop here in our extracts from 
that most age ey and interest- 
ing. hlet; the first key which 
oo Cocnaieeded by the Irish Ca- 
tholie clergy to the dreadful system 
of agitation for political or party pur- 
poses, by which their country has so 
long been illuminated by conflagra- 
tiou, and stained by blood. We shall 
only add, that the pamphlet bears in 
every page the signet-mark of truth, 
justice, and discrimination; and that 
itis perhaps the most important pro- 
duction on the internal state of Ire- 
land, and the hidden causes of its 
frightful maladies that has ever is- 
sued from the press. 

And it is wita sucu Facts before 
their eyes—with sucu EVIDENCE af- 
forded by the statistical returns in 
their possession, and the important 
revelations now disclosed as to the 
working of the hidden machinery 
which has so long kept Ireland in a 
flame, that Ministers have set them- 
selves to the great work of Irish pa- 
cification. And what have they re- 
cently done in that great and neces- 
sary work? Have they followed up 
the admirable principles (admirable 
for a country in such a state, and 
for that only) of the Coercion Act ? 
Have they striven to coerce the 
agitation which irrefragable proofs 
show has ever produced such awful 
effects? Have they acted upon the 
opinion of their own Lord-lieute- 
nant, that there is such an indisso- 
luble connexion between political 
agitation and rural murder, robbery, 
and conflagration, that he cannot 
find words in the English language 
of sufficient strength to express it? 
Alas! they have done the reverse of 
ail this. Undismayed by the ruinous 
effects of the conceding system in 
former times—untaught by the ad- 
mirable effects which have resulted 
from the brief period in which they 
adopted an opposite principle with- 
in these two years, they have again 
rushed blindfold into the conceding 
system. The Catholic priesthood 
again rule triumphant—agitation for 
political purposes is revived—mur- 
der, robbery, and conflagration are 
again about to stalk through the 
jJand.. The Coercion Act is renewed 
without the three first clauses; that 
is, without the clauses which tie up 
the hands of political agitators; and 


they are permitted again to com- 
mence the frightful work of political 
excitement. What has this system 
led to in time past? Such a state 
of outrage, disorder, and violence, 
that Ministers themselves tell us the 
only question was, whether Ireland 
was not to relapse into the savage 
anarchy of Abyssinia? What can 
be expected from it in time to come? 
Nothing but a renewal of the same 
frightful scenes, till.a second unmu- 
tilated Coercion Act is, after Ireland 
has been again the theatre of mur- 
der and conflagration, rendered in- 
dispensable. Lord Brougham him- 
self said, in the House of Peers, 
that to renew the Coercion Act, 
without the three first clauses, was 
to refuse to touch, even with your 
little finger, the agitators of Dublin, 
and to press with the whole weight 
of your loins on the peasantry in the 
country. And yet this is what Lord 
Brougham and the purified Admi- 
nistration Reform Cabinet, of which 
he is a member, have done! 

Is this the only concession Minis- 
ters have made to the great agitator ? 
Have they not also introduced a bill 
which goes at once to confiscate 
two-fifths of the income of every 
clergyman in Ireland, without any 
equivalent? Was not this revolu- 
tionary confiscation to take effect 
instantly, and on existing interests ? 
And what was the excuse set up for 
this monstrous piece of democratic 
legislation? Why, that the clergy 
of Ireland were so ill paid, that it 
would be rather a relief than other- 
wise to them to have three-fifths 
paid by the landlords, instead of 
five-fifths by the tenantry; that is, 
they first, by the extension of the 
system of excitement, and from the 
complete obedience yielded to the 
vice-regal mandate, “ Agitate, agi- 
tate, agitate,” and by announcing 
from the Treasury-bench the ap- 
proaching “ extinction of tithes” in 
Ireland, render their collection im- 
possible, or extremely difficilt—and 
then they turn round and say to the 
clergy, “ You are in so miserable a 
state, that you had much better sub- 
mit at once with a good grace, and 
agree to the loss of two-fifths of 
your property.” In what does this 
conduct differ from the French Re- 
volutionary Government, which first, 
by paying the fundholders in assig- 
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nats not worth an hundredth part of 
the sum at which they were ferced 
on the public creditors, reduced 
them to starvation, and then offered 
them the boon of receiving one-third 
of the sums due to them in specie, 
and losing altogether the other two- 
thirds? Without doubt, to fund- 
holders whose pockets were stuffed 
with assignats at a discount of twen- 
ty thousand per cent, this was a 
great relief; but does this in the 
slightest degree palliate or gloss over 
in the eye of history that disgraceful 
national bankruptcy ? and is it pos- 
sible to palliate one great revolu- 
tionary confiscation by referring to 
the general misery endured by pre- 
vious revolutionary changes ? 

It is immaterial to our argument 
whether these revolutionary mea- 
sures were or were not forced upon 
Government by the House of Com- 
mons. We deem it highly probable 
that they were; and that against 
their better judgment, Ministers 
were compelled to go into conces- 
sions to the agitating party in Ire- 
land, which they were well aware 
would cause the reign of murder, 
robbery, and conflagration again to 
arise in that unhappy land. Nothing 
is more likely than that Lord Mel- 
bourne found that the democratic 
party, which, by means. of some 
dark intrigue, had overturned Lord 
Grey’s cabinet, were so powerful in 
the House of Commons, that they 
could not be resisted, and that un- 
less he agreed to this great conces- 
sion to their Irish leader, a majority 
could not have been secured in the 
Lower House, and the nation, at the 
very time when it stood most in 
need of it, would have been left 
without a government. We fully 
sympathize with the feelings expres- 
sed by. that unfortunate Prime Mi- 
nister, when he conjured the Peers 
to recollect in what state the coun- 
try would have been left, if, when 
the Tories felt themselves, from the 
temper of the House of Commons, 
unequal to the task of guiding the 
State, the Whigs had quitted the helm. 
All that may be perfectly true; it 
may furnish the best apology for the 
present pitiable weakness: of Mini- 
sters, and shield them from the im- 

utation of voluntarily consigning 

reland to outrage and devastation : 
but. it will not alter the nature of 
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things. It will not make wrong right, 
nor robbery justice—it will net take 
the eternal brand from the forchead 
of Revolution, nor save from exe- 
cration the authors of such a cala- 
mitous state of things. It is in vain 
to attempt to palliate injustice, or 
veil over confiscation, under the 
flimsy plea of state necessity. The 
distinctions of right and wrong are 
eternal and immutable; they are not 
to be glossed over by referring to 
the power of O’Connell or his fol- 
lowers. If the crew of a vessel vo- 
luntarily place its government in in- 
capable hands, and in hands that 
were known and denounced from 
the first a®incapable, it will not re~ 
move the execrations of ages that 
they were drifted headlong on the 
first ledge of breakers. If the Irish 
demagogues are so powerful, that 
in order to disarm their hostility in 
the House of Commons, it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to the robbery 
of two-fifths of every clergyman’s 
property—let those answer foritwho 
obstinately supported, and insanely 
forced through by the whole weight of 
the royal prerogative,in opposition to 
the property and education of the 
State, a great democratic change, 
obviously calculated to produce this 
result. We uniformly asserted that 
spoliation was the real object of the 
Revolutionists—that Reform was 
valued by them only as leading to 
that result, solely as a means to an 
end; and now that the effect has 
taken place, that the pressure from 
below is showing itself, and revolu« 
tionary confiscation is felt to be es- 
sential to carry on the Government, 
the Whigs attempt to excuse their 
present weakness under their former 
madness, and to veil acts of robbery 
under an alleged state necessity of 
their own creation. 

Among the many arts which the 
Irish revolutionists make use of to 
disarm the opposition which their 
violent and unjust measures cannot 
fail to produce among all men of 
education and virtuous feelings, of 
whatever political party in England, 
there is none more ordinary, or at- 
tended unhappily with greater effect, 
than representing their opponente, 
the men of property and education 
in Ireland, as a bloodthirsty faction, 
desirous only of establishing a cruel 
and exterminating system of govern 
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ment, and justly chargeable with all 
the bloodshed, disorder, and anar- 
chy of that unhappy country. To 
such misrepresentations, the facts, 
the important and decisive facts 
above given, illustrative of the asto- 
nishing lenity of English—that is, 
of Protestant rule to Ireland, since 
the Union, affords, perhaps, a suffi- 
cient refutation; but to those who 
are still unconvinced, we would ear- 
nestly recommend a perusal of the 
eloquent speeches of the Protestant 
leaders, perhaps Mr Boyton and Mr 
O'Sullivan, teeming in every page 
with sound argument, historical in- 
formation, glowing eloquence, which 
must at last overpower the mass of 
falsehood, sophistry, and misrepre- 
sentation with which they are as- 
sailed on the other side. Let Mr 
Boyton speak for himself on these 
false and atrocious charges against 
the Irish Protestants. 

“We are charged, my lord, with the 
design of extirpating the labouring 
Catholic population—such, I think, 
the phrase is—and a reverend friend 
of mine has a speech coined for him, 
and he and the meeting of the 14th 
are charged with these designs. Now, 
my lord, let me say, I was standing 
close to my friend, whom I do not 
now see in his place, and listening 
with that attention which his talents 
and vivacity are sure to command ; 
and though I may not subscribe to 
all his opinions, I heard nothing 
either in expression or sentiment at 
all of the description which has been 
attributed to him, and I can, there- 
fore, from my own knowledge, give 
this calumnious charge the most po 
sitive denial, I do here, my lord, 
in the face of this society, disavow 
this atrocious sentiment, upon my 
own behalf, and in behalf of the in- 
dividuals and body of people with 
whom I have the honour to act. If 
I believed that that body participated 
in this unchristian principle, I would 
disenroll myself from amongst its 
numbers, and fling all connexion 
with it to the winds. If they ima- 
gine us base enough to entertain a 
sentiment so unchristian, can they 
conceive us so egregiously stupid, 
impregnated with such asinine fatui- 
ty, as to utter one so impolitic? I 

eak now of the clergy. It must be 
obvious, as the plainest axiom, that 
there are no two classes in society 
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whose interests are so completely | 
the same—whose temporal interests, 
I mean, are so bound up together, 
as the clergy of the established 
church, and the lower order of the 


Irish population. Surely every one 
must see, that if the church pro- 
perty were abolished to-morrow, 
the landlords would be gainers.— 
But this delusion will pass away; 
Mr Stanley’s bill, which already 
has done so much, will yet, I do 
firmly believe, come into univer- 
sal operation; the source of irrita- 
tion will be removed, and the means 
of deception taken away; and the 
Roman Catholic peasant will yet see 
how clearly it is to his advantage, 
instead of paying his rent to a per- 
son whom he never sees, to be re- 
moved and entirely taken away, and 
expended in a foreign land, to have 
a certain portion of it handed over to 
a resident gentleman in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood—to be expend- 
ed in his immediate view—probably 
for his immediate benefit —from 
whom himself, ‘or from whose fami- 
ly, in his hour of sickness or calami- 
ty, he may find sympathy and assis- 
tance, consolation and advice.” 
How vividly, and yet how justly 
does the same eloquent gentleman 
paint the atrocious system of 
ruffian violence, mob excitement, 
murder, and conflagration, by which 
the Irish agitators endeavoured to 
overawe, and so beat, down the 
property and respectability of the 
country, when they re-armed the 
yeomanry in 1831. “ No doubt 
the country is in a fearful state, 
and the lower orders of the people, 
as they have been for centuries, 
disaffected to the English govern- 
ment. It has been rendered safer 
—(I use the expressive language of 
Lord Oxmantown)—rendered safer 
to violate than to obey the law. Mr 
Lambert of Wexford has quaintly 
said, there is a ruffian in every village 
that calls himself the people; and in 
truth so it is; we are the victims of the 
tyranny of the few, and of our own 
fears. A democratic oligarchy rules 
the country, and its ministers are 
journalism and assassination. My 
lord, while I amon my legs, I will 
propose two resolutions. We have 
fearful enemies to struggle with. 
First, we had Mr O’Conne) and his 
party—with them we found it hard 
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enough to deal; their power then 
was increased by the adhesion of the 
government, and now they have 
added to their alliance a very power- 
ful party among the people of Eng- 
land. My lord, against enemies 
such as these, if we stand alone, we 
must fall. We must look abroad for 
allies, and shall we not find them in 
the sound, the constitutional, and re- 
ligious portion of the people of Eng- 
land,—the friends of religion, and 
order, and law—whose blood runs 
in our veins—whose fathers were 
our fathers—who kneel before the 
same altar, and worship the same 
God? Let us say to them, look to 
the page of your own history ; where 
were your calamities in which we 
did not sympathize—where were 
your dangers, that we were not at 
your side? Call to your presence 
our calumniators and foes ; tell them 
to point out one occasion in that roll 
of history in which, during any pe- 
riod of English difficulty—any period 
of Irish suffering—the Irish Protes- 
tants abated in their affection, or 
wavered in their fidelity to the Eng- 
lish people—tell them to take the 
map of their blood-stained country, 
and ask them to explain the deep 
crimson tinge of the three Catholic 
provinces, and account for the ver- 
dure of the green plains of Protes- 
tant Ulster, the country of maiden 
calendars and of white gloves, and 
of order, and loyally, and law—ask 
them is it reasonable to expect you 
to punish loyalty, and affection, and 
fidelity to yourselves, and to reward 
sedition, and insurrection, and mur- 
der? My lord, under God, we have 
no assistance but from our brethren 
of England, and let us personally 
appeal to them at once.” 

How faithfully, and yet how fear- 
fully, does Mr O'Sullivan paint the 
unvarying consequences of conced- 
ing to the revolutionary party in 
time past!—“ The Right Honourable 
Charles Grant was a secretary here, 
and tried the experiment of philoso- 
phical sway over our fiery populace. 
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What was his success? He conci- 
liated the country into insurrection 
—an insurrection which extended 
its outrages up to the suburbs of 
the metropolis. He held out, in 
his forbearance, encouragement to 
crime; and, to make compensation 
for the crippled gait at which his 
justice had proceeded, he assented 
to, or acknowledged the necessity 
of, suspending the constitution, and 
subjected the rural population to the 
rigours of a more than ordinarily 
severe tribunal. I remember well 
the days and nights of his govern- 
ment, and of the rigid rule by which 
it was succeeded. [remember when 
the last business of the night, before 
retiring to repose, within a guarded 
and garrisoned town, was to ascend 
to the house-tops ard count over the 
unprotected lands, the flames in which, 
it might be, slumbering families were 
consumed—and to listen, as fancy 
created, for the shrieks of perishing 
victims. I remember, too, when 
shrieks, more terrific than fancy 
ever heard, arose round the tribu- 
nals, where the doom of sudden and 
life-long separation was pronounced 
—and around the gibbets, where 
conciliation suspended its sacrifices; 
and I can in all sincerity declare, 
that I do not know whether I ab- 
horred the connivance of the supine 
secretary more because of the atro- 
cities it encoaraged, or for the ter- 
rible retribution it rendered neces- 


Sary.” 


The Irish revolutionists uniformly 
represent the Protestants of that 
country as desirous only to rule by 


-the sword for their own exclusive 


behoof. Let the table, quoted below, 
be the reply;—which shows, that 
while, in contributions to charity, 
the Protestants exceed the Catholics 
in the proportion of ten to one, the 
objects relieved are just in the in- 
verse ratio,—the Catholics rescued 
from suffering being ten times as nu- 
merous as the Protestants.* 

Most truly does Mr Boyton cha- 
racterise the measures now pursued 
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by Government, and urged only by 
the agitators, in the following pas- 
sage :—“ No, my lord, the Protestant 
people of Ireland feel this to be a 
question, not of tithes, not of the es- 
tablishment, but a question of all re- 
ligion, and all property. It is a ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical property this 
year, in the next it will be lay pro- 
perty. Every privilege, every right, 
every possession, is unprotected. 
There is no government of Ireland, 
or for Ireland. Ireland is considered 
only so far as it furnishes a price or 
a pretext to English parties. Irish 
questions, with English parties, are 
@ weapon to assail an adversary, or 
a means to remunerate an auxiliary ; 
but a government, with a view to 
the real interests of the country, 
the security of property, life, civili- 
sation, the improvement and sup- 
port of the population, Ireland has 
none. It is a fearful and a disagree- 
able topic, but the landed proprie- 
tors are now together, and they 
should open their eyes and see the 
state of this country, and that it is 
Jar advanced in the progress of most 
extensive revolution, to which the acts 
of Government have made them, and 
do make them cooperating parties. 
The proprietors ought naturally to 
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have an ascendency in whatever state 
of things is about to ensue; self 
comes in, and commands them. 
It is now a movement against property. 
Tithe property lies most convenient; 
it is exposed—it has been made the 
subject of a popular cry. But, I ask, 
is there no other property equally ex- 
posed ?—is there no other property 
the subject of unpopularity? What 
think you of the property of the ab- 
sentees? Are they popular? Why, 
my lord, there is no one contained 
within the circuit of our shores, who 
does not lay at the doors of these 
men the whole burden of the mise- 
ries of the country. And here I will 
stop to say,—lI will put forward to 
this great meeting what 1 have con- 
stantly inculcated,—what I have 
continually put forward,—what I 
will persist to reiterate,—that in 
seeking the cause of your own inse- 
curity,—of what is shaking every 
property, and privilege, and law, to 
its foundation,—you are not to look 
to Popery, not to look to disaffec- 
tion, not to look to democracy; you 
must go deeper, and seek it in the 
destitution and agony of the popu- 
lation.” 

We cordially subscribe to every 
part of this energetic statement. It 
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is not a question of religious dis- 
cord; that is only the moving power, 
the engine by which the agitators 
stir up the embers of popular fer- 


vour. It is the great question of Re- 
volution which is really at stake. It 
is the eternal contest of the House 
of Want against the House of Have, 
that really distracts the country. 


Ireland is the advanced work: her 


property, ecclesiastical and civil, is 
the most exposed, and, therefore, it 
is first made the subject of attack. 
But, if its institutions are destroyed, 
the contest will soon approach the 
English shore ; and fierce and strong 
against the rampart of English pro- 
perty will the sword of Revolution, 
flushed with its Irish victory, be seen 
to wave. In vain, in resisting its 
frightful advances, will the educa- 
tion and property of England look 
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for the noble and gallant allies who 
now man the breach of the out- 
works, and, at the peril of their lives 
and property, protect all the institu- 
tions of the state from the desolating 
assault of Revolution. Now, there- 
fore, is the time, before this first fatal 
victory has been gained, and while 
the House of Peers have still thrown 
their shield over the menaced quar- 
ter, for all men of religion, virtue, 
and property in England to unite in 
resisting the forces of revolution at 
the point which they have selected 
for attack. It is their battle, even 
more than their own, that the Irish 
Protestants are now maintaining; 
and, if the torrent is yet to be stay- 
ed, it can only be by an united effort 
of all the friends of order at that 
point where the sword of the de- 
stroyer has first aimed his blow. 





THE BRIDE OF LOCHLEVEN, 


BY DELTA. 


% 

Tue winds were wintry, and the night was dark, 
As Leonard turned him from the gate, where oft— 
Oft had he lingered, while the autumn winds 
(At purple twilight, "neath the Star of Love) 
Sighed softly past him, through the ample foliage 
OF the dark alders; and where oft he stood, 
Expectant, ’neath the unclouded galaxy, 
As rose, o’er southern hills, the yellow moon, 
Tinging the rose-buds round his charmer’s lattice. 


It was the last time; Partin 


s farewell kiss, 


Warmly solicited, and meekly tendered, 

(For, oh, fond Sorrow ever softens Love!) 

Had just been sealed, and oft he turned—and looked— 
And looked, and turned—to catch another glimpse 

Of his beloved Jane, as, ’mid the dusk, — 

In silence and alone she glided in. 


II. 


He could not turn him home—his heart was big 
With fear, and hope, and treasured recollections ; 
So, ’mid the shadows of congenial night, 

To scenes where oft they had together roamed, 

With fevered brow, and melancholy step, 

Alone he hied: how different now seemed all !— 
Around him, through the dull and leafless woods, 
Howled the sharp winds, like spirits, doomed to pain, 
Wailing around their ancient habitations; 

Down rushed the river darkly o’er its rocks ; 

The curlew shrieked afar ; and, on the hill, 
Glimmered the small light of the Shepherd’s cot, 

A tiny lustre: overhead the clouds, 
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Fantastic-shaped, and wild, like angry fiends, 
Swept from the east, while stars alternately 
Glittered, or bathed their foreheads in the gloom. 


Ill. 

By him there frowned a gateway, dank and frail, 
And furred with the green moss of gathering years, 
Drearily overhung with pine-trees old. 
It was a favourite spot, and he stood still ; 
While, as upon his hand his brow he leaned, 
The flood of warm affection gushing came 
Over his thoughts, like evening dew on flowers, 
When sultry day hath passed through unrefreshed ;— 
The magic of the past bewitched his soul, 
And his heart melted, as Norwegian snows 
Suddenly thaw, beneath the vernal sun, 
Displaying to the soft, blue, altered sky 
The fairy blossoms of awakening flowers : 
He thought of their first meetings, of the nights, 
Sleepless through all their watches, when his bosom 
First owned the impulse of resistless love, 
When, with an aching heart, he pined for Jane, 
And deemed that wealth was nought, that worlds were vain, 
That all was nothingness compared with her ! 
He called up dreams, sunny and well remembered, 
Visions of paradise, and Eden joys, 
That to the yearning of flushed hope bequeathed 
All that reality denied. He thought 
Of latter times, of mellow summer eves, 
And scenes, o’er which the rainbow tints of passion 
So richly were inwoven, that even Earth 
Seemed but a city of blessedness, while there, 
By peaceful hamlets, and sequestred paths, 
He roamed with Jane, looking with her upon 
The landscape now, and now upon each other. 
Out upon Time! that only makes to mar; 
Out upon Youth! that wantons but to vanish! 
Out upon Love! that preys on its own heart— 
Alas! that days so blissful, like a stream 
Ever in restlessness, should pass away. 


Iv. 

But why, when Hope, amid the shade of Cares,— 
Cares that, like clouds, hang ever near Life’s sun,— 
Loses its brightness, why when Joys grow dim, 
Should Passion thus, a scorpion to itself, 
Sting selfishly ? inexplicable truth! 
As leaves the exiled man his native shore, 
And clings his bosom to the sunny past, 
Not for the future caring, if its skies 
Be calmly beautiful like those of Childhood, 
Ox laden with bleak tempest, so young Leonard, 
In the dark night, beneath the muffled stars, 
Lived but with Jane ’mid brightly vanished scenes ; 
Heard but her soft voice in the sighing winds; 
Nor saw ’mong stars, fitfully glancing out, 
Aught like the melting lustre of her eye. 
Fair had she ever seemed, Earth’s paragon, 
Among surrounding flowers the queenly rose; 
To one who eyed her through the lights of love, 
Always she had been first of womankind; 
But now she seemed angelically beauteous, 


(Dee. 
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When he must Jeave her—and perhaps for ever ! 
Spirit of divination, was it so ? 


v. 
The sails were set, the favouring breezes called, 
And Leonard is away to other shores, 
A merchant, where the ample Neva washes 
Great Peter's capital. 
’Mid the stir of life, 
The dizzying murmurs of the active world, 
Say, often homeward strayed his wandering thoughts, 
Oft, in the visions of the stilly night, 
Took flight to Jane, and saw her at her home, 
Busied with household tasks; or roamed the lawns, 
‘At morn, or dewy eve, or neath the moon, 
(The sanctifier of all tender thoughts, ) 
With her, as in the days of vanished years ?— 
It may have been, it must have been, but ah! 
Corruption has a thousand snares all ready 


' For easy youth; Guilt, hid in varnished robes, 


Lures the unpractised eye; and Folly leads 

Her giddy votaries to the gulfs of Ruin. 

Oft Leonard paused—oft pondered—often thought 
Of Jane, and how her heart would bleed to know, 
That he, to whom her inmost thoughts were given, 
Wandered from virtue’s ways,—forgot his faith— 
Was all unworthy of her!—and he vowed 

(How frail are vows without determination !) 

To leave his present life, which in the calm 

Of staid Reflection’s hour his spirit loathed, 

And fix to Industry his virtuous aim ; 

So that at length patos heaven might grant 

To his exertions favour; and the sun 

Of life might set, over his Jane and him, 
Cloudless, or only veil’d by the casual haze, 
Which dims our Earth’s serenest atmosphere. 


vI. 

Two years had passed—and, by the banks of Tay, 
Where regal Scone looks proudly back on Perth, 
From out its flowery lawns, and girding groves,— 
Time found our Jane as beautiful and good, 

And ah! more faithful than her foreign lover; 
But Fortune smiled not on her father’s home; 
And Ruin o’er his wide ancestral fields, 

With storm-presaging aspect, grimly low’red. 


Vil. 
A suitor came to pleasant Wentworth farm, 
A suitor came, unequal in his years, 
Unequal in his wealth—for he had much, 
Meadow and vale, and ships upon the sea 
A goodly heritage: her love he asked, 
And warmly sued, and ‘strove to win her hand. 
“ Jane,” said her father, one day, as she sate 
Beside him on the sofa,—“ my dear Jane, 
My own beloved daughter, well thou know’st, 
That as the blood which warms my heart I love thee; 
Have I not felt so—shown so to thee always ? 
Nor, ’gainst the settled purpose of thy heart, 
Would I solicit; but, alas! my daughter, 
Look up to me, my Jane, thou seest how ill 
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Fares it with our poor house; thou seest how changed, 
oe of the summer days that we have seen ! ) 

s all from what it was, when thou, a child, 
Beside the evening hearth, didst climb my knees! 
Yet will I have no sacrifice,—I ask not 
That thou shouldst dip thy pure hands in the stream 
Of foul dishonour; but, for Leonard—sweet, 
Surely thou knowst ’tis vain to think of him, 
And link thy virtues to his base disgrace ! 
Ah! better ’twere that Death should seal thine eyes, 
(And closed be mine before such day arrive, ) 
Than Misery haunt thee like a spectre ever : 
All vicious, guilty, altered though he is, 
Hath not he freed thee from all promises, 
Given back thy plighted troth, and left thee free ? 
Jane, (but you weep !) hear’st thou a father’s words, 
Thy father’s, who hath treasured up his all 
In thee, his child? ask counsel from on high !— 
Ah! guilt hath not the heart to wed thee, daughter, 
Ard wilt thou stoop thee down to wed with Guilt ?”— 
He ceased, and gazed upon her earnestly, 
With all a parent’s anxiousness and hope ; 
Jane turned her head, and wept—but could not answer. 


VIII. 

Months came and went, and darklier Ruin frown’d; 
Gaunt Poverty, with hastier strides, rush’d on; 
And Grief her father’s head with age’s snows 

Did prematurely whiten. On his staff, 

Leaning beside his gate, at eventide, 

What time the beetle humm’d, and lated bees 
Dropped, honey-laden, ’mid the clover flowers, 
He gazed around—as did the leaguered Jew 
From Salem’s wall, when all the peaceful fields 
Lay bristling with the crops of Roman steel,— 
Without a ray of comfort: while her mother, 
Disconsolate—as Rachel when she wept 

For those who were not—wandered up and down, 
Aimless, like autumn’s sere and severed leaf, 


Neglecting comfort, and forsaking hope.— 


Could Jane restore them? Yes !—And did she not ? 
Her heart was cloven by sorrow’s sharpest sword ; 
At every turn she tried, Distraction met her ; 

And Misery, like a vulture, o’er her thoughts, 

As oft she strove to calm and call them in, 
Pounced tyrannously down, and scattered them. 
Waking from restless sleep, oft would she toss, 

At midnight, on her couch, as shone the moon 
With a calm fairy brightness o’er her floor, 

And, ’mid the silent beauty, call on death 

Kindly to come, and free her from her ills! 

Then straight, in lowliness of heart, would pray 
Forgiveness of the impious wish—and weep! 
When alone she walked beside the murmuring stream, 
Striving to quench the memory of the past 

In dark oblivion’s Lethé, she would burst, 

Scarce conscious of her frenzied desperation, 

On to the steep brink—then, recoiling, shudder 

To think how dark her, meditated doom, 

In the sight of Him who made her, and could move 
Away—by the great fiat of his will— 

The shades which Destiny had thrown around. 
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IX. 

It was in vain to struggle—and she waned, 
Feeble as April sunshine, pallid as 

The early snowdrop, from beneath the storm 

Of winter peeping. He, who loved her once,— 
He, whom she loved, was goneshe knew not where. 
Her parents urged her, and her suitor urged her ; 
Nay, Duty almost told her she should yield, 

If not for her own sake, at least for theirs, 

The father and the mother whom she loved, 
Who loved her as their lives, and so she yielded. 





xX. 

It was a kind, a happy change for all, 

If not for Jane; her husband’s wealth flowed in, 
As summer dew on parched and withering flowers, 
Upon her parents, cheering their lorn home :— 
Ounce more her father smiled beside his hearth ; 
Once more the mother, with a cheerful pride, 
Looked round her, watering July’s scented blooms, 
O’er which hummed flitting the industrious bees, 
Weary with cloying honey, to their homes ; 

Or propping the acacias, which her Jane 

Had planted near the western window: sill, 

In childhood’s spring, to form her fairy bower. 


xI. 
And Jane was linked to one who loved her well; 
More were his years, for he had travelled long, 
And voyaged much: had wondering stood, at eve, 
To note how far the western sun shot out, 
Over the sloping plains, the shadows deep 
Of China’s vasty and unending wall,— 
Near which huge trees were dwarfed, or showed alone 
Sunshine upon their summit boughs ; and smoke, 
Curling aloft, marked where, amid the dusk, 
Lay hamlet homes, and scattery villages :— 
Had, awe-struck, stood in Elephanta’s caves 
Immense, Earth’s natural temple, where the Bramin 
Lifted his voice to Seeva, or the beasts, 
Dog-barking jackal, or deep-spotted ounce, 
That prow] the night, scared by the eye of day, 
Found secure shelter ’mid dark caves unsunned :— 
And on the Red Sea coast had viewed arise, 
As ’twere a spectre of the early world, 
Yet woven with the dreams of bright romance, 
The dark, eternal towers of Bussorah. 
Yet was the glow of manhood on his cheek, 
Though by the might of Tropic suns embrown’d, 
Vigorous in middle age; and he was rich, 
Through industry and honourable toil ; 
But ah! a something was not to be found 
In all this splendour, ’mid Dunedin’s homes 
Of palaced | pos nor yet amid the groves 
That skirted glittering Almond to the west, 
Where rose, ’mid woodlands of delightful green, 
His pleasant country seat. 

Months followed months, 
Like autumn’s shadows o’er the checkered fields, 
In gloom and glimmer. Where was Leonard now? 
Alas! the idler, who in spring disdains 
To sow, shall look for harvest wealth in vain! 
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Pale, meagre, downcast, from far northern climes, 
Where flames the Arctic Bear in the icy sky, 
Had he returned, and how? Alas! most poor. 
*T was pitiful to look at him ;—he lay, 
Ere almost boyhood’s down from off his cheek 
Had passed away, a worn and wasted thing, 
A warning spectre to surviving friends, 
Upon the bed, which he had pressed of yore, 
In more delightful, and less guilty years, 
As fleets the meteor o’er the twilight fens, 
To fade in death. 

Jane heard of his return, 
Heard how successless all his plans had proved, 
And how disease had worn him to a shade; 
She thought of what was now, and what had been; 
Sighed o’er the wrecks and ravages of Time; 
And her heart melted—how could it but melt! 


XII. 
Jane heard that he was dead; it was a blow 
That stunned her as if heaven and earth were rent; 
Over the sunlight of her soul there came 
A shadow that settled dim, nor passed away,— 
Not darkness, but a twilight of the mind, 
Where all is dreary, dull, and blank, and grey, 
Unpierced by sunshine, and immovable : 
It came not now, as once it might have been, 
Armed by the dart of passion—but it came, 
That dismal stroke, as comes the wild fire to 
The flourishing oak-tree—scathes .it—and flies on, 
Leaving a blasted trunk, and withered leaves! 
Yet was she voiceless; how could she complain, 
To whom, and where? The calmness of her brow, 
The frozen lakes of Jutland not more calm, 
Belied the workings of hot blood within ; 
And she would sit, at evening, while the wind-harp . 
Lay in the window, harkening to its tones 
So wizard-like and wild, as if a spirit 
Wailed to the deep, sepulchral ear of night ;— 
Lost in the maze of oa a reverie, 
Wherein the pictures of departed times 
Passed to and fro ;—nor answered she, when called. 


XIII. 
The leeches’ art was summoned, but in vain; 
Her ail was of the heart, and inly burned, 
Unseen, like lamp in Eastern sepulchre : 
Useless it was to strive; for, day by day, 

As wane the autumnal skies, so did she wane, 
And, like the imprisoned eagle, pined away, 
Fair as the star that ushers in the morn, 

And silent as the Spring’s dissolving snows. 


XIV. 
Then change of place was tried, and change of scene; 
Amid the Hebrides they sailed, and saw 
St Columb’s isle, where, ’mid the darkened days 
Of Eld, sat Learning on her Northern throne; 
As tokened yet by many a ruined arch, 
And mouldering obelisk, amid the grass, 
Under whose wild-flowers, by the sounding sea, 
Afar from cities, sleeps the dust of Kings :— 
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Or, wondering, viewed o’erhead the natural areh 
Of Fingal, where the Deep its orisons 

Hymns to the God of Nature, with a voice 
Majestic and sublime :—Or, on thy shore, 
Remote Argyle, listened, at eve, to hear— 
Borne on the favouring lapses of the wind, 

The thundering Corryvrieken, in whose jaws, 
As tells tradition, sank the Norway prince, 
Down sucked with all his gallant mariners. 


xv. 
Nor could the settled sadness of her mind, 
The ail without a cure, without a name, 
Be lightened by the view of Katrine’s tide, 
Shining like silver in the moonlight pure : 
No, vain were all: for her the eagle soared, 
And screamed unnoted; Benvenue threw down 
The cumbrous shadows of his shagged sides 
On the still waters—still, or faintly heard, 
A sweet, low murmur—and, aloft in air, 
The deluge-severed Trosachs reared their heads, 
Tufted. with trees fantastic as themselves. 


XVI. 

At length she asked to see the Leven Loch, 
The castle, where Queen Mary, Scotland’s Helen, 
Looked from imprisoned solitude abroad, 
And sighed, as rose the song of vernal birds, 
To think how weary was a crown with chains !— 
Thither they brought her. 

Never July sun 
Illumined scene more softly beautiful ; 
On either hand the ripening wheat-fields showed 
Their golden wealth ; wild-roses, not less rich 
For being wild, by every pathway side 
Blossomed, and lent a perfume to the wind, 
That seemed to -wanton with them. Here and there, 
Spotting the landscape, rose majestic homes, 
With rural charms begirt, amid whose lawns 
Browsed the dark heifer, and uncounted flocks. 
Jane for the first time smiled—for many a day, 
The first time, and the man who valued her 
As his own soul, her husband, smiled to note it. 
He bade her look to the west—she looked, and saw 
The Grampians towering in majestic grandeur, 
And lifting, to the pale blue depths of heaven, 
Summits yet hoary with unmelted snows— 
To the North—and there the gentler Ochils stretched 
Their pastoral sides, with groves and fields between, 
And gentle undulations, shadow-marked. 
Before her—and, behold, the sheeted Leven, 
With its small castled isle, the loveliest picture 
In Scotland’s varied volume; with quick wing, 
O’er it the seamews floated, dipping down 
Their plumage in the waters; then, ascending 
High o’er the blasted trees before its gate, 
Screamed westward towards the sea. 

They left the boat, 

And stood before its portal—and she turned, 
Wondering,—so fair around her spread the lake, 
With its green islets, and most gentle shore, 
A scene of fairy beauty, peaceful and pure. 
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They gazed; but up he hurried her to look 
Abroad from its high battlements. The relics 
Of faded grandeur, and long-vanished state, 
She heeded not; but, as he glanced around 

The lofty halls and winding labyrinths, 

Lost in the thoughts of far departed years, 
When Mirth and Music made their dwellings there, 
The gorgeous past came back to Memory’s eye: 
He saw thee not, grey castle, as thou art, 
Tomblike and tenantless, or by the birds 

Of night alone for shelter visited ; 

But turned, regretful, to the regal times, 

When Beauty from thy lattice leaned to hear, 
Over the waters borne, her lover’s lute ; 

Ox listed to the evening serenade, 

That sung to her sweet dreams from the fairy skiff 
Slow gliding onwards with its snowy sail : 
Above, he heard the Warder’s heavy tread, 

Aye, to and fro, athwart the granite battlements, 
A measured step, to which his voice kept time, 
Coming and going: on the tapestried wall 
Shields glittered, various in device ; the sword 
Depending hung, war-cloaks, and vizored helms, 
And silvery spurs. 


XVII. 

For a while he scarcely wist, 
So perfect was the picture of the past, 
That Jane, his lovely partner, stood not by: 
He glanced around—he called—then louder called— 
But only from arched roofs and dreary walls 
Came back his solitary voice. He sought her 
From gloomy room to room—around—beneath— 
But saw her not; at length he climbed on high, 
And, when his frantic search almost in vain 
Began to seem—for trace of her was none— 
Upon the northern battlement he found her, 
Speechless, reclining on the mouldy wall.— 
Pale was her brow, her breathing faintly came, 
And her eyes wildly glanced, but still she lay,— 
Still as the peaks of Iceland Jokuls, when 
Stirs not the freezing air, and caked snows 
Look glittering upwards to the powerless sun. 
He seized her hand, she heeded not—he called 
Tenderly to her, pressing her cold fingers, 
But her lips moved not, and her open eyes 
From either of which a big, bright tear came down, 
Looked forth in fixedness—their glance he followed— 
For, as the snake’s eye, from the sheltering brake, 
The small bird fascinates, and makes it flutter, 
Without the power to fly its enemy, 
So steadfast was her look. He gazed abroad— 
But nought could he perceive ;—the lake was calm, 
Still were the woods, and in the azure sky 
The lark’s shrill anthem, Nature’s melody. 
What could it be? “ My Jane, beloved Jane! 
Lean on me, tell me what hath happened thee ? 
Speak to me,—look at me—’tis I, your husband.” 

alf took he her within his circling arms, 

And pressed her drooping beauty to his breast 
In tenderness, but she lay still and mute, 
Without the power, or strength to raise herself; 
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Immotioned as a.statue overthrown, 
Save that the heaving of her breast betrayed 
Life, and the alabaster of her skin 
Surpassed the chisel’s art in Nature’s glow.— 
Then forwards, with a bound, starting she sprang, 
And clasped her hands together. 

“ In that sweet place 
Oh would that I with him were lying there !— 
In that lone churchyard have they buried thee, 
Poor Leonard! cruel, cruel, I forsouk thee! 
But in my ear there is a warning sound ; 
And death comes now to lay his cold, chill hand 
Upon me; and how sweetly we will sleep 
Together ;—hold not !—thou art not my husband ! 
Unhand me, he sleeps yonder, Leonard, Leonard !”’ 


XVIII. 

Home was she hurried, but she would not rest, 

She could not; from her wild and haggard eye, 
Frenzy looked out in flashes, like the wildfire 

In the blue midnight. Up and down she strayed, 
Now singing and now silent, and anon 

Would stop and mutter—ever ‘twas the same, 

By night, by day,—and force could not restrain her, 
Far less the magic of kind words: alas! 

It was a miserable, heart-rending sight ;— 

Love wept, and friendship, unavailing wept, 

In sympathy with woe they could not cure :— 

A heart of stone had melted ; to and fro, 

Through the courts she walked,—beside the ivied wall,— 
The terrace steps descended,—and anon 

(The gates being locked) she roamed the garden paths ; 
While, ever muttering wildly to-herself, 

Blossoms she plucked from trees, and nipped the flowers, 
Naming them by their names, as she stooped down, 
And cast them from her. Food she spurned away, 
Yet called for water, which she left untouched.— 
Her father, in his brokenness of heart, 

Called her his “ Jane,” and fondly patted her, 

While sorrow almost choked his falterin words : 
Her mother, “ Oh! my daughter!” cried, and wept, 
While her husband, with affection weariless, 
Tended her up and down, by day, by night, 

For she would sleep not—rest not—stand not still.— 
Thrice sunk the sun over their wretchedness, 

Only to leave her weaker ; room by room 

She paced, and weaker grew; and, as she roamed, 
Half downwards would she sink, and ’gainst the wall 
Lean—and then forward walk—and lean again.— 
At length upon the fourth eve, as the moon 

Rose yellow and broad above the eastern woods, 
Filling the heaven and earth with sombre light, 

Her strength forsook her quite; and she fell down, 
Poor girl, and helpless lay ; and but her breath 

Was heard, a short, quick panting, soon to cease.— 
’Mid gushing tears, and sobs, and stifled moans, 

To her couch they softly carried her, but ere 

Over her breast the coverlet was laid, 

Without a word, a sigh, her spirit passed! 
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MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


Cnap. XV. 


Str Wittoucusy Pumpre? Ay, 
where, who, and what was Sir Wil- 
loughby Pumppe? This wasa ques- 
tion much more easily asked than 
answered: who could he be ? what 
motive could he have for thus im- 
peding a marriage, bothering a bi- 
shop, and throwing a whole family 
into confusion °—Pumppe ? Lord 
Manningham had never heard the 
name, neither had Sir Oliver; it 
sounded low, vulgar, and monosyl- 
labic, and savoured little of the 
equestrian dignity; but then the 
prenomen — Willoughby !—that at 
least was aristocratic, and the Baro- 
net set himself down seriously to 
fathom the mystery. 

Scarcely had the sound of the 
wheels that whirled the happy cou- 
ple from the Hall sunk upon his ears, 
when, turning from the door whence 
he had waved them his farewell, 
Sir Oliver proceeded to what he 
somewhat humorously denomina- 
ted his study. This was a large and 
well-proportioned room, which ran 
nearly the whole length of the south 
wing of the building, and, to say the 
truth, was much better furnished 
with books than the generality of 
manor houses even in the present 
day. It did not, to be sure, boast a 
Penny Magazine among its treasures, 
Sir Thomas More being the only 
chancellor whose works had found 
a place upon its shelves; but then, 
to say nothing of the whole law li- 
brary of the learned Sir Marmaduke, 
the Fletas, the Bractons, and the 
Cokes of former days, together with 
(Sir Oliver’s magisterial oracle) 
Williams’s edition of Burn’s Justice, 
a bachelor uncle of the present pro- 
hg had devoted no inconsidera- 

le portion of a younger brother’s 
patrimony to the accumulation of 
the works of the best authors, an- 
cient as wellas modern. There had 
been an antiquary, too, in the family 
a century since, and many a rare 
and precious tome had Mr Dugdale 
Bullwinkle there deposited, one 
glimpse of which would havesmooth- 
ed the wrinkled front of a Ritson, 
electrified an Ellis,and made Tom 


Hill’s heart leap for joy. But not 
to the illuminated missals, nor even 
the visitations and genealogies, still 
less to the classic productions of the 
Elzevir and Aldine presses, did Sir 
Oliver now incline. From a shelf 
near the fire-place, on which stood 
the “ Burn’s Justice” aforesaid, 
“ Turpin’s Farriery,” the “ Sporting 
Magazine,” and a few other volumes 
which he sometimes opened on a 
rainy morning, he drew forth “ De- 
brett,” and commenced adetermined 
consultation of his pages ; but in vain 
did he ransack the “ Baronetage,” 
index included ; in vain was Towns- 
end’s “Catalogue of Knights,” in its 
turn, subjected to the most scruti- 
nizing examination; Pumppes, in- 
deed, he found, more or less illus- 
trious, but not one rejoicing in the 
adjunct Willoughby. After a two 
hours’ application to every book in 
the room at all calculated to throw 
a light upon the object of his search, 
the persevering but baffled investi- 

ator was driven to the conclusion 
that “the fellow was nothing else, 
after all, but a confounded hum- 
bug.” 

To Amelia and myself, mean- 
while, the mystery was none. Fast 
as the flying steeds bore us from 
Underdown, they had not reached 
the first milestone on the London 
road, ere we had decided that the 
pseudo Mr Stafford, James Arbuth- 
not, Esq., and Sir Willoughby 
Pumppe, were, as Mrs Malaprop 
predicates of another impostor, “like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen in one,” 
and individualized in the person of 
my Cousin Nicholas. Who but him- 
self could have any object in delay- 
ing, perhaps breaking off, a marriage 
which he had already endeavoured 
to forestall? Who but himself had 
“ the heart to conceive, the head to 
contrive, and the tongue to execute” 
such a “ jolly good hoax!” The 
paragraph in the Post had evidently 
apprized him of our plans, and the 
necessarily immediate departure of 
the Bishop gave him a facility of de- 
feating them. His own attempt at 
abduction would naturally suggest 
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the story of the elopement, and he 
would rightly calculate that, under 
the pressure of circumstances, no 
time would be left the good prelate 
for investigation, even should any 
suspicion of deceit, which was most 
unlikely, arise in his mind. The 
disappointment, though but a tem- 
porary one, would be a revenge 
upon Amelia for her insensibility to 
his own agrémens, @ punishment to 
her father for turning him out of the 
house, and a serious annoyance to 
myself, whom he honoured with an 
especial portion of his dislike. ll, 
or any, of these incitements were 
sufficient; and then there was an- 
other, not less powerful, perhaps, 
than them all united—“ it would be 
such desperate good fun !” 

Of Nicholas and his pranks, how- 
ever, I thought less and less every 
moment; and, though heartily pro- 
voked at his audacity, as well as 
entertaining a firm resolution of one 
day visiting on his head the mischie- 
vous tricks he had perpetrated, the 
possession of Amelia made me too 
happy now to waste a thought on 
him or his impertinences. Domi- 
ciled in a beautiful retreat, and en- 
joying all the charms of a pictu- 
resque neighbourhood, together with 
the more substantial comforts of a 
delightful home—above all things, 
happy in each other,—time flew over 
our heads on silken wings, and the 
very name and existence of my Cou- 
sin Nicholas had almost faded from 
our memories, when they were re- 
called to my recollection by a letter 
from my mother, containing intelli- 
gence of his expulsion from the Uni- 
versity, and the great annoyance of 
Sir Oliver thereat. 

The reader has not, as I would 
fain hope, forgotten a certain re- 
verend gentleman, Josiah Pozzle- 
thwayte by name, whose skill in dia- 
lectics went so far in convincing my 
uncle Oliver of the improbability of 
his son’s having been in two different 
places at one and the same time. 
Although a sense of justice towards 
his pupil, not altogether unmixed, 
perhaps, with an eagerness to vindi- 
cute his own superintending vigi- 
lance, had, on the occasion alluded 
to, induced him to advocate my Cou- 
ain Nicholas’s cause with no common 
zeal, it must not be thence inferred 
that he was altogether satisfied with 
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the general conduct of that ingenious 
individual, or violently enamoured 
of his society. Few, indeed, of his 
pupils had, if the truth must be told, 
occasioned him greater trouble and 
inconvenience in his capacity of 
bear-leader. Not to mention that 
his almost total absence from the 
lecture-room, through constant indis- 
position (to attend), promised no 
great accession of fame to the tutor 
from the future reputation of the 
upil, the frequent —— of 

icholas, who, as it was the Reve- 
rend Josiah’s wont to aver, was 
“only regular in irregularity,” an- 
noyed him not a little in the situa- 
tion which he held as a Senior Fel- 
low of the College, and, of course, 
a censor morum. Nor did the evil 
stop here; he had strong personal 
rounds for objecting to his conduct. 
mmense as were his intellectual 
advantages, personal beauty was not 
Mr Pozzlethwayte’s forte. He stood 
about four feet nothing in his stock- 
ings, a stature, which Nicholas once 
affirmed in his hearing, and upon 
Shakspeare’s authority, to have been 
originally that of the whole human 
race, to prove which assertion he 
quoted Portia’s declaration to Shy- 
lock, that 


‘* All the souls that are were four feet 
once |” 


The vileness of the pun might 
perhaps haveinduced the learned gen- 
tleman, who hated any approach to 
the paranomasia worse than all the 
other rhetorical figures put together, 
to pardon it, as well as the imperti- 
nence in which it originated, but 
this was far from being a solitary 
instance of my cousin’s jocoseness 
at his expense ; a misfortune in early 
life had deprived him of one of 
those members which, as Mene- 
nius tells us, in his familiar assimi- 
lation of it to a leading demagogue, 
“being one of the basest, lowest, 
poorest, yet goes first,’—he had lost 
his great toe. This calamity, for 
such it proved, had not only given 
a peculiarity to his gait, but, from 
the dancing- master style of progres- 
sion which it occasioned, procured 
him, at the hands of his unfriends, 
tlie sobriquet of “ Pettitoe.” Tt was 
a point on which the nominee was 
peculiarly sensitive, and here again 
did Nicholas, to use -his own expres- 
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sion, “touch him on the raw.” A 

mpathizing Fresfiman, on being 
informed One ‘day that the'loss had 
been occasioned by the carelessness 
of a grocer’s foreman, who had let 
a hundred weight of Gloucester 
cheese fall upon his customer’s foot, 
exclaimed in the simplicity of his 
heart, “‘ Good Heavens ! what a 
shocking Accident!” “Accident?” 
quoth a Man of Standing—“ Nay, no 
Accident ; every body knows thata 
Toe isa Substance.’—*“ Pardon me,” 
interrupted Nicholas, “ you must 
have read your Aristotle to very 
little purpose, if you are not aware 
that the great Stagyrite defines a 
substance to be ‘Te ov,’—now this, 
you will observe, is the very reverse 
of ‘Toe on’—it is ‘ Toe off.’” The 
syllogism was reported to its subject, 
by “a d—d good-natured friend,” 
in less than half an hour from its 
construction. 

But keenly as a jeu-de-mot is felt 
by many, jokes of more mecha- 
nical and practical nature are still 
less welcome. As if for the pur- 
pose of counterbalancing the nig- 
gardliness of nature by the resources 
of art, Mr Pozzlethwayte had en- 
deavoured, as it were, to atone for 
the deficiency of one extremity by 
the redundancy of the other ; a mag- 
nificent peruke was his crowning 
glory, similar in form, and not infe- 
rior in bulk, to that which erst dis- 
tinguished the renowned and self- 
be-praised scholar, whose adoption 
has stamped upon these horse-hair 
tumuli the designation of “ Parrish 
Wigs.” The amplitude of its pro- 
jections seemed to set all the laws 
of gravity, in every sense of the 
word, at defiance, and affected the 
mind of the spectator with an un- 
pleasant sensation, similar to that 

roduced by a first view of the 
Lenatig Tower of Pisa. The ob- 
server was involuntarily impressed 
with an idea of the impossibility that 
stich a superstructure, so totally at 
variance with every rule of archi« 
tecture, and one the apex of which 
s0 much exceeded its base, could 
long preserve any position at all ap- 

toaching to the perpendicular; at 
the same time its hue, and the gene- 
ral ‘appearance exhibited by the 
woolly Acropolis six days out of the 
seven, made the feeling heart shud- 
der at the probable loss of life which 


must attend its descent, Once. a- 
week, however, its snowy brilliance 
rivalled that of Mont. Blanc itself, 
and gave it the appearance of an 
impending avalanche. Every Sun- 
day morn, exactly as St Mary’s clock 
announced the hour of nine, did 
Giles Gutteridge, the stammering 
tonsor, emerge from his domicile in 
Holywell, furnished with a huge 
band-box, whose interior seemed 
bursting with the hairy wonder it 
contained, newly befrizzled and pou- 
dré a la merveille. Now, it so hap- 
pened that its owner’s apartments 
were situated on the first floor of that 
side of the quadrangle which imme- 
diately fronted the gateway; it is 
evident, therefore, that the bearer 
must traverse one half the square 
before he could reach them ; where- 
as Dr Battles, the bursar, occupied 
rooms on the northern side, at.a 
right angle with those of his friend, 
and, as he regularly shaved on Sun- 
days, it was Mr Gutteridge’s profes- 
sional duty to look in, on his way, 
and operate on the reverend func- 
tionary’s chin. On these occasions, 
it was the wont of the unsuspecting 
barber to deposit his freight for the 
nonce upon the landing-place, out- 
side his customer’s “ oak,” for the 
ten minutes during which he was 
employed within. The sun shone 
clear as usual, no thunder growled, 
no earthquake shook the Radcliffe, 
no awful prodigy announced im- 

ending calamity, when one morne 
ing, the hebdomadal abrasion duly 
performed, a cold chill struck to the 
very marrow of Gutteridge as he 
resumed his load; it rose in. his 
grasp light as afeather. To remove 
the lid was the work of an instant— 
it was so! his most horrible antici- 
pations were realized—abiit! exces- 
sit! evasit! erupit!—the wig was 
gone! 

For one moment the unhappy one 
stood paralysed—the next, twosteps, 
each five times as long as those or- 
dinarily taken by 


“ Such men as walk in these degenerate 
days,”’ 


brought him down two flight of stairs, 
and placed him in the “ Quad,”’ 
The Reyerend Mr Pozzlethwayte 
was at this precise instant of time 
busily engaged in winding up_ the 
peroration of a discourse to be deli- 
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vered that very morning at St Mary’s; 
an unusual stagnation of ideas had 
already made him long for the ava- 
tar of Gutteridge. It is recorded of 
a celebrated counse), learned in the 
law, that he could never plead to 
any purpose without a piece of 
string to twine round his finger 
while he was addressing the court— 
Mr Pozzlethwayte could never com- 
pose without his wig. While yet in 
the very act of consulting his watch, 
and wondering at the tardiness of 
his decorator, ‘‘. strange sounds of 
grief, lamentations heard i’ the air,” 
struck on his sensorium; he rose 
and applied himself to the window, 
when, in the very centre of the grass 
plot, irreverently trampling on that 
sacred sod, fenced in by privilege 
from every tread less hallowed than 
that of a senior fellow, stood, or ra- 
ther stamped, the infuriate Gutter- 
idge, writhing in all the contortions 
of demoniacal possession. His up- 
lifted hands and eyes seemed as 
they were invoking the vengeance 
of all the gods on somebody or some- 
thing, but on whom or what remain- 
ed a mystery. The learned tutor 
threw up the sash, and called loudly 
for an explanation. It has been al- 
ready hinted that Mr Gutteridge 
had, like another great orator of an- 
tiquity, a slight impediment in his 
speech—* Wi—wi—wi—wi—wi !” 
was all that could be collected from 
him by his interrogator, till, raising 
his eyes in the direction in which 
the outstretched arms of the suppo- 
sed maniac were pointing, a sight 
arrested them which froze his heart 
within him. There was the wig !— 
his wig—rTuE wig par excellence of the 
whole University, enshrouding the 
temples of the first murderer, whose 
stony brow seemed to derive tenfold 
rigidity from the addition, while, 
such fantastic tricks does Fancy play 
us, a lively imagination might have 
traced a horrid laughter mingling 
with the convulsions of the expiring 
Abel, and even the “ grim-bearded 
busts” of Alfred and Erigena seem- 
ed to grin in ghastly glee from their 
elevation above the buttery hatch. 


“ The wi—wi—wi—wi! ” —still 

shrieked the frantic tonsor, but, “ere 

he could achieve the word proposed,” 

Pozzlethwayte was already by his 
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side cravat-lese, hat-less, trencher- 
less, and, alas! wig-less ;,in all the 
unreadiness of college deshabille, and 
presenting, as my Cousin Nicholas, 
who was contemplating the scene 
from his window, classically obser- 
ved, “ the very beau idéal, in every 
thing but size, of a 


‘ Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cui Wiggum ademptum !””? 


The porters were by this time 
alarmed, and one of the most agile 
among them, climbing up the pedes- 
tal, set his foot on Abel’s shoulders, 
and stretched out his hand to secure 
the ravished peruke that frowned 
far, far above the reach of its berea- 
ved owner; but-whether Aolus owed 
the tutor a spite, or that the “ Little 
Breezes” seized on this opportunity 
of avenging themselves for their con- 
stant exclusion from his chambers, 
the motion, occasioned by the remo- 
val of the caxon, fanned into activity 
the embers of a half-extinguished 
cigar, which had been for some time 
smouldering among the bushy thick- 
ets of its occiput.—* Where there is 
so much smoke there must be some 
fire,” was the logical deduction of 
the scout, and, as he paused to exa- 
mine, the truth of his inference was 
demonstrated by almost instantane- 
ous ignition. A single slap with the 
wig, vigorously inflicted on the back 
of Cain, at once extinguished the 
flame, but serious, not to say irrepara- 
ble, damage had already been done to 
the comatose fabric, which still hiss- 
ed, and curled, and sent forth odours 
the farthest in the world from Sa- 
bean. To preach before the assem- 
bled Heads of Houses in a jasey that 
looked and smeltlike a singed sheep's 
head, was impossible, and, as no 
substitute could be found sur de 
champ for the wig, its discomfited 
proprietor was obliged to seek one 
for the preacher. 

But who was the nefarious depre- 
dator? Who the perpetrator of all 
this villany ? Of that no proof could 
be obtained, though diligently sought 
for. General suspicion, unquestion- 
ably, pointed: at Nicholas, who had 
been seen in the Quad when Gutter- 
idge entered it, and who had even 
asked that individual, “ H—h~h— 
how he d—d—did ?” a sympathetic 
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hesitation ia delivery seeming to 
have seized upon him in the moment 
of enquiry. But he had passed on, 
as he declared, to his own rooms; 
nobody could gainsay it, and more- 
over, he denied all knowledge of the 
larceny “ upon his honour ;” such 
an averment it were heresy to doubt; 
still, from the undisguised amuse- 
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ment he had exhibited at the win- 
dow, and his subsequent introduc- 
tion of a song at “ the Pheenix,” 
which was considered to bear upon 
the subject, the injured Pozzle- 
thwayte was convinced that, if not a 
principal in the robbery, he was at 
least particeps criminis, and “ an ace 
complice before the fact,” 


“ The wig’s the thing! the wig, the wig, 

The wig’s the thing! the wig, the wig; 
When portly parsons claim the pig, 
And gouty aldermen look big, 

I do not say they are not wise,— 

I only say, in vulgar eyes, 
The wisdom’s in the wig!” 


( Grand Chorus of Under Graduates.) 
“ The wig, the wig, the wig, the wig, 
The wisdom’s in the wig!” 


“ Such were the sounds that o’er 
the crested pride”’ of Josiah Pozzle- 
thwayte scattered wild dismay, as 
he returned,a day or two afterwards, 
from evening chapel. The windows 
of the symposium were all open, every 
syllable came o’er his ear, not indeed 
like the sweet South breathing upon 
a bank of violets, but with a distinct- 
ness of articulation which it needed 
not the remembrance of his misfor- 
tune to render complete. The voice 
of my cousin Nicholas, the primo 
tenore, sounded above the rest in 
beautiful intonation; the victim even 
fancied he saw him peeping at 
him over the blinds; from that mo- 
ment his doubts were merged in 
certainty, and dislike was converted 
into a sentiment that approximated 
as nearly to hatred as such a passion 
can be supposed to approach a ce- 
lestial breast. 

“ It is easy,” says a homely pro- 
verb, “ to find a stick to beat a dog ;” 
and when one has positively deter- 
mined that, right or wrong, the cur 
shall not escape castigation, a cudgel 
is generally kept handy. It was 
scarcely necessary to make occa- 
sions for complaint against my Cou- 
sin; alas! he afforded but too many 
ready made; and it soon became 
apparent that a war to the knife was 
raging, if not openly proclaimed, 
between tutor and pupil. “ Crosses” 
and “ impositions”’ fel) thick on the 
devoted head of Nicholas, who re- 
venged himself as best he might by 


a corresponding shower of Jampoons. 
To this species of weapon, certain 
anecdotes and adventures related of 
Mr Pozzlethwayte’s premiére jeu- 
nesse, rendered him peculiarly ob- 
noxious, and “a column of adver- 
tisements from the Zimes, to be ren- 
dered into Latin verse,” inflicted 
upon my Cousin, was followed by a 
shower of odes and epigrams, sup- 
posed to be the production of the 
same pen. There is a locale inevery 
college which corresponds, in some 
of its uses, with the Pasquin and 
Marforio of Rome, and, as the great 
majority of resident members are in 
the habit of resorting thither, at 
least, once a-day, few better modes 
of disseminating anonymous effu- 
sions could be found, than by means 
of an affiche in a situation so fre« 
quented. Here did the lines alluded 
to constantly appear. The allusions 
were generally caught up; copies of 
the different squibs multiplied apace, 
and the same “ good-natured friend,” 
of whom I have before spoken, usu- 
ally placed them on the table of the 
Reverend Josiah. Conjecture again 
fixed on Nicholas as the author, but 
again nothing appeared in the copies 
positively to fasten on him the im- 
putation, and it was infra dig. for a 
senior fellow to visit the originals, 
for the purpose of identifying the 
hand- writing ;—a fallacious test after 
all. 

The commpalge. was at length rather 
unexpectedly brought toa close, and 
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my Cousin Nicholas, like many an- 
other great man before him, was fi- 
nally defeated—by wine. In his 
sober senses he would have defied 
a world in arms, but “ he whom nor 
storms nor shipwreck could sub- 
due,” fell prostrate, alas! before a 
batch of Burgundy. He had pro- 
cured from the vaults of the immor- 
tal Latimer a choice case of “ genu- 
ine Chambertin;” a dozen of his 
allies were summoned, and “ to it 
they went like French falconers ;” 
for all who remember our Univer- 
sities a quarter of acentury ago, will 
bear sorrowful testimony to the oc- 
casional excesses, the compotations 
and the revellings within those sacred 
walls, where now, in accordance 
with the better spirit of modern 
times, and to the everlasting confu- 
sion of Mr Bulteel, the “men” quaff 
chiefly from those “ cups that cheer 
but not inebriate,” and only 


“ Let the buttered toast go round.” 


As none of my Cousin’s party were 
unpractised hands, their sederunt was 
a protracted one. Towards midnight 
the mirth grew fast and furious, when 
Pozzlethwayte, whose ears were in- 
vaded by the sound of their orgies, 
meditated an assault. He had even 
made his sortie, taken the stairs by 
escalade, and was about to dash in 
upon the garrison sword in hand, 
when, as his fingers yet grasped the 
handle of the door, the portentous 
sound of 


“ If any presume 
To come into the room, 
We'll fling the dog out of the window! ” 


echoed as an antistrophe by half-a- 
score voices in alt, gave him pause ; 
Minerva in the shape of cool reflec- 
tion came to his aid, and threw her 
protecting @gis around him. Gently 
and imperceptibly did his grasp re- 
lax, softly, as one who treadeth on 
eggs, did he retrace his way across 
the quadrangle, and with uneven foot- 
step press the sod till he reached the 
sanctuary of his own apartment. 
Not so Nicholas and his pot. com- 
panions; on they went, pouring the 
enemy into their mouths to steal 
away the brains of those who were 
possessed of such a commodity, till, 
as is not uncommon with persons 
puffed up, whether by wine or vanity, 





a general vituperation of “ things as 
they are,” was succeeded by an eayer 
longing after “ things as they should 
be.” “The Grass-plot! what a piece 
of ecclesiastical tyranny that none 
should be allowed to tread upon it 
under the degree of a. m.!—what a 
piece of folly that it should be a 
grass-plot at all !—a useless, uncrop- 
ped, four-cornered bit of pasture! 
browsed by no herd, enamelled with 
no flock! wasting its ‘ greenery’ on 
the desert air, and altogether unpro- 
fitable to manand beast. Then, too, 
the miserable and stunted shrubs 
that deformed the Principal’s gars 
den! green to no purpose, fragrant 
to no end! who saw them? who 
enjoyed them? No one, or next to 
none. It was a wanton waste of the 
gifts of Nature—the thing must be 
reformed—aye, Radical Reform! 
that was what was wanting!” And 
accordingly the “ Gtand Botanico- 
horticultural and Agricultural’ So-= 
ciety of King’s Hall and College of 
Brasenose” was established on the 
spot, with my Cousin Nicholas for 
its President. Sofas from the neigh- 
bouring rooms were put in in- 
stant requisition, and formed admi- 
rable substitutes for ploughs and 
drills to break up and convert the 
much abused pasture into arable 
land; while the laurels, myrtles, 
with such other shrubs as were not 
too firmly imbedded in the soil for 
extraction, yielded to the energies 
of the “ Reforming Committee,” 
and, instead of languishing as here- 
tofore in isolated insignificance, 
formed, when duly arranged against 
the Vice-Principal’s door, a bower, 
scarce inferior to that of our first 
arents’ in Paradise, as described 
by the immortal Milton. In one 
respect it may even be said to have 
had the advantage over it; Adam’s 
“ proud alcove” was altogether in- 
nocent of candles, but here were 
lights innumerable; wax from the 
rooms, lamps from the stairs, lan- 
thorns from nobody knows where: 
the very scout’s “ muttons” were 
called into play, till the “ enterpri- 
sing Mr Gee” himself, could he have 
witnessed the brilliance of this aca- 
demic Vauxhall, would have blushed 
to charge “a shilling” for the in- 
ferior glories of his gala nights. 
Alas! alas! why is it that all human 
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joys are so evanescent? why is it 
that we find them ever 


“ Like clouds that tint the morning skies, 
As bright—as transient too?” 


The “ bright. clouds” of the poet 
had hardly begun “ to tint the morn- 
ing skies”’ at all, when an irruption 
of the college janissaries disturb- 
ed the philanthropists in the very 
height of their enjoyment. They 
who could run did run, they who 
could not fell, and were picked up 
again; while my Cousin Nicholas, 
their illustrious President and Arch- 
Reformer, covered with grease and 
glory, was captured and conducted 
to his couch, hiccuping as he sank 
into the arms of Morpheus, “ I say, 
Jem, you rascal, mind you put out 
the lights, and be to you!” 

' My Cousin Nicholas had now 
reached the zenith of his academical 
career. On awaking in the morning 
he found, Wolsey like, that a killing 
frost had nipped his reot, that he 
was about to fall “never to rise 
ain” in Oxford; therefore, with 
all that firmness of purpose which is 
the —_—s characteristic of 
great minds, he resolved so to dis- 
pose his robe as to fall with dignity. 
A summons before the seniority he 
anticipated, nor did he deceive him- 
self as to its necessary result. But 
the emergency found him not unpre- 
pared; he had long contemplated 
the possibility of such an event, and 
his soul rose equal to the occasion. 

It was past one o'clock p.m. The 
various classes had been dismissed, 
and the common room already exhi- 
bited his “ judges ail met, a terrible 
show.” At the upper end of the 
apartment sat the Principal, and the 
Fellows were arranging themselves 
to his right and left according to 
their standing. The immediate ap- 
pearance of the delinquents, for two 
other of the rioters were included in 
the same bill of attainder, was ex- 
pected, when the door opened, and 
Sir Lawrence O’Thwackes and Mr 
St John Gomerrily, gentlemen com- 
moners both, entered the room. My 
Cousin Nicholas did not appear, but 
the space he should have filled was 
occupied by the Rev. Josiah Pozzle- 
thwayte in. person, who, acting us 
“ bodkin” to the other two, advan- 

» ed with them, ip his usual saltatory 
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style, to the bottem of the table. 
His unexpected appearance in such 
a situation arrested the embryo re- 
buke already trembling on the lips 
of the Principal. That dignitary 
gazed on the apparition before him 
with astonishment. One instant pre- 
vious he had been consulting with 
the very gentleman now vis-d-vis to 
him, and had received his vote for 
the ostracism of all the offenders. 
How he could have left the room in 
the interval was amazing! Yet there 
he stood, arrayed in his snuif em- 
browned suit of sables, with wig, 
green goggles, and pointed toe, per- 
fect in his individuality. An excla- 
mation from his right drew off the 
president's attention ; he turned, and, 
to his consternation, I will not say 
horror, bebeld there another Pozzle- 
thwayte !—in wig, in goggles, and in 
toe the same, but evidently quiver- 
ing with suppressed agitation, while 
his double, at the other end of the 
room, stood regarding the scene 
with the most complacent equani- 
mity. 

“ Bless me! what can be the mean- 
ing of all this?” asked the astound- 
ed “ Head.” 

“ Mon Dieu! il y en est deux!” 
quoth the junior fellow, as he quo- 
ted the despairing exclamation of the 
French profligate. 

“ Bless my heart!”—“ why, Mr 
Pozzlethwayte!”’—“ why, who is 
this?” &c. &c. &c. burst simultane- 
ously from different members of the 
congress as the seniority rose in con- 
fusion; meanwhile the two accused, 
and their extraordinary middle-man, 
preserved their composure, and ap- 
peared to be the only unembarrassed 
persons in the assembly. 

The agitated Pozzlethwayte, at 
length found voice, and, pointing to 
Puzzlethway te the composed, “See!” 
he exclaimed, “see, gentlemen! I 
knew how it would be! it is,all a 
part of the system—all done to ha- 
rass and annoy me—I was sure it 
would be su”—— 

“ What is the meaning of this ab- 
surd masquerade ?” interrupted the 
Principal, now thoroughly certified 
by the voice as to which was the 
real Simon Pure; “ who are you, 
sir ? and where is Mr Bullwinkle t” 

“ Here; sir, at your orders,’ re- 
turned the fictitious Puzzlethwayte, 
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reverently bowing as he ‘raised his 
glasses, and darting from beneath 
them glances of tenfold obliquity on 
the company. 

“ What do you mean, sir, by pre- 
senting yourself in this ridiculous 
dress ?” 

“ Ridiculous ? pardon me, sir,” re- 
plied Nicholas, with much seeming 
humility, “I bave often been re- 
proved for unintentional violation of 
the university costume, and a cross 
was placed against my name last 
week on that very account, by my 
respected tutor who sits beside you; 
I have since determined to make 
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Sir Oviver’s wrath was, as I well 
knew it would be, fearful ;—sentence 
of perpetual banishment was forth- 
with pronounced against the princi- 
pal offender. I say the principal, 
because, though Nicholas unques- 
tionably came in for the chief por- 
tion of his indignation, yet the vari- 
ous members of the “ seniority” 
were by no means absolved in his 
estimation. They had disgraced a 
Bullwinkle, and that, whether done 
justly or unjustly, was, in the eyes 
of the representative of the redoubt- 
ed Roger, a high crime and misde- 
meanour. Letters which we re- 
ceived about this time, both from my 
mother and Miss Pyefinch, concurred 
in representing the Baronet as having 
been in a state of continued excite- 
ment almost amounting to frenzy, 
from the moment of his receiving 
the principal’s official notification of 
the removal of his son’s name from 
the books, together with a statement 
of the cause of his having been thus 
unceremoniously sent to the right 
about. Ali this | fully expected to 
hear, but, | own, [ was not prepared 
forthe shock which followed, and 
which exhibited the misconduct of 
Nicholas in still more glaring co- 
lours. His follies and improprieties 
had at length made him little less 
than a parricide; and, as I read the 
following paragraph from a London 
journal, which I took up accidental- 
ly at a little inn in the Isle of Wight, 
whither Amelia and myself had gone 
on a short excursion, I was not more 
grieved at the event which »it an- 
nounced, than shocked by the con- 
viction that his son’s misbehaviour 


him my model-in: dress, and my 
friends flatter me by saying that { 
have succeeded indifferently well.” 

The cool impudence of this reply 
was not to be borne; the seniority 
rose en masse, and soon after broke 
up in much admired disorder. Mr 
Bullwinkle and his tittering compa- 
nions were in the meantime ordered 
to withdraw, and soon after received 
an official intimation that they “were 
no longer to consider themselves 
members of that university.” 

And so my Cousin Nicholas took 
his leave of Oxford. 
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had broken the poor old gentleman's 
heart. At the head of the list of 
deaths was— 

“ Suddenly, of apoplexy, at his 
seat, Underdown Hail, Kent, Sir Oli- 
ver Bullwinkle, Bart., in the sixty- 
third year of his age. He is sue- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his 
only son and heir, now Sir Nicholas 
Bullwinkle.” 

Poor uncle Oliver! This, then, was 
the end of all his hopes and fears— 
his cares and anxieties for the wel- 
fare of one who had as surely de« 
stroyed him as if he had plunged a 
knife into his bosom! Poor Sir Oli- 
ver! Till this moment I had never 
known how much I had loved him. 
To me his kindness had been, from 
the first, as warm as undeviating; 
and | well knew that in his affec- 
tions I held a place second only to 
that so unworthily occupied by his 
heartless offspring. The date of the 
announcement was that of the third 
day after we had quitted the Abbey, 
where, I doubted not, full details 
of the melancholy event were await- 
ing my return. But my course was 
already determined on; and, cross- 
ing over thatvery day to Portsmouth, 
I sent Amelia home under the pro- 
tection of her servants, and placing 
myself in the maii, reached London 
on the following morning. Notwith- 
standing his eccentricities, my mo- 
ther was, as I well knew, deeply, 
fondly attached to her brother, aud 
would now need all the consolation 
a son’s attentions could bestow. Be- 
sides, Underdown Halt:was now the 
property of My Cousin Nicholas; 
and under any roof which called 
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him master, I was certain she would 
not choose to remain Jonger than 
was absolutely necessary. | had par- 
taken of some slight refreshment, 
and had ordered a chaise and four 
te be got in readiness, while I just 
we out to give my tailor some 
orders, rendered necessary by the 
event that had occurred, when, as I 
turned the corner of Sackville Street, 
my arm was grasped from behind. 
1 stopped, and beheld Nicholas him- 
self. He was in deep mourning; and, 
to do him justice, 1 never saw grief 
and affliction more strongly depicted 
in any one’s countenance in my life. 
It was some time before he could 
find words to address me; they seem- 
ed, like Macbeth’s, to “ stick in his 
throat,” and the big drops stood on 
his forehead, while a convulsive cho- 
king appeared to impede his utter- 
ance. The encounter was an unex- 
pected one to both of us, and, to me 
at least, unwelcome. I gazed at him 
in silence; tears at last came to his 
relief.—“ Charles!” he exclaimed, 
in a voice scarce audible from emo- 
tion, “ for Heaven’s sake, pity me! 
I have murdered my father!” 
Incensed against him as I was, 
and not without reason, on my own 
account, there was a something so 
truly pitiable in his whole appear- 
ance, in the misery expressed by his 
glazed eye and hollow cheek, that, 
spite of myself, I could not look at 
him without feeling my anger sen- 
sibly giving way to compassion. It 
was not at such a moment, at all 
events, that I could dwell on personal 
injuries; it was no time for revenge, or 
for heaping reproaches on one whom 
the bitterest remorse had already 
stricken to the earth. I took Sir Ni- 
cholas by the arm, and retraced my 
steps with him to the Clarendon. 
When at length his emotion per- 
mitted him to speak, I Jearned that 
he had preceded me to London by 
little more than twenty-four hours. 
On leaving the University, he had 
taken up his temporary abode with 
his friend Hanbury, in Sussex, where 
he had intended to remain till time 
and the mediation of friends should 
so far induce his father’s wrath to 
relax, as to hold out to him some 
hope of a reconciliation. The ab- 
surdity of his late conduct, and the 
injury done by it to his own charac- 
ter and prospects in life, had, as he 
assured me, already made a very 
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strong impression upon him; the 
lesson he had received had not been 
thrown away; and he had fully 
made up his mind to discard his 
follies, abandon his mischievous fro- 
lics for ever, and to do every thing 
in his power towards regaining the 
place which he had forfeited, both 
in society, and in the affections of 
his friends.  “ Incredible as you 
may think it, Cousin Charles,” he 
added, “it was on yourself that I 
placed my firmest reliance. To you 
I have much to answer for—more 
perhaps than you are even now 
aware of. I have acted by you like 
a scoundrel and a madman—yet on 
you, | repeat, I had rested all my 
hopes of obtaining my father’s for- 
giveness, and the pardon of others 
whom I have still more grossly sin- 
ned against. Grave cause as you 
have against me—for I know you too 
well to suppose I could make you 
my dupe—l had made up my mind 
to write to you—to throw myself on 
your mercy—to confess to you the 
whole of my folly, my madness, and 
to plead the only, the miserable ex- 
cuse that exists for my infatuated 
conduct, when the papers informed 
me of the deplorable” He cover- 
ed his face with his hands, and seem- 
ed as if he would have knelt before 
me. I shrunk from so degrading an 
act of self-abasement, and, in a tone 
which I fear had at least as much of 
contempt as pity in it, desired him 
to compose himself. 

He would have proceeded at once 
to confession, but 1 stopped him with 
the remark, that other matters hada 
prior demand on the attention of 
both of us. He had come, as I now 
found, to London immediately, on 
reading the account of his father’s 
decease, and had already employed 
the time which he had been in town 
in despatching the necessary trades- 
men and orders to the Hall, for the 
performance of the late Baronet’s 
obsequies, in a manner suitable to 
the rank and station which he had 
held in the county. Having just 
completed his arrangements, he was 
about to proceed to Underdown, 
when he saw me pass a shop, in 
which he was making the last pur- 
chases requisite for his journey. 
Finding that I was myself about to 
proceed to the same destination, he 
now requested to be permitted to 
accompany me, adding, that it would 
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give him the opportunity for which 
he so earnestly longed, of making 
his avowal, and of affording to me 
and mine all the reparation yet in 
his power. After some little hesita- 
tion, I agreed to his proposal, and 
having briefly written to my trades- 
men such directions as were neces- 
sary, we stepped into the chaise, and 
set out together at a rapid pace for 
the Hall. 

Scarcely were we fairly launched 
from the stoney breakers of Bond 
Street, into the smooth water of Mac- 
adamization, when my Cousin Ni- 
cholas began to make a clean breast 
of it, and with every token of sin- 
cere contrition, went into a recapi- 
tulation of his offences against us all. 
He told me, that at our never-to-be- 
forgotten interview with her at the 
theatre, the impression made upon 
him by Amelia’s beauty was not in- 
ferior to that which it had produced 
upon myself—that he had, in short, 
to use his own expression, fallen 
deeply, madly in love with her at 
first sight ; but that this passion, like 
many which had preceded it, might 
perhaps ‘have yielded to time and 
absence, had not a combination of 
fortuitous circumstances occurred 
to foster and increase it. It will be 
recollected, that on parting with me 
in Jermyn Street, after I had, as we 
both then thought, safely marked 
down my bird at Mrs Morgan’s, Ni- 
cholas had repaired to what may now 
be mentioned, even to ears polite, 
as a “ hell,” in the vicinity. The 
usual flocks of rooks and pigeons 
were found congregated in its inte- 
rior, and, flush with the supply so 
recently received from myself, he 
plunged at once into all the myste- 
ries of rouge et noir. A very few 
deals, however, had taken place, 
when an “ intelligencer” entered 
with the news of an attack medita- 
ted by the police, and fixed for that 
very night. The party broke up 
abruptly, and Nicholas, who had 
been hitherto a winner, and was not 
sorry for so good an excuse to pocket 
his earnings, found himself once 
more in the street. As he passed 
Mrs Morgan’s door, the often-men- 
tioned dark green chariot caught his 
eye, with Amelia and her antiquated 
chaperon in the act of getting into 
it. The real state of the case flashed 
upon him, and as the carriage drove 


leisurely along, he had no difficult 
in keeping it in. view, till he saw it 
finally deposit its lovely freight at 
her father’s mansion. His first im- 
pulse was, as he assured me, to make 
me acquainted with the discovery, 
but, alas, the event proved that the 
warning of the bard is not an idle 
one— 


“ Friendship, take heed! if woman in- 
terfere, 
Be sure the hour of thy destruction’snear !” 


After what he declared to have been 
a very severe struggle, passion pre- 
vailed over principle, and he found 
himself unable to renounce the ad- 
vantage which his knowledge of the 
residence of our incognita gave him 
over me, his rival, When he had 
ascertained the real name and con- 
dition of the lady, and her relation- 
ship to myself, all which he had 
accomplished, without difficulty, du- 
ring the interval of my journey to 
Underdown, the struggle recom- 
menced, and when, on the evening 
of my return to town, I had made 
him my confidant with respect to 
Lord Manningham’s intentions in my 
favour, the secret was actually upon 
his lips. But my evil genius, it seems, 
again prevailed, and accident again 
secured his triumph. 
** How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds 

Makes i}! deeds done! ” 

“ Had you not incautiously let fall 
that letter of your mother’s, Cousin 
Charles, I verily believe I should yet 
have proved honest to you, and, after 
diverting myself a little longer with 
your perplexities, have at once re- 
moved them; but the temptation was 
irresistible. One moment only was 
your attention distracted by the wai- 
ter, but that moment was decisive— 
to seize, to exchange the letter for 
one of my own, was the work of an 
instant; the hurry with which you 
followed me in pursuit of an ignis 
fatuus, conjured up for my purpose, 
forbade all examination, and I saw, 
with triumph, that my hastily formed 
plan had succeeded ; the substituted 
epistle was already in your pocket. 
A thousand and a thousand times 
during the remainder of that day did 
conscience fly in my face, and tell 
me I was acting most unworthily; a 
thousand times did I resolve to con- 
fess all to you, to restore the letter I 
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had purloined, and trust to your affec- 
tion for my pardon; but then the 
image of Amelia rose in her beauty 
before me, and the die was cast, 
With my subsequent conduct you 
must be but too well acquainted; its 
only palliation is, that I was no longer 
my own master; every thought, every 
feeling of right and wrong, was ab- 
sorbed in the hope of obtaining by 
any means the paragon of her sex. 
A very few days, as | was well assu- 
red, were all that would be afforded 
me, ere the imposture must be dis- 
covered; my own imprudence con- 
tributed to shorten even that brief 
interval, and, in a moment of infatu- 
ation and despair, I was hurried into 
that Quixotic enterprise which infa- 
tuation and despair alone could have 
inspired. Nay, I will own, that, from 
the date of my more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Miss Stafford and 
her perfections, the strongest person- 
al jealousy of yourself was added 
to my other bad passions; and this, 
with the envy of your good fortune 
which it excited, induced me subse- 
quently to play off an abominable 
trick upon the Bishop of Bengal, 
which would, I hoped, have the effect 
of deferring, if only for a few hours, 
a marriage I could not bear to think 
upon. But oh! Charles,” continued 
he, seeing my colour rising, “ spare 
me, spare me, I beseech you, the re- 
proaches which I so justly merit; 
think, think what my feelings must 
be at such a moment as this, when I 
avow that, guilty as I have been to- 
wards you, there is another crime 
that lies yet heavier on my heart,— 
my poor, poor father !—yes, Charles, 
it is but too true that the individual 
who so atrociously insulted him was 
his own son, I had not, I scarce 
need say, quitted London as you be- 
lieved, but had accompanied Captain 
Hanbury, the brother of a college 
friend, to the theatre, when, to my 
astonishment no less than alarm, I 
came plump upon Sir Oliver; lknew 
the consequence of his finding me in 
London; Thaew the violence of his 
anger when thoroughly provoked ; 
not an instant was left me for consi- 
deration,—I denied, disowned,— 
gracious Heaven! I even threaten- 
ed him!” 

A violent burst of anguish here in- 
—— the speaker, nor could I 
help being’ moved by the bitterness 
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of his remorse. Resentment again 
gave way to compassion ; I could not 
trample on the. self-abased creature 
beside me, L could not quench the 
smoking flax, nor bruise the broken 
reed: he had behaved scandalously, 
but he was miserable—the image of 
his dead father, too, that father who 
had so loved us both, seemed to rise 
between us, and demand forgiveness 
for his erring but repentant child. 
Before we had reached Dartford I 
had solemnly accorded him an entire 
amnesty, and had ventured to pro- 
mise him as much on the part of 
Amelia. 

From this time I endeavoured to 
change the subject, and to converse 
with him on his own affairs—on his fu- 
ture plans and prospects—but found 
it exceedingly difficult to withdraw 
his mind from the course of self- 
reproach which his thoughts had ta- 
ken. He was perpetually reverting 
to the subject of his disgraceful con- 
duct towards his father. A chaise 
and four, he told me, and the conni- 
vance of the college porter, had ena- 
bled him to anticipate the arrival of 
Sir Oliver in Oxford, which he was 
sure would follow, by several hours, 
and, secure in the secrecy of his 
friend the captain, who had promi- 
sed to keep out of the way fora day 
or two, he had managed to escape 
detection; but the remembrance of 
his behaviour on that occasion toa 
parent who so doted on him would, 
he continued to assure me, embitter 
every moment of his future exist- 
ence. He spoke of himself as of the 
worst of murderers, and it was almost 
impossible to divert him from these 
gloomy reflections to his worldly 
concerns. From what at length fell 
from him, however, I gathered that 
his pecuniary embarrassments were 
much more considerable than I had 
anticipated; .he even hinted at the 
propriety of a temporary visit to the 
Continent. This was an idea which 
I rather encouraged than repressed, 
as, though I had made up my mind 
not to refuse my assistance towards 
extricating him from his difficulties, 
it struck me that, for many reasons, 
his absence from England for the 
present would be a relief to all par- 
ties. When we reached Sitting- 
bourne, we stopped to partake of 
some refreshment at the Rose, and 
here, as J] verily believe for the first 
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time in his life, did thé ‘appetite of 
Nicholas altogether fail him; he 
forced down a mouthful or two with 
difficulty, and remained totally ab- 
sorbed in his own thouglits, which 
continued apparently to be of the 
most painful description; he did not 
even show the slightest inclination 
to fly to his old resource, the bottle, 
for relief, nor was it without great 
persuasion on my part that he was 
induced to swallow a single glass of 
sherry: 1 wanted no other proof of 
the sincerity of his grief, at least for 
the time being. 

At a short distance below the vil- 
lage above named, the approach to 
the hall diverged from the great 
turnpike road to Dover, and after 
meandering for several miles through 
a rich and varied country, brought 
us to the well-known entrance of 
the Underdown domain. The sun 
had set in glory, and the shades of 
twilight were fast closing in upon a 
lovely evening as we reached the 
avenue, whose majestic trees threw 
a still darker shadow on all beneath 
them. At the extremity nearest to 
the mansion, and at a right angle 
with one corner of the building, 
stood a splendid oak, “ the monarch 
of the wood,” Sir Oliver’s favourite 
tree. A rustic bench encircled its 
time-worn trunk, and here, a hun- 
dred and a hundred times, had I seen 
him in eg days, gazing with an 
honest pride upon the silvan scene 
before him, the fair domain trans- 
mitted down to him from so many 
Bullwinkles, now like himself at 
peace, while he inhaled the sedative 
fragrance of a pipe of the best Vir- 
ginia. Alas! poor uncle Oliver! 
never again should I behold that 
open friendly countenance, in which 
night be read, as in a book, every 
thought of his guileless heart!— 
never again should I encounter the 
kindiy glance of that eye beaming 
with alt but paternal love !—never 
again receive the fervent pressure of 
his hearty and affectionate grasp !— 
never again should I hear——Why, 
what on earth was that? How decep- 
tive the unreal mockeries of fancy! 


** And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unseen,” 
how often does she in her vagaries 
** Give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name !” 
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I could have. sworn, at. the, yery;, 
moment that these, and thoughts 
like these, were rushing on my mind 
in an overwhelming flood of. fond, 
reminiscence—even then I could 
have sworn that I heard again that 
voice, now hushed for ever by the 
still, cold hand of death—that very 
cough too, which exhibited the 
strength rather than the weakness of 
my poor uncle’s lungs, seemed to 
issue again from beneath the tree of 
his love, and I could almost believe 
that a shadowy form, resembling 
him that was gone, was yet hovering 
around its gnarled and knotty trunk. 

The same idea seemed to have 
stricken Nicholas, for, rousing him- 
self from the corner of the chaise in 
which he had been for some time 
silently reclining, he suddenly ex-. 
claimed, with a vivacity that startled 
me, “ Gracious Heaven! what is 
this ?” and, breaking one of the front 
glasses in his eagerness to let it 
down, he called loudly to the drivers 
to stop. 

My eye followed the direction of 
his own, and again, to my thinking, 
I saw my uncle Oliver, in his habit 
as he lived, rise deliberately from 
the accustomed seat, and advance 
towards the carriage. Nicholas ut- 
tered a shriek, and sprang from the 
vehicle. Before I could follow he 
was on his knees upon the green- 
sward, his hands uplifted, and his 
eyes starting from his head with 
horror. “ Father! dear father!” he 
cried in agony, “ come not from the 
grave to curse your son. Pardon! 
oh pardon!” He fell upon his face 
as he spoke, and I was electrified as 
I distinctly heard the phantom reply 
to his adjuration, “ Go to the devil, 
you infernal scoundrel! ” 

A mist seemed to gather on my 
senses, and I could scarcely summon 
up resolution enough to quit the 
chaise. When, however, I had ac- 
complished my descent, there still 
lay Sir Nicholas Bullwinkle, literal- 
ly writhing with agony. “ Mercy! 
mercy!” came from his lips, in suf- 
focating accents—“ Pardon! Mercy! 
Forgive, blest shade” —— 

“ Blest, fool’s-head !” to. my inde- 
scribable astonishment, returned the 
spectre—* Get up this instant, you 
rascal, and don’t lie sprawling there.” 

And it looked. all.the while.so.like 
the late Sir Oliver, that, had I not 
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known him to be defunct, I could 
have made oath it was himself. 

“ Get up, I say, scoundrel!” conti- 
nued the eidolon; and, at the same 
moment, the sound of a kick from 
what seemed its foot, as the shadowy 
member vehemently encountered the 
most undefended part of my cousin 
Nicholas’s person, excited a strong 
suspicion of materiality. 

Mine eye had by this time “ well 
examined the parts” of the appari- 
tion, and “found them perfect Oli- 
ver.” 

“ Good heavens!” I exclaimed, 
“ can it be ?—Sir Oliver ?—and you 
really are not dead ?” 

“ Dead ?—Dead be d—d!” quoth 
the spirit, as if on purpose to illus- 
trate that obscure line of Gray’s— 


** Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires!” 


“No more dead than yourself, if 
you come to that! All a bam of that 
rascally newspaper—put in by some 
lying vagabond on purpose—this fel- 
low as likely as any body!” 

And so it was—so it must be—a 
hundred circumstances flashed on 
my memory to prove it—his diffi- 
culties, his debts, his menaced in- 
earceration !—Mr Bullwinkle, ci-de- 
vant of Brasenose, the disgraced of 
Oxford, the discarded of his father, 
the rejected of Rabbi Aaron Xime- 
nes, could not, as a Desdichado, have 
preserved his personal liberty one 
week ;—it was reserved for the ge- 
nius of my Cousin Nicholas to turn 
disaster into victory, and, by asplen- 
did coup de main, to convert foes in- 
to auxiliaries, drawing supplies from 
the very quarters whence he had 
most to apprehend. His tailor, like 
many, not to say most, of the West. 
End Schneiders, dealt at least as 
much in bills as breeches, and “ Sir 
Nicholas Bullwinkle,’ the youthful 
and extravagant baronet of six thou- 
sand a-year, not only obtained an 
immediate cessation of the hostilities 
prociaimed against N. Bullwinkle, 
Esquire, but found every “ accom- 
modation” he could require “ on 
the most reasonable terms,” while, 
as no “ Grand-National-United-Tai- 
lors’-Strike” was in those unenlight- 
ened days so much as dreamt of in 
the most glowing visions of the 
Humes and Owens, complete mourn- 
ing for the whole of his embryo esta- 
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blishments in town and country was 
promised, without fear of failure, at 
six hours’ notice, and the profes- 
sional credit of Mr Kerseymere Kite 
pledged for its delivery within the 
time. Messrs Birdseye, Mapleton, 
and Company, who had not long 
since furnished a pleasant little re- 
treat in the King’s Road, Fulham, 
for a female relation of the Bull- 
winkles, whose name Sir Oliver had 
most unaccountably omitted to re- 
gister in the family pedigree, but for 
whose ottomans, chiffonniéres, and 
chaises longues, my Cousin Nicholas 
had very generously made himself 
responsible, were no less polite. An 
order for a splendid funeral, and 
for the hanging Underdown Church 
with the finest black broad-cloth, 
accompanied with a hint that the 
heir was rather short of ready cash, 
till “ the will should be proved, and 
arrangements made with the bank- 
ers,” were both immediately taken. 
The deceased baronet, it was faith- 
fully promised, should be interred 
in a manner worthy the representa- 
tive of the Conqueror’s Standard- 
bearer; and a cheque for L.500 of- 
fered, and, I need not say, accepted, 
as a temporary loan, evinced at once 
the opulence and liberality of the 
firm. 

Though not fully aware of all these 
and similar particulars at the mo- 
ment, Nicholas had, in the commu- 
nications he had made to me, said 
enough to furnish me with a clue to 
his whole plot. Doubtless he had 
taken his measures too well to per- 
mit any proof to exist that he was, 
in fact, the fabricator of the para- 
graph of which he had thus reaped 
the benefit, and of which, in com- 
mon with the rest of us, he would, 
no doubt, profess to have been the 
dupe. In the mean while, he had 
freed himself for a time from impor- 
tunity, not to say a jail;—he had 
raised the wind for his intended 
Continental excursion, the only part 
of his story I nuw believed in, and 
he had, moreover, succeeded in 
“humbugging” me into a condona- 
tion which, disgusted as I was with 
him, it was impossible to retract. 
Such consummate duplicity, how- 
ever, precluded the possibility of my 
taking any farther notice of him; 
and, seizing Sir Oliver's arm, we 
turned towards the Hall, leaving the 
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penitent to the full enjoyment of his black net “tights” had contracted 


raptures at finding his father still in 
the land of the living, and to rub off, 
at his leisure, the verdure which his 


from his long-continued genuflexions 
on the moist grass. 
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Sm Otrver and myself pursued 
our way towards the house; and it 
would not have been very easy to 
determine which of the two felt most 
astonished and gratified at so unex- 
pectedly encountering the other,— 
one a dear friend whom he believed 
to be dead, the other a no less dear 
relative whom he knew to be mar- 
ried. As both these conditions are 
apt to imply a separation from for- 
mer ties and habits to a rather con- 
siderable extent, a sudden reunion, 
like the present, had, for hearts such 
as ours, amore than ordinary charm. 
My mother’s surprise at seeing me 
Was extreme; so was that of Miss 
Pyefinch, and far more vociferous. 
Had the resurrection from the 
“Mools” been one on my part in- 
stead of my uncle’s, her wonder- 
ment could scarcely have been 
greater. My last communication 
had been dated from Belvoir Abbey, 
the day before our quitting it for 
Ryde, and both the ladies believed 
Amelia and myself to be at this mo- 
ment ruralizing among the romantic 
glades of Shanklin. The penetrating 
Kitty, however, hit the right nail 
upon the head in a twinkling. “He 
has seen Sir Oliver's decease in the 
papers, and come home to comfort 
us! But do not believe it—it is all 
nothing but nonsense,” continued 
the poetess; “dear Sir Oliver is not, 
and never has been, dead at all!” 

I assured her that I gave implicit 
credit to her statement; and the 
honest joy which sparkled in her 
eye lost nothing of its intensity, from 
the pleasing self-importance which 
we all derive from being the first to 
communicate positive and authentic 
intelligence. 

When the eclat of my arrival had 
a little subsided, I was told a tale 
which, while it added fuel to the 
scarcely-slumbering embers of my 
anger, it was impossible to hear, as 
Miss Kitty and Jennings respectively 
delivered it, without feeling at least 
as much disposition to laughter as 


indignation. The “ Liberal” journal 
in which the obnoxious paragraph 
had appeared was never seen at the 
Hall, where, as was the case with 
ninety-nine in the hundred of the 
“good old English” families, all 
were, of course, of sound Conserva- 
tive principles. The first intimation 
which Sir Oliver had of his own de- 
cease was from a spruce-looking 
gentleman in a suit of sables, the 
sprightliness of whose manner, and 
the smug familiarity of whose ad- 
dress, comported but badly with the 
lugubrious character of his habili- 
ments, and the solemnity of his er- 
rand. The baronet was taking his 
morning’s stroll about the grounds, 
and had reached the end of the ave- 
nue, where he was leaning over the 
gate, in a picktooth attitude, and 
looking as if he thought he was 
thinking, when a smart, flashy “ bug- 
gy,” freighted with the dapper gen- 
tleman aforesaid, drew up before 
him. 

* Hunderdown ’All, hold gentle- 
man, eh ?—They said, first gate with 
bulls’ heads on the postes.” 

* They were quite right,” replied 
my uncle. “ This is the read to the 
Hall; and what, pray, may be your 
pleasure there, sir?” 

** Pleasure >—oh, no pleasure in 
life, hold boy—quite the con-tra-ry 
—no pleasure! hall bizz’ness—come 
» measure Sir Holiver for his cof- 

m2? 

“ The d—1 you are!” said the as- 
tounded baronet; “and what ras- 
cal, pray, sent you here on such an 
errand ?” 

“ Rascal ?—Vot do you mean by 
that, you foul-mouthed old buffer? 
—I tell you, I belongs to Birdseye, 
Mapleton, and Co., the first hunder- 
takers in Lunnun, and | comes to 
manage the eld jockey’s funeral ;— 
80 open the gate at vence, and mind 
my mare—she’s an ’e// of a kicker.” 

“Soe am I,” said Sir Oliver, whose 
bristles were by this time therough- 
ly up; “and curee me if I don’t kiek 
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around the park, if you dare put 
ve foot sato" ft. You make Bir 
Oliver's coffin, you son of a cinder- 
sifter! Sir Oliver would see you 
d—d first.” 

** Oh, vot, you thinks to do it your- 
self, I s’pose—von of the old boy’s 
country rums, vot does carpenter’s 
vork, and mends his barnses!—It’s 
no go, old chap—Sir Nicholas has 
given us the job, I tell ye, so you 
may as vell mizzle at vonce.” 

“ Sir who?” roared Sir Oliver. 

“Vy, Sir Nicholas Bullwinkle, to 
be sure, who else? The young bar- 
rownight as is—So open the gate 
vide, vill ye ? and don’t stand jaw- 
ing there all day!” 

It was lucky perhaps that a light, 
open van drew up to the gate at this 
moment; the baronet was thorough- 
ly exasperated, and an assault and 
battery ee the gentleman in the 
gig would, in all probability, have 
wound up the colloquy. As the me- 
tropolitan Jehu, however, had begun 
to back his kicking mare a little at 
the first sight of his opponent’s ma- 
nifestations of determined hostility, 
the humbler vehicle “cutin” before 
him. 

“ Be this the road to Underdown 
Hall, sir ?”’ asked the lad that drove 
it, respectfully touching his hat. 

“Yes, my man, what have you got 
there ?” 

“ Bullwinkle arms, sir,” answered 
the driver, and there, sure enough, 
did the astonished eyes of Sir Oliver 
behold, in the back of the cart and 
bolt upright, a splendid escutcheon, 
within a black, lozenge - shaped 
frame, some six feet by five, charged 
with the golden fetterlocks in the 
azure field, and the “ bloody hand” 
in a canton; the whole surmounted 
by the equestrian helmet, bearing a 
bull’s head proper, horned and coup- 
ed or—his family coat in full and 
gorgeous blazonry—the only percep- 
tible difference was, that in lieu of 
the motto, Sans peur et sans reproche, 
the single word Resurgam was con- 
spicuous on the scroll, beneath which 
grinned horribly a death’s head, 
flanked with bat’s wings, and having 
a couple of thigh bones crossed in 
saltier under its chin. 

At the very glimpse of an heraldic 
bearing, Sir Oliver had thrown open 
the gate, and the van had fairly en- 
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tered 'the park before he —— sight 
of the ominous label, or fully com- 
prehended the purpose to which the 
achievement was intended to be ap- 
plied. 

“ Where are you carrying that 
thing ? and what are you going to do 
with it?” he enquired, in an asto- 
nishment, which began to partake of 
alarm. 

“ Hang it over the hall door, sir,” 
said the lad civilly, “ the men will 
be here-directly.” 

“ Why, who is dead, boy ?” 

“ Sir Oliver Bullwinkle, Esquire. 
—Cheep—cheep”’—and the horse, 
in obedience to the well-known sig- 
nal, trotted on with his light burden 
along the vista. 

“ Vot, didn’t you know it, my 
covey ?” quoth the foreman of Messrs 
Birdseye, Mapleton, and Company, 
who had seized the opportunity to 
drive through the yawning portal 
himself, “ Vy, lawk love ’ee, he’s as 
dead as ’Arry the Heighth, and as 
been these three days; vy, it’s in hail 
the papers.” 

The baronet fell back absolutely 
confounded, and the “ ’ell of a kick- 
er” bore the “ buggy” and its con- 
tents rapidly on towards the house. 

My uncle’s annoyances unfortu- 
nately did not terminate here; it is 
true, that the united testimony of 
men and maids did at length, sorely 
to his amazement, convince the wor- 
thy agent of the Birdseye firm that 
he was in error, and “ conglomerate” 
him pretty considerably in his turn, 
while theachievement was sent back, 
with blessings, to the place from 
which it came; but scarcely had Sir 
Oliver doffed his corduroys and con- 
tinuations, and was preparing to sit 
down to dinner in dove-coloured 
hose and clean linen, the latter adorn- 
ed with a most magnificent redun- 
dancy of frill, when the sound of 
wheels was again heard approaching 
the mansion. 

“ Somebody come to dinner,” 
quoth the Baronet; “ well,so much 
the better—glad of it—been plagued 
and bothered all day—shall like a 
chat—Pyefinch, you’re an infernal 
dummy—as well talk to the cat.” 

The eaptain raised his eyes, but 
seemed to think no answer neces- 
sary. A carriage stopped at the door, 
and the parlour windows being part- 
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ly open, a voice was heard enquiring 
if “ the baronet was.at home?” The 
rattle of the steps, which follewed, 
proved that the answer had been sa- 
tisfactory, and that the unexpected 
guest had alighted. 

“ Two gentlemen to wait on you, 
Sir Oliver.” 

“ Shew ’em in. here, Jennings,— 
glad to see them—lay more plates— 
who the d—1 are they ?” 

“ Mr Jones and Mr Simpson!” 
said the butler, announcing two re- 
spectable looking personages in tra- 
velling dresses, who followed him 
into the room. 

“ Glad to see you, gentlemen ; 
walk in—glad to see you—come to 
dine, lhope? Be on table in a mi- 
nute.” 

“ You are extremely kind, sir— 
very much obliged—but really not 
at all prepared—did not expect the 
honour—a little business.” 

“ Pooh! Pooh! no ceremony here 
—d—n dress and all that—business ? 
very well—talk of business after din- 
ner. My sister, gentlemen,—Miss 
Pyefinch—Captain Pyefinch—sister, 
Mr Sampson and Mr Thingummee— 
Jennings, dinner !” 

“* Yes, Sir Oliver,” said the butler, 
as he retired and closed the door. 

“ Sir Oliver!” said Mr Jones. 

“Sir Oliver!!” said Mr Simp- 
son. 

“ Why, yes, Sir Oliver,” echoed 
my uncle—“ Oliver Bullwinkle—who 
the d—| do you take me to be?” 

“ Sir Oliver Bullwinkle is no 
more,” said Mr Jones. 

“ Sir Oliver Bullwinkle died last 
Friday,” said Mr Simpson. 

“ I¢ is an infernal lie!” said Sir 
Oliver. ‘ Here, Jennings !—Pye- 
finch, ring the bell—do ring it as 
hard as you can. Why, Jennings, I 
say, keep back the dinner—throw 
the plates out of the window. What 
the d—1 do you two scoundrels mean 
by coming to insult me in my own 
house ?”’ 


“ Your own house?” said Mr 
Jones. 

“ Your own house?” screamed 
Mr Simpson. 


“ My own house? ay, my own 
house—it is not yours, is it? Who 
are ye? What are ye come for? the 
spoons? or the furniture ?”’ 

“ Neither, sir, it is the books we 
want!” 
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“ Oh, my books, do. ye? Confound 
your impudence ! Where do. ye come 
from, | say,—who.sent ye?, What do 
ye take me for?” 

“ A madman,” whispered the 
alarmed Mr Jones. 

“ Must be crazy!” gasped the ter- 
rified Mr Simpson. 

* Crazy?” cried Sir Oliver, “me 
crazy ? Hark ye, fellows, here stands 
old Oliver Bullwinkle, who, crazy 
or not, will never suffer himself to 
be called so on his own oak floor by 
a couple of impudent vagabonds.— 
Jennings! Tom! Wilkinson! here, 
throw these rascals into the horse- 
pond.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Sir Oliver,” 
interposed my mother, “ here must 
be some mistake! ” 

‘“ For heaven’s sake, Sir Oliver!” 
chimed in Miss Kitty. 

The captain said nothing, but, like 
the philosopher's parrot, doubtless 
“ thought the more.” 

“ Sir Oliver?” reiterated Mr 
Jones, but ina much lower key than 
before, ‘‘I beg pardon—I beg a thou- 
sand pardons—I mean no offence— 
no offence in the world—But is Sir 
Oliver Bullwinkle really alive?” 

The captain nodded oracularly, 
for to him the appeal seemed to be 
more particularly directed ; and his 
sister exclaimed, ‘“ Alive ? why, 
don’t you see he is? I wonder how 
you can ask so foolish a question! ” 

But Mrs Stafford, who had heard 
enough of the events of the morning, 
and began to divine how matters 
stood, now interfered effectually. 
She exerted all her energies, and not 
without success, to pacify her bro- 
ther’s kindled rage, and to reassure 
the alarmed and astonished book- 
sellers, for such the visitors were, 
who were beginning to entertain no 
slight apprehensions for their per- 
sonal safety. Their story was soon 
told—Sir Nicholas Bullwinkle, as he 
had styled himself, being in want of 
a little ready money on succeeding 
to his title, had obtained one thou- 
sand pounds sterling from Messrs 
Jones, Palimpsett, and Gingerby, of 
“the Row,” —“ on. account.” Mr 
Jones, who had seen the library at 
Underdown, and knew its value, was 
to go down, and select from its 
shelves such, and so many, volumes 
as he might approve tothe abose 
amount, while M 


r Simpson, of the 
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Firm .of Blueskin, Simpsen, and 
Wiggleby, was to accompany him in 
the capacity of appraiser for, and on 
the part of, the vender. 

‘“« What inconvenience and trouble 
has one ‘mistake’ in a newspaper 
occasioned! What a shame the 
editor was not more particular!” 
So said Miss Pyefinch; so said Mr 
Simpson—Mr Jones said nothing, 
but he looked unutterable things. 
At length he found words enough to 
touch upon the one subject which 
was evidently nearest his heart—his 
thousand pounds—* I hope, Sir Oli- 
ver, you will see the necessity of 
letting me have the books, or of 
returning, or at least guaranteeing 
the repayment of the money ¢” 

“ Who, me ?—what have I to do 
with it? Me pay Nick’s debts? me 
answer for his swindling tricks? 
Not a stiver—never—let him pay it 
himself—if he can’t, so much the 
better—catch him—transport him— 
hang him if you can—all the better 
—should be quite delighted ’”—-—— 

The head ot the firm looked blank; 
but a significant glance from my 
mother somewhat reassured him; he 
jad already witnessed the extent of 
her influence over her brother; he 
was a man of the world, and knew 
that this was not the moment to 
press his suit; so like many a pro- 
found statesman, he yielded to ex- 
pediency, and sat down with his 
friend, Mr Simpson, to pariake of 
the barenet’s hospitality, which, now 
that harmony was restored, was 
again freely tendered them. As the 
bottle circulated after dinner, Sir 
Oliver got into a better humour, but 
his guest failed, after all, in drawing 
from him any thing like a “ promise 
te pay;” and, declining the offered 
accommodation of a bed at the Hall, 
the discomfited speculators in litera- 
ture returned to sleep at the post 
town, Mr Jones consoling himself 
with the reflection, that he had, at 
all events, two strings to his bow, 
and that if Sir Oliver should con- 
tinue obstinate, and he could once 
get Nicholas “ within his vice,” he 
should, in all human probability, ex- 
tract from the father’s fears what, it 
seemed, he was not to expect from 
his generosity. 

Several minor miseries of a simi- 
jar deseription had been inflicted on 
the family during the interval be- 


tween the departure of Messrs Jones 
and Simpson and our arrival; the 
sexton had called to “know about 
tolling the bell,” and the parish- 
clerk, who; to his ecclesiastical fune- 
tions, superadded the lay eccupation 
of an operative bricklayer, had walk- 
ed up “for orders” to enforce the 
rotten jaws of the tomb of all the 
Bullwinkles to open; these intru- 
sions, however, had been for the 
most part confined to the servants’ 
hall, and had never reached the ba- 
ronet. Still there was another and 
a more formidable antagonist in am- 
buscade, who yet meditated a vigo- 
rous assault upon him, no less a per- 
sonage than Nicholas himself, who, 
repulsed as he had been from before 
the fortress, had since not only ef« 
fected a lodgment within its out- 
works, under the auspices, and with 
the co-operation of Jennings, but was 
actually preparing to carry the cita- 
del itself by a coup de main. Alas! 
like many an enterprising soldier 
before him, for once he overrated 
his powers, miscalculated his time, 
and ruined his best chance by his 
own precipitancy. Sir Oliver had 
been stoutly assailed in the morning 
by my mother, who made her assault 
precisely on the side where his de- 
fences were weakest,—the honour 
of the family. The other debts of 
Nicholas he might deal with as he 
pleased, and leave him to suffer for 
his imprudence in contracting thein, 
but the affair of the books looked so 
like swindling, and obtaining money 
under false pretences, that it was 
questionable whether any twelve 
men could be found clear-sighted 
enough to distinguish the difference; 
she owned that she trembled for the 
result. Mr Jones, at parting, had 
“ right little said,’ but there wasa 
something ominous in his very si- 
lence, and his eye carried Newgate 
in its every glance. Jennings, too, 
had given her a hint that one or two 
odd-looking people had since been 
seen about the grounds. Gracious 
powers! a Bullwinkle at the Old 
Bailey! Shade of the immortal Ro- 
ger !—that way madness lay! Open 
earth first, and swallow Underdown 
and all it contained! Though not 
so wedded to “ the pedigree ” as her 
brother, Mrs Stafford was yet suffi- 
ciently imbued with the honest pride, 
that exults in descending from a li« 
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neagé of which “all the sons were 
houvourable, and all the daughters 
virtuous ;” she would have doue and 
borne much to prevent. a stain upon 
the family, which no subsequent ef- 
fort could obliterate. She thought, 
too, that, deserving as my cousin 
was of punishment, it should yet 
stop short of that excess which 
might drive him to despair. She 
implored her brother to pause, to 
consider the consequences which 
must follow the apprehension of 
the heir of the house on such a 
charge; the disgrace which, how- 
ever unmerited, would infallibly at- 
tach to all connected with him. She 
pressed him for her own sake, for 
all our sakes, to replace the sum, 
and declared that, should the raising 
it on the instant be inconvenient to 
him, she would joyfully advance the 
money herself. 

* No, no, that’s not it,” returned 
the Baronet, a little staggered by her 
representations — “ that’s not it— 
curse the money—there is enough 
in that bureau to pay it twice over— 
it is not that—but to be choused, and 
humbugged—sell the books! Never 
—I'll never forgive him—no, if he 
were kneeling now at my feet ’>—— 
And there he was—there the most 
contrite, the most supplicatory of 
mankind ia Jook and action, knelt my 
Cousin Nicholas, his arms crossed 
upon his breast, and his eyes turned 
up with the expression of a male 
Magdalen—barring the squint. 

Under cover of a tall screen, 
placed just within the door of his 
*‘ snuggery,” for the purpose of pre- 
venting the draughts of Heaven from 
visiting the Baronet’s limbs too 
roughly, Mr Bullwinkle had fol- 
lowed my mother unperceived, into 
the littl room where his father 
usually transacted his “ Justice bu- 
siness,” and kept his papers; in 
silence had he witnessed the whole 
progress of her intercession. The 
moment he thought was at length 
arrived when a demonstration on 
his own part might effectually sus- 
tain the attack of his auxiliary. He 
was never more mistaken in his life. 
The very sight of him seemed at 
once to bring back the ebbing ire of 
Sir Oliver in tremendous refluence ; 
all his newly acquired mildness was 
dissipated in an instant, and, to 
use the language of the present day, 


“ the reaction” was complete. Ni-« 
cholas was compelled te scud before 
the storm under bare poles; he 
effected his retreat indeed, but not 
before his father had, in the exube- 
rance of his wrath, launched at him 
an anathema which he vowed he 
would never revoke but on the 
death-bed of one of them.—O ceca 
mens hominum ! little did he then 
think how soon—how very soon—he 
would have given worlds to recall it! 
—but let me not anticipate. 

Once more ensconced among his 
“ Curiosities,’ in the back attic, 
Nicholas again lay perdu, dishearten- 
ed, but not subdued, when a sight 
which he beheld from its solitary 
window, rendered him for the mo- 
ment very little inclined to quit his 
asylum; this was the view of a tra« 
velling carriage, followed by oute 
riders in the Manningham liveries, 
and advancing rapidly along the road 
to the Hall. My Cousin was just 
now in no humour to see company, 
especially when awkward recogni- 
tions might by possibility take place 
—he resolved to keep close in his 
garret, and be “not at home to any 
body.” 

Nor were his conjectures without 
foundation; the vehicle which he 
beheld contained the Viscount and 
Fortescue, who, like myself, were 
brought te Underdown by the fabri- 
cated paragraph. Astonished at hav- 
ing received no intelligence of such 
an event from his sister-in-law, aud 
apprehensive as to the cause of her 
silence, Lord Manningham had come 
in person to condole with, and offer 
her his best attentions; but the hoax 
had by this time got wiad through 
the medium of the Jones and Birds- 
eye gentry, and his Lordship had 
been undeceived as to the Baronet’s 
supposed decease, while changing 
horses at the last stage. His arrival, 
however, was by no means mal- 
a-propos ; on the contrary, it appeared 
to act like oil upon the billows of 
my uncle’s wrath, and soothed him 
once more into something resem- 
bling a calm, though the ground- 
swell still continued to manifest 
itself for some time after. But Sir 
Oliver had a great respect for his 
noble connexion, and, if Fortescue 
had never ranked very high im his 
good graces, from the time of his 
“ winging” my unfortunate self, hig 
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quiet and reserved habits had pre- 
vented their coming much into con- 
tact, or ever into collision. 

It will not be necessary to take my 
readers again over the same ground 
which we have so recently travelled 
together, or to speak of the astonish- 
ment of the new comers at the im- 
pudence of the forgery, their conjec- 
tures as to its author and his motives, 
or their congratulations on its ascer- 
tained falsehood; though all these 
topics were naturally enough brought 
under revision by the party, both 
before and after dinner. I hasten to 
the narration of an event which 
changed, in one moment, the whole 
current of our thoughts, and pro- 
duced a sensation, compared with 
which all our previous agitation and 
oe might be called tranquil- 
ity. 

The evening had closed in; my 
mother and Miss Pyefinch had long 
since sought their pillows, and I my- 
self was preparing to retire for the 
night. On ascending the great stair- 
case I encountered Fortescue, who 
had preceded me by a few minutes. 
He was evidently in waiting for me, 
and now made a quiet signal, in 
obedience to which I followed him 
in silence to the apartment prepared 
for his reception, one immediately 
over that which my uncle used to 
call his “ snuggery,” the same in 
which the last interview between 
him aad my Cousin Nicholas has 
been recorded to have taken place. 
We had left Sir Oliver and Lord Man- 
ningham still engaged in conversa- 
tion in the cedar parlour, which was 
on the other side of the house, and 
the door to which opened from the 
farther extremity of the hall. The 
Baronet, when I quitted the room, 
was a little elevated ; either in what 
he would consider the due discharge 
of his duties as a host, he had some- 
what exceeded his customary pota- 
tions, or the excitement previously 
undergone in the course of the 
morning had given additional effect 
to his usual quantum. I know not 
how it happened, but it was very 
evident that his vivacity was en- 
creasing in exact proportion to the 
drowsiness of which his visitor be- 
gan to exhibit no equivocal symp- 
toms—symptoms which Sir Oliver, 
who had now got fairly astride upon 
his fayourite hobby-horse, “ the fa- 


mily of the Bullwinkles,” could not, 
and would not, understand. He had 
reached as far as Geoffrey Bull- 
winkle, who was killed fighting ex 
parte regis at the battle of Marston 
Moor, before his noble auditor was 
fairly asleep; and as his native po- 
liteness had induced the latter to 
listen, or seem to listen, as long 
as nature could be persuaded to 
countenance the hypocrisy, the ra- 
conteur did not perceive the real 
condition of his patient till just upon 
the stroke of midnight. 

Fortescue and myself meanwhile 
were engaged in a discussion, the 
sombre character of which suited 
well with “ the dead hour of night” 
at which it was carried on. He was 
looking much paler and thinner than 
when | had last seen him; his me- 
lancholy seemed more intense, and 
from the involuntary twitchings of 
the muscles, his whole nervous 
system appeared to be more tho- 
roughly shaken. I adverted, in a 
tone of sympathy, to the fact, which 
he at once admitted, and then, for 
the first time, I heard from his own 
lips an avowal of that mysterious 
communion which, as he was fully 
persuaded, continued to exist be- 
tween his own spirit and that of his 
departed mistress,—an intercourse 
which he pronounced to be at once 
the charm and the bane of his exist- 
ence. That he had been long since 
warned of danger threatening Ame- 
lia,—that he had been incited at first 
to protect, and afterwards to avenge 
her ;—that, under this overpowering 
influence, he had found all the ties 
of gratitude and humanity too weak 
to restrain him from his destined 
task—all this he solemnly declared, 
and that with an earnestness which 
left no doubt of his own conviction 
of the reality of his visitation. In 
vain did I endeavour to prove to 
him his delusion; in vain did I ap- 
peal to his reason, and even urge the 
fact of his having been so entirely 
mistaken in the object of his ven- 
geance, as an argument of the fal- 
Jacy of his impression—it staggered, 
but it did not convince him. 

“ No, Charles,” he replied, “ your 
conclusion is a hasty one. Since 
the unconscious error, fraught with 
so much mischief to yourself, I have 
been more ill at ease than ever; an 
inward feeling seems to upbraid me, 
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not more, for what Lhave done, than 
for what I have left.unperformed ;— 
there seems.to be.a deed reserved, a 
something yet to be, executed,— 
what I know not,—ere the importu- 
nate demands of destiny. will be sa- 
tisfied, and I.may rest in peace. This 
it is which blanches my cheek, and 
upnerves my frame; Lam ever in a 
state of yague and unnatural excite- 
ment; anxious I know not why, ap- 
prehensive of I know not what; this 
itis”’>—— 

He paused—for a slight sound like 
that of a stealthy footstep seemed to 
proceed from the corridor. Not de- 
siring an eavesdropper, I rose and 
opened the door, but there was no 
one to be seen, and I was about to 
close it again, when the clock in the 
hall struck one. Immediately after, 
the measured tread of Lord Manning- 
ham was heard ascending, as his ser- 
vant showed him to his chamber. 
I listened in vain for that of my 
uncle; he did not follow, but, as I 
concluded, remained still below. 
The noise of a closing door or two 
was heard, and all was again still. 
We renewed our conversation, and 
I my arguments and persuasions ; 
half an hour had perhaps elapsed, 
and our candles were beginning to 
exhibit a most disproportionate 
length of wick, when the ears of 
both of us were at once invaded by 
a sound .from. the room beneath ; 
it was.a protracted, harsh, and grat- 
ing .noise,.as if produced by a saw 
or file.. It ceased for a few moments, 
and then again commenced. Scarcely 
had. we.time to interchange a word 
on the subject when its character 
was. altered. There was a pause— 
a scuffle—a chair fell—then the half 
smothered accents of a stifled voice 
—it sounded like the cry of “mur- 
der.” I rushed to the door; For- 
tescue, who had just before thrown 
off his coat, seized the travelling 
pistels.which he had left undischar- 
ged upon the toilet, and followed 
in his shirt sleeves. As I reached 
the head of the stair-case, I made a 
cannon. between Miss Pyefinch, issu- 
ing from her bedroom in her night 
gear, and the banisters,—we rolled 
down to the first. landing place to- 
gether—Fortescue sprung over our 
revolving bodies, and reached the 
hall below; in an. instant after the 
crash of a.door burst.open, the sound 
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af a pistol-shot, and :a: heavy “fall 
spoke of | mischiefof inj 

death. I recovered my feet imhaste, 
and, without aasvord of apology to 
my terrified -companion,. rushed 
downwards to the hall. Years have 
since rolled by, but never have.I 
forgotten, never ean I forget, the 
scene which met my eyes. The 
broad light of an autumnal moon 
shone full into the little chamber I 
have described, unchecked even by 
the window, which was open; in the 
door-way, and just within the en- 
trance, two figures were distinctly 
visible, the one leaning on the other 
for support; they were my uncle 
Oliver and Fortescue; more in the 
interior, and towards the centre of 
the apartment, lay prostrate a form 
which, from the uncertainty of the 
light, there intercepted by a projeet- 
ing cornice, might or might not be 
that of a human being. My candle 
had been extinguished in my fall, For+ 
tescue’s had been left above, I stume- 
bled over a third which had been 
stricken from the hand that bore it; 
but the household was by this time 
alarmed—servants were flocking in 
from every quarter, and Lord Man- 
ningham himself, in his robe de cham- 
bre,appeared upon the scene of action, 
My uncle Oliver was still clinging, 
with a grasp convulsively tenacious, 
to the stalwart frame of Fortescue, 
who supported him as the oak sup- 
ports the ivy. On the ground, with 
the head towards their feet, and the 
face to the floor, lay indeed the body 
of a man, still and motionless, while 
a thick, but narrow, line of the 
deepest crimson, issuing from be- 
neath the forehead, stagnated at the 
distance of a yard, in a broad and 
curling pool, on the surface of the 
stone-coloured carpet. The light 
and company multiplied; Sir Oliver 
was the first object of attention to 
all; he was uninjured, save by @ 
slight wound on the back of one of 
his hands, but breathless, and with 
his dress disordered and torn, as 
from a violent struggle. The pros- 
trate form was next examined; it 
was raised from the ground, and, as 
the light flashed upon the inanimate 
and bloodstained features, Lord Man- 
ningham exclaimed—* By Heaven,: 
the pretended Stafford !’’—~and- I, 
“ My Cousin Nicholas !.”—“ Then it 
is done, and-my weird is .accom«: 
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plished!” cried Fortescue, as, ex- 
tricating himself from my uncle’s 
sp, he staggered back into the 
all, and sank in all the feebleness 
of infancy upon a chair; a discharged 
pistol fell from his hand as he 
spoke. 

Let me draw a veil over this hor- 
rible event, the earlier particulars of 
which could never be clearly ascer- 
tained, for poor Uncle Oliver, who 
alone cout have elucidated the 
whole, never recovered the shock, 
but sank from that fatal moment 
into childish imbecility. From For- 
tescue alone we gathered, in after 
days, that guided by the sounds 
from within, he had forced open 
the door with his foot, that he had 
seen Sir Oliver, exhausted, upon his 
knees, and a ruffian with one hand 
twisted in my uncle’s cravat, while 
the other grasped a weapon that 
glittered in the moonbeam, and 
seemed in the act of descending on 
his unprotected head; a moment 
longer and it would have been too 
late,—he fired, and the rescued vic- 
tim staggered into his embrace as 
the assassin fell without a groan— 
the ball had penetrated his brain. 

A sharp and heavy chissel, found 
on the spot from which the corpse 
had been raised, corroborated this 
account, while marks of violence, 
corresponding with the instrument, 
which appeared on the forced lock 
of the bureau, bespoke the main— 
let us hope the only—purpose for 
which it had been introduced. Whe- 
ther Sir Oliver, whose vigils, as we 
have seen, had been prolonged be- 
yond his wont, had been alarmed by 
the noise produced in attempting his 
escrutoire, or whether he had taken 
it into his head to pay a casual visit 
to his “snuggery” before retiring 
to bed, and there encountered the 
intruder, cannot be known; that he 
had detected him in the act of break- 
ing into his depository, was clear ; it 
was also evident that a personal con- 
flict,—let us hope in mutualignorance 
of their relative situations,—had ta- 
ken place between the parties. That 
Nicholas had overheard his father’s 
avowal, made to my mother, con- 
cerning the sums in the escrutoire, 
was almost certain; that the appa- 
rent hopelessness of any farther ap- 
peal at present, the pursuit of the 
officers, and, above all, the arrival 
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of Lord Manningham, who would 
be sure to recognise him if seen,— 
that all these circumstances com- 
bined to make him desperate, was 
most probable. In all likelihood, 
finding it impossible to remain long 
undetected in his present retreat, he 
had determined on possessing him- 
self of the property, and on putting 
into execution his previously avowed 
design of retiring for a while to the 
Continent, where the sums he had 
collected, and that which he thus 
expected to secure, would support 
him till circumstances might render 
his return to England safe and ad- 
visable. The fatal result of his un- 
principled attempt we have already 
seen. 
2 ® * aa 

But litile of this eventful history 
remains to be told; for the satisfac- 
tion, however, of those who have 
travelled thus far with me through 
the chameleon life of my unfortunate 
cousin, and who may condescend to 
take an interest in the fortunes of 
all associated with him, I may be 
permitted to state that my poor’ 
uncle Sir Oliver did not survive 
the loss of his son many months, and 
never awoke to a full consciousness 
of his misfortune. He wasted gra- 
dually away, and, without any de- 
cided disease to which Drench could 
give a name, became as a blighted 
and a withered tree. He ate the 
food set before him; but, as Miss 
Pyefinch often observed, “ it seemed 
to do him no sort of good.” He 
seldom spoke, and still more rarely 
quitted his chamber; there were 
times, however, when, from his en- 
quiring glances, we fancied that he 

artially recognised those about 

im, but he never confirmed that 
opinion by words. It was in the 
twilight of an autumnal evening, in 
the course of the following year, 
that the gamekeeper’s son, a boy of 
fourteen, had, in the temporary ab- 
sence of the family, taken his father’s 
gun, attracted by a flight of pigeon- 
fieldfares which had alighted among 
the berries of the shrubbery ; a pro- 
jecting buttress of the building offer- 
ed him concealment, and from be- 
neath its covert he made his shot. 
Sir Oliver, now quite enfeebled and 
unconscious, as usual, of all about 
him, was in a room above. At the 
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his seat with a vigour, which to his 
attendants seemed little less than 
miraculous, and, with a shriek that 
long after rang in their ears, ex- 
claimed—* Hold !—Hold your hand, 
I say |~'tis my boy !—’tis Nicholas!” 
A servant caught him as he was fall- 
ing, and conveyed him to a couch, 
but his weary course was ended ; 
his heart-strings had given way—Sir 
Oliver Bullwinkle was dead ! 
Fortescue quitted England, as he 
declared, for ever, soon after the 
fatal catastrophe in which he had 
taken so unfortunate a share. The 
accident of the real insulter of Ame- 
lia having fallen by his hand, only 
the more strongly confirmed him in 
his melancholy delusion. Without 
assuming the shape of decided in- 
sanity, his eccentricities became 
more and more apparent. We have 
often heard from him during his 
wanderings, which have extended 
over no inconsiderable portion of 
the habitable globe. Our last ac- 
counts were from India, and spoke 
of ill health, and increasing debility. 
“ He had returned,” he said, “ to 
Hindostan, in obedience to a sum- 
mons from Matilda, to lay his bones 
beside those of his early love.” 
Captain Pyefinch is no more; he 
did not long survive the last of the 
Bullwinkles; for the first time in 
his life, perhaps, a tear was seen 
to trickle down his cheek as he 
beheld his old friend and compa- 
nion consigned to “ the narrow 
house;” and from that moment, 
though little alteration was to be 
perceived in his ever placid de- 
meanour, yet he too seemed to grow 
thinner and thinner; his nose be- 
came as sharp as a pen, and he look- 
ed as if he had no longer anybody 
to hold his tongue to. His passing 
out of the world was, like the whole 
tenor of his existence in it, quiet 
and tranquil. One morning he did 
not come down to breakfast; more 
marvellous still, he was absent from 
the dinner-table. Drench repaired 
to his bedside, felt his pulse, looked 
at his tongue, and asked him “ how 
he found himself?” The patient 
laid his hand upon his heart, looked 
wistfully in the doctor’s face, and said 
— Queer |” What was the mat- 
ter? What were his symptoms ?”— 
** Un-com—fort—a—ble”—whisper- 
ed the poor captain—and expired !— 


Drench is decidedly of opinion th 
he died of suffocation produced by 
the polysyllable. 

But Miss Kitty is yet alive, and 
likely to live—devoted as ever to 
the worship of the Muses. Without 
abandoning the service of Polyhym- 
nia, she has been coquetting much 
of late with her severer sister, who 
presides over Political Economy. 
She has become in consequence 
more thoroughly engrained than even 
of yore with the prevailing tint that 
marks, what one of her new friends, 
an impassioned orator at the late 
Finsbury election, styled “the azure, 
blue, ceerulean vault of heaven.” 
For much of her deepened dye she 
is indebted to the celebrated Dr 
Broadback of the “ Grand National 
Institute of Intellectual Chimney- 
sweepers.” This erudite professor, 
in one of his itinerant excursions, 
undertaken for the enlightening of 
every provincial ignoramus, happen- 
ed to include Underdown in his cir 
cle, and to deliver, in the great room 
at the Saracen’s Head, a series of 
lectures at the trifling charge of two- 
pence each person. In the course 
of these interesting disquisitions, the 
philosopher demonstrated incontes- 
tably that the sun is not a soot-bag, 
nor the moon made of cream cheese ; 
that any opposite opinions which 
may have prevailed are “ vulgar 
errors” originally introduced by the 
late Lord Londonderry, and since 
countenanced by Sir Robert Peel, 
for the mere purpose of “ trampling” 
on the “ useful classes.” Miss Pye- 
finch was first the attentive and de- 
lighted auditor, and then the friend 
and correspondent, of this talented 
individual. Together they walked 
hand-in-hand through the labyrinths 
of statistical lore. In principle she 
is become a decided Malthusian, 
speaks with horror of “ thoughtless 
procreation,” and looks forward with 
alarm to no very distant period when 
the world shall be destroyed by its 
human vermin, as a ripe “ Stilton” 
is devoured by its own mites. She 
has discarded her flaxen ringlets, 
laughs at fashion, and is learning to 
smoke cigars. In her last “ Essay 
on Propagation” she lays it down as 
an axiom, that those pants of the 
globe where polygamy prevails are 
the most thinly inhabited, and thence 
infers that the only way to prevent 
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excess of population is for every 
man to have half a dozen wives. 
She is said to be much in the confi- 
dence of Ministers, and is grievously 
suspected by the Bishop of Exeter 
to have had a hand in framing cer- 
tain questionable clauses in the new 
“ Poor Law Bill,” which are thought 
to press hard on the comforts of 
those who “love not wisely, but too 
well.” I was told at the Alfred last 
Wednesday, that she is now project- 
ing a voyage to the West Indies for 
the purpose of watching the progress 
of procreation among the emanci- 
pated Negroes. 

The Reverend Josiah Pozzle- 
thwayte has lately attained his grand 
climacteric. His academical labours 
came to an abrupt termination some 
years since by the falling in of a 
valuable college living in a midland 
county, and he is now the respected 
incumbent of Tapton Boozle, with 
the vicarage of Soakingham annex- 
ed. He is happy in the possession 
of a comfortable income, a snug par- 
sonage, and a housekeeper, who 
delighteth in cherry-coloured rib- 
bons. Though no longer resident, 
he is a frequent visitor at Oxford, 
and at the late installation was ho- 
noured by the especial notice of the 
Duke of Wellington himself, that 
illustrious chancellor condescending 
to enquire, with much earnestness 
and characteristic rapidity, “ Inglis, 
who is that d—d odd-looking fellow 
in the wig?” So glorious a close to 
his long and laborious career is justly 
considered a subject of great con- 
gratulation by his friends. 

Drench, though somewhat fallen 
into “the sear and yellow leaf,” is 
still, to use his own language, “ as 
hearty as a buck,” thanks to an ex- 
cellent constitution, and never taking 
his own medicines. The end of his 
pigtail to be sure is white, and con- 
trasts well with the sable shalloon 
that unites it to his occiput, but then, 
per contra, his noseis redder than ever, 
and no man in all Underdown has a 
keener relish for his glass of old port, 
and rubber of long whist. He has long 
since retired from the active duties 
of his profession, and having con- 
signed his /icra picra to a younger 
hand, enjoys his otiwm cum dignitate 
on an adequate independence ho- 
nourably acquired. Some months 
before his final resolution to “throw 
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physic to the dogs,” a sharp attack 
of bile confined him to his room, and 
thirteen disbanded army surgeons 
settled themselves at Underdown in 
anticipation of a vacancy; but his 
stamina carried him through, and soon 
after his recovery he seized an op- 
portunity of disposing of his practice 
to an Irish professor, inventor and 
sole proprietor of the “ Reanimating 
Mineral Pill.’ The fame of this ce- 
lebrated panacea is now great in Un- 
derdown and its vicinity, for though 
two or three perverse verdicts under 
“ crowner’s quest law” have recent- 
ly cast a shade of suspicion on its 
virtues with the incredulous, yet, 
as its learned proprietor observes, 
“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
Among the better disposed and more 
enlightened, a single bushel of these 
invaluable boluses is still considered 
as generally sufficient for the cure of 
all human complaints. 

My noble and gallant father-in-law 
is receiving, in a higher and happier 
state of existence, the reward of a 
life passed here in the faithful and 
active discharge of every duty which 
they who are placed by Providence 
in exalted stations owe to their coun- 
try and to mankind. A splendid fu- 
neral, attended by the magnates of 
the land, and a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, erected at the public 
expense, were the tribute paid by 
his country’s gratitude to his public 
merits. Sorrow unfeigned, and af- 
fectionate regret, were the homage 
as genuine, if less ostentatious, ren- 
dered by a large social circle to his 
private virtues. 

At his decease, the family honours, 
of course, devolved upon myself. 
Lady Manningham, in whom my 
fondest hopes have found their ac- 
complishment, has presented me 
with five good-looking children, who, 
if not absolutely “ little angels,” as 
my friend Kitty would once have 
called them, are well-formed, heal- 
thy, and robust. When not detain- 
ed in London by my parliamentary 
duties, we pass our time alternately 
at the Abbey and the Hall, which 
latter, with the surrounding domain, 
became my property by succession, 
and has since been settled as the ap- 
panage of my second son, Oliver 
Stafford. There are times when we 
have the authority of one who was 
himself a statesman, for believing, 
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that “ the post of honour is a private 
station,” and though I never have 
shrunk, nor ever shall shrink, from 
doing what I consider my duty to- 
wards the country which has given 
me birth, I have little encourage- 
ment, and less inclination, at present 
to embark upon the stormy sea of po- 
litics. Asa husband, a father, and 
a resident landlord, I have full and 
pleasing occupation for my time. My 
children are educated under my own 
eye, and that of their excellent mo- 
ther, by a pious and learned divine 
of our venerable church, who offi- 
ciates also as my chaplain. They 
are brought up in the fear of God, 
and love of their fellow-creatures ; 
and when we see, as we sometimes 
do see, in the exuberant liveliness of 
their animal spirits, any tendency to 


extravagant and practical jokes, or 
to self-indulgence at the expense of 
others, we fail not to inculcate upon 
them the too lightly regarded axiom, 
that impudence is not humour, nor 
mischief wit ; that levity, if unchecke 
ed by principle, may degenerate into 
vice, and terminate in crime. It is 
our constant aim not to throw un- 
necessarily a damp upon the light 
and buoyant spirit of youthful hila- 
rity, but to confine that spirit within 
the limits set by Reason and Reli- 
gion; to check all outrageous and 
injurious follies, and to 


“ Warn the frolic and instruct the gay,” 


by setting before them in distinct, if 
sombre colours, the melancholy 


END OF MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 





SONNETS, DEVOTIONAL AND MEMORIAL. 


( Continued from Scenes and Hymns of Life.) 


By Mrs Hemans. 


A PRAYER. 


Farner in Heaven! from whom the simplest flower 
On the high Alps or fiery desert thrown, 

Draws not sweet odour or young life alone, 

But the deep virtue of an inborn power 

To cheer the wanderer in his fainting hour, 

With thoughts of thee ; to strengthen, to infuse 
Faith, love, and courage, by the tender hues 

That speak thy Presence; oh! with such a dower 
Grace thou my song !—the precious gift bestow 
From thy pure Spirit’s treasury divine, 

To wake one tear of purifying flow, 

To soften one weary heart for thee and thine; 

So shall the life, breathed through the lowly strain, 
Be as the meek wild-flower’s—if transient, yet not vain. 


II. 


PRAYER CONTINUED. 


‘¢ What in me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support,” 


Far are the wings of intellect astray, 

That strive not, Father! to thy heavenly seat; 
They rove, but mount not ; and the tempests beat 
Still on their plumes :—O source of mental day} 
Chase from before my spirit’s track the array 
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Of mists and shadows, raised by earthly care 

In troubled hosts, that cross the purer air, 

And veil the opening of the starry way, 

Which brightens on to thee !—Oh! guide thou right 
My thought’s weak pinion, clear mine inward sight, 
The eternal springs of beauty to discern 

Welling beside thy throne ; unseal mine ear, 
Nature’s true oracles in joy to hear ; 

Keep my soul wakeful still, to listen and to learn. 


III. 
MEMORIAL OF A CONVERSATION, 


Yes! all things tell us of a birthright lost, 

A brightness from our nature passed away ! 
Wanderers we seem, that from an alien coast, 
Would turn to where their father’s mansion lay, 
And but by some lone flower, that midst decay 
Smiles mournfully, or by some sculptured stone, 
Revealing dimly, with grey moss o’ergrown, 
The faint-worn impress of its glory’s day, 

Can trace their once free heritage ; the dreams 
Fraught with its picture, oft in startling gleams 
Flash o’er their souls.—But One, oh! One alone, 
For us the ruined fabric may rebuild, 

And bid the wilderness again be filled 

With Eden-flowers—One, mighty to atone ! 


IV. 
THE RETURN TO POETRY, 


Once more the eternal melodies from far, 

Woo me like songs of home: once more discerning 
Through fitful clouds the pure majestic star, 

Above the poet’s world serenely burning, 

Thither my soul, fresh-winged by love, is turning, 
—dAs o’er the waves the wood-bird seeks her nest, 
For those green heights of dewy stillness yearning, 
Whence glorious minds o’erlook the earth’s unrest.— 
—Now be the spirit of Heaven’s truth my guide 
Through the bright land !—that no brief gladness, found 
In passing bloom, rich odour, or sweet sound, 

May lure my footsteps from their aim aside: 

Their true, high quest—to seek, if ne’er to gain, 

The inmost, purest shrine of that august domain. 


v. 
TO SILVIO PELLICO, 
On reading his “ Prigéine.” 


There are, who climb the mountain’s heathery side, 
Or, in life’s vernal strength triumphant, urge 

The bark’s fleet rushing through the crested surge, 
Or spare the courser’s fiery race of pride 

Over the green savannas, gleaming wide 

By some vast lake ; yet thus, on foaming sea, 

Or chainless wild, reign far less nobly free, 

Than ¢hov, in that lone dungeon, glorified 
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By thy brave suffering —Thou from its dark cell 
Fierce thought and baleful passion didst exclude, 
Filling the dedicated solitude 

With God ; and where His spirit deigns to dwell, 
Though the worn frame in fetters withering lie, 
There—throned in peace divine—is liberty 


VI. 
TO THE SAME, RELEASED. 


How flows thy being now ?—like some glad hymn, 
One strain of solemn rapture ?—doth thine eye 
Wander through tears of voiceless feeling dim, 
O’er the crown’d Alps, that, midst the upper sky, 
Sleep in the sunlight of thine Italy ? 

Or is thy gaze of innocent love profound, 

Unto those dear parental faces bound, 

Which, with their silvery hair, so oft glanced by, 
Haunting thy prison-dreams ?—Where’er thou art, 
Blessing be shed upon thine inmost heart, 

Joy, from kind looks, blue skies, and flowery sod, 
For that pure voice of thoughtful wisdom sent 
Forth from thy cell, in sweetness eloquent 

Of love to man, and quenchless trust in God ! 


VII. 





ON READING COLERIDGE’S EPITAPH, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


ey so oft in radiant freedom soarin 

igh through seraphic mysteries unconfined, 
And oft a diver through the deeps of mind, 

Its caverns, far below its waves, exploring ; 

And oft such strains of breezy music pouring, 
As, with the floating sweetness of their sighs, 
Could still all fevers of the heart, restoring 
Awhile that freshness left in Paradise ; 

Say, of these glorious wanderings what the goal? 
What the rich fruitage, to man’s kindred soul 


From toil of thine bequeathed ?—O strong, and high, 


And sceptred intellect! thy goal confest 
Was the Redeemer’s cross—thy last bequest, 
One lesson, breathing thence profound humility ! 


VIIT. 


HOPE OF FUTURE COMMUNION WITH NATURE, 


If e’er again my spirit be allowed 

Converse with Nature in her chambers deep, 
Where lone, and mantled with the rolling cloud, 
She broods o’er new-born waters, as they leap 
In sword-like flashes down the heathery steep, 
From caves of mystery ;—if I roam once more 
Where dark pines quiver to the torrent’s roar, 
And voiceful oaks respond ;—may I not reap 

A more ennobling joy, a loftier power, 

Than e’er was shed on life’s more vernal hour 
From such communion ?—yes ! I then shall know, 
That not in vain have sorrow, love, and thought, 
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Their long, still work of preparation wrought, 
For that more perfect sense of God revealed below, 


IX. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD. 


Oft in still night-dreams a departed face 

Bends o’er me with sweet earnestness of eye, 
Wearing no more of earthly pains a trace, 

But all the tender pity that may lie 

On the clear brow of Immortality ; 

Calm, yet profound—soft rays illume that mien, 
The unshadowed moonlight of some far off sky 
Around it floats, transparently serene, 

As a pure veil of waters.—O rich sleep! 

The spells are mighty in thy regions deep, 

To glorify with reconciling breath, 

Effacing, brightening ; giving forth to shine 
Beauty’s high truth, and how much more divine 
Thy power when linked in this with thy strong brother—Death ! 





MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


No. 


WE are now able to fulfil the en- 
gagement we entered into with our 
readers, of presenting them with a 
fourth article on the subject of these 
memoirs. We are proud to be able 
to state, that we have received the 
passages we have now to communi- 
cate direct from Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand himself. He has done us 
this honour, and has besides express- 
ed his lively satisfaction on perusing 
the previous articles we have devo- 
ted to his works. We must acknow- 
ledge this distinction he has confer- 
red upon us warmly and reverently. 
When the finest genius, and one of 
the most illustrious public charac- 
ters of Europe, thus condescending- 
ly communicates with a foreign pe- 
riodical, having no impulse or motive 
thereto but what is furnished by the 


~ singular amiability of his disposition, 


which makes it the continual feast of 
hislife to obligeand gratify all whoap- 
proach him—when weknow thatsuch 
acts of kindness flow spontaneously 
from him as water from a spring, and 
that he possesses—which is proved 
by the almost adoration with which he 
is regarded by all parties indiscri- 
minately in France—all those pri- 
vate virtues and winning qualities 
which soften the splendour of glory, 
and render it still more lovely than 
it is dazzling, we feel that we should 


lV. 


fail in our duty of rendering honour 
where honour is due, and still more 
in doing justice to our own senti- 
ments, if we did not proclaim our 
sense—not so much of the honour 
done us, though of that we are duly 
sensible—as of the habitual kindness 
and cordiality towards all men which 
characterises Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, and which we haye no doubt 
would have led him, independent of 
any other motive—warmly as we 
are convinced he sympathises with 
the great cause we espouse—to fa- 
vour us as he has done. 

As to the idea that Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand craves our praise, it 
is absurd. For the last six months 
he has been absolutely breathing an 
atmosphere of incense. Almost 
every writer of distinction in France 
has felt himself honoured by lavish- 
ing the most enthusiastic adulation, 
we may say, on this freely elected 
monarch of French literature. With- 
out exaggeration, we may assert that 
Roman emperors, grands monarques, 
and all the patrons of letters from 
Mecenas downwards, have never 
been regaled with such a full chorus 
of eulogistic harmony, as has been 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, since 
the first sound of his memoirs issued 
from the Abbaye aux Bois, and was 
taken up and repeated in a thousand 
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echoes by the whole press of France. 
In fact, the adulatién of which he 
has been the object looks like the 
effect of electricity. Brilliant as is 
his genius, honourable and illustri- 
ous as has been his life, they do not 
account for it; nor can we attribute 
the spontaneous burst of admiring 
and affectionate applause and enthu- 
siasm, in which he walks continuous- 
ly as in a perfumed cloud—like the 
gods of old when they visited the 
earth—to any thing but the thrilling 
emotions, which the genius of the 
heart communicates to all who are 
permitted to come within its magic 
circle. After the steam of rich 
distilled perfumes, therefore, which 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand has 
been inhaling for so many months, 
we feel convinced that any thing we 
could add would appear vapid and 
insipid. We can only sincerely ad- 
mire and applaud, and that in mea- 
sured terms; but by his own coun- 
trymen Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
has been: glorified. Nevertheless, 
when we read such odorous and be- 
gemmed passages as the first which 
we shall lay before our readers, we 
do feel inclined to indulge in an ae- 
ronautic flight of praise beyond what 
is suitable to our northern gravity 
and phlegm. This passage is pre- 
ceded by a letter to the gentleman 
to whom it was communicated, 
which, as it is in itself very elo- 
quent—for what can its author write 
that is not so—and shows the value 
of the favour it confers, we shall 
previously transcribe. The letter is 
addressed to M. Ed. Mennechet, and 
is as follows :— 

“I have been much moved, sir, 
by the letter you did me the honour 
to write me; nevertheless, I expe- 
rience some embarrassment in re- 
plying to it. Permit me to speak to 
you with frankness. 

‘“* Many persons have already ask- 
ed for fragments of my Memoirs. I 
do not merit this flattering ardour ; 
but even when I wish to yield to the 
lively sentiment of gratitude it oc- 
casions, I find myself prevented by 
considerations of some weight. My 
memoirs are not destined to appear 
till after my death; if I make them, 
therefore, too much known during 
my life, I abandon my design. [ 
weaken the effect of a diversified 
and extended work, of which a very 
false idea must be formed from de« 
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tached and broken passages, If, for 
example, I detach one scene of child- 
hood from its successive scenes, it 
loses the propriety it has in its pro- 
per place in the narrative, and re- 
tains only its puerility. If I extract 
a portrait or a political fragment, 
without that which precedes or fol- 
lows them, the circumstances which 
justify and introduce them are not 
perceived. One book of my Me- 
moirs may be a voyage; such an« 
other rises to poetry; a third nar- 
rates a private adventure; a fourth 
belongs to general history ; a fifth is 
an intimate correspondence, the de- 
tail of a congress, an account of an 
affair of state, a picture of manners, 
a sketch of a club, of a drawing-room, 
or of a court, &c. &c. &c. Allis not 
then addressed to the same readers, 
and in this variety one subject makes 
another pass off. 

“ You desire particularly to have 
the passage upon Venice; but, as it 
is very long, 1 cannot give the whole 
of it. You would see then neither 
the rencontres [ met with in that city, 
nor my enquiries about J. J. Rous- 
seau and Lord Byron ; the souvenirs 
of my first visit to Venice in 1806, 
and my last reveries at Lido in 1833, 
would be no longer mingled with 
the beauty and melancholy of that 
wondrous dying city. Ido not be- 
lieve there is in the world an author 
less infatuated with his works than 
I am, or who holds them more cheap- 
ly; nevertheless, there are some 
mutilations which cannot be de« 
manded even of the least exacting 
vanity. 

“ But now, sir, that I have spoken 
to you with sincerity, I must prove 
to you that a Breton can never ab- 
solutely refuse a Breton. If I can- 
not place at your disposition my 
views delle fabbriche di Venezia, I 
send you a description of the spring 
in our dear Armorican country ; you 
will be a competent judge of the 
truth of the picture.. I must only 
tell you, that you have not there all 
my Brittany. There are in the mee 
moirs many other tender recollec- 
tions of our native heaths—of those 
heaths where our Duguesclin desired 
‘ that his feats of prowess should be 
couched in writing, that he might have 
at least a share of the laurel chaplet of 
glory, if he could not grasp the whole 
garland,” &c. &e.8&e. 
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We now give the passage allu- 
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ded to, entitled a “ Spring in Brit- 
tany.” 

“ The spring in Brittany is milder 
than in the environs of Paris, and 
commences three weeks earlier. 
The five birds which announce it, 
the swallow, the loriot, the cuckoo, 
the quail, and the nightingale, arrive 
with the tepid breezes which har- 
bour in the gulfs of the Armorican 
peninsula. The earth is then fleck- 
ed with daisies, hearts-ease, jon- 
quils, butter-cups, hyacinths, ranun- 
culus, and blue-bells, like those 
abandoned spaces which environ 
St John of Lateran, and the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem at Rome. The 
wood glades are variegated with 
lofty and graceful fern; the fields 
are stained with flowers, which 
might be taken for golden butter- 
flies, settling upon green and azure 
shrubs. The eS ay along which 
raspberries and strawberries and the 
violet abound, are decorated with 
the eglantine, the white and red 
hawthorn, the honeysuckle, the con- 
volvulus, the box, the ivy, and scarlet 
berries, and briers, whose brown 
and crooked branches bear magnifi- 
cent leaves and fruit. The air is 
alive with bees and birds; swarms 
and nests arrest children at every 
step. The myrtle and the laurel 
grow in the open air, and the fig 
ripens as in Provence. Every apple- 
tree, with its carmine roses, resem- 
bles the great bouquet of a village 
bride. 

“ The aspect of the country, in- 
tersected with ditches, is that of a 
continual forest, and puts one in 
mind of England. The low and nar- 
row valleys, where, among hemp- 
fields and willow-trees, trickle little 
unnavigable rivers, present the most 
smiling and solitary perspective. 
The massive forests terminating the 
heath plains, inhabited by sabotiers, 
(makers of wooden-shoes,) coal- 
heavers, and glassmakers, having 
something of the gentleman, the 
trader, and the savage. The naked 
lands, the shaven platforms, and the 
fields red with buck-wheat, which 
pe: aig these valleys from each 
other, make their freshness and de- 
light the greater. Along the coast, 
light-houses, watch-towers, bell- 


turrets, Roman works, druidical mo- 
numents, and the ruins of chateaux, 
succeed each other; and the sea 
bounds the whole prospect. 


“ Between the land and sea extend 
sandy plains, an indecisive frontier 
between the two elements ; the field 
and sea-lark fly there together; the 
plough and the bark, at a stone-throw 
distance from each other, furrow the 
earth and the waters. Sands of dif- 
ferent colours, and banks varied by 
shells and sea-weed, and fringes of 
silvery foam, mark with white and 
green the ridges of the wheat-fields, 
I have seen, in the island of Ceos, an 
ancient bas-relief which represented 
sea-nymphs attaching festoons to 
the bottom of the robe of Ceres. 

“ In the interior landscapes of the 
continent, the heavens and the earth 
behold each other with a motionless 
aspect; but in maritime prospects, 
the rolling azure of the waves is en- 
closed under the fixed azure of the 
firmament. Hence results a striking 
contrast. The winter, contemplated 
from the height of the steep shores, 
presents a picture of two opposed 
colours: the snow which whitens 
the earth blackens the sea. 

‘** To enjoy this rare spectacle, one 
must see in Brittany the sun, and 
especially the moon, rise over the 
forests, and set upon the ocean. 

“ Established by God, as the sove- 
reign of the abyss, the moon has her 
clouds, her vapours, her long rays of 
light, and her shadows, like the sun; 
but she does not, like it, retire 
alone; a train of stars accompany 
her, in proportion as she descends 
towards the brim of the ocean; she 
increases her silence, and communi- 
cates it to the sea. Soon does she 
touch the horizon, intersects it, 
shows only the half of her face, dims, 
sinks, and disappears in the soft 
swellings of a bed of waves. The 
stars which stand near about their 
queen, before plunging after her into 
the bosom of the ocean, hover a mo- 
ment suspended over the billows 
and the rocks: eternal beacons of 
an unknown land. The moon has 
no sooner set, than an air springing 
up effaces the image of the constel- 
lations, as torches are extinguished 
after a solemnity.” 

The above is certainly one of the 
passages of the memoirs which, as 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand says 
himself, rise to poetry. We must 
now give a few more most inte- 
resting fragments. Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand is speaking in the 
following one of the friends of his 
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younger days, who have disappear- 
ed, one after another, from the 
earth, “ only two or three mummies 
of past times remaining behind.” 

“T have seen death close one 
door upon me after another, which 
have opened no more. There is no 
one but myself in the world who 
preserves in his memory the trace 
of that society which has forever 
disappeared. Twenty times since 
this epoch I have made the same 
observation. The impossibility of 
duration and of length in our human 
friendships—the profound oblivion 
which follows us—the invincible 
silence which takes possession of 
our tomb, and spreads over our 
house, remind me continually of 
the necessity of isolation. Any 
hand will serve to give us the glass 
of water we may need in the fever 
of death. Ah! may it not be one 
too dear; for how abandon without 
despair a hand which we have co- 
vered with kisses, and would wish 
to hold eternally on our hearts.” 

We find the following passage at 
the conclusion of a detailed account 
of the ancestors of Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand. 

‘** Here,” he continues, “are many 
vanities, at an epoch when the past 
is merely the double infancy of the 
commencement and the close of life 
—when a larger view of humanity, 
and a juster and more elevated sen- 
timent of the dignity of our nature, 
have urged us beyond the contracted 
limits of a society of convention— 
when, thanks be to heaven, educa- 
tion and enlightenment have restored 
equality, and have caused the indi- 
vidual to resume all his value. But 
Ihave been forced to descend to the 
puerility of these details to describe 
the character and ruling passion of 
my father. For the rest, I neither 
complain of the old nor of the new 
society. If in the first I was the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, | am 
Frangois de Chateaubriand in the 
second; and I have the arrogance 
or the humility te prefer my Chris- 
tian name to my title.” 

We must make a few observations 
on the passage we have just cited. 
We confess we can see nothing puer- 
ile in recording one’s ancestral dig- 
nity. The pride of birth is not mere 
vanity. It is a moral feeling, and 
one of that elevated and generous 
order which constitute the wine of 


life. It is a mistake to imagine that 
this sentiment arises from the world- 
ly advantages with which it is usually 
accompanied. On the contrary, these 
form its alloy. It is a spiritual affec- 
tion. It is the same feeling as that 
which makes us love to contemplate 
an ancient edifice, or an old ruin. 
It is one of those fine and subtle 
affections which shun the touch of 
gross utilitarian philosophy. This 
philosophy takes all such for illusions 
which its zeal is to destroy, and does 
not perceive that they betray the 
residence of a hidden fire, com- 
pounded with our mortal clay, and 
are like the spontaneous flame which 
rises from the burning springs of 
Dauphiné, which, if quenched for a 
moment, kindles again of itself, and 
gives alone interest and radiance 
to the slaty and rocky soil which 
generates it. Nobility—or the same 
thing deteriorated—a class of men 
of another kind above their fellows, 
will ever exist. Woefully, there- 
fore, mistaken is the nation which 
strives to extinguish the only senti- 
ment which can dignify, and, as it 
were, spiritualize the qualities of the 
highest rank in the order of social 
precedence. Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, however, in apologizing, or 
something like it, for making men- 
tion of his ancestors, is probably 
only acquiescing in a fact accom- 
plished, viz. the extinction of the 
noble order in France. In this sense 
we can well understand the timidity 
with which he approaches the sub- 
ject, and his desire to avoid the 
scornful glee of those who are too 
gross and selfish to appreciate any 
thing but personal advantages, which 
they vainly imagine to be personal 
merit. There are other observa- 
tions which we might make on the 
above passage, but we think it better 
to leave them, and proceed with our 
extracts. Our next shall be a full 
description of the Chateau de Com- 
bourg, that severe baronial residence, 
which filled the infant mind of its de- 
scriber with visions, and made him 
familiar with all the beautiful forms 
of nature, and all the delights of 
solitary meditation—that source of 
sensibility which never dries up. 
It is as follows :— 

‘* Coming from St Malo, we per- 
ceived first a little lake, and the 
spire of a village church. At the 
western extremity of this village 
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the towers of the feudal chateau 
rose among the trees of a forest, 
brightened by the rays of the setting 
sun. I have been obliged to stop 
after these lines. My heart throbbed, 
80 as to agitate my hand, and shake 
the table on which I write. The re- 
collections which rise in my memory 
overwhelm me with their force and 
their multitude; but I must not in- 
terrupt my narrative. To every suf- 
fering its order and its place. 

“Having descended the hill, we 
forded a rivulet, and after advancing 
half an hour, we quitted the high- 
road; the carriage rolled along a 
quincunz, into an alley of elm-trees, 
whose branches formed an arch over 
our heads. I have still present the 
impression which I felt, the frighten- 
ed joy I experienced, at the moment 
I entered under the shade of these 
trees. Issuing from the obscurity 
of the wood, we traversed a court 
planted with walnut-trees, reaching 
to the garden and the house of the 
overseer; from thence we passed 
by a folding gate into a grass court, 
called the green court. To the right 
were a long range of stables, and a 
chestnut grove; to the left another. 
At the bottom of the court, which 
sloped insensibly upwards, stood 
the chateau, between two clumps of 
trees. Its severe and sombre facade 
presented a curtain bearing a cover- 
ed gallery indented with embrasures. 
This curtain united two towers, un- 
equal in age, in materials, in height, 
and thickness, which were termi- 
nated by battlements, surmounted 
by a pointed roof, like a bonnet 
placed upon a Gothic crown. A few 
grated windows in the Moorish 
taste, appeared here and there on 
the nudity of the walls. A large 
flight of steps, twenty-nine in num- 
ber, steep and straight, without rail- 
ings, replaced the ancient draw- 
bridge over the fosses. This reached 
the gate of the chateau, which was 
pierced in the middle of the curtain ; 
above this gate were the arms of the 
Lords of Combourg, cut in the stone, 
and the loopholes, through which, in 
former times, the chains of the 
drawbridge had passed. 

“The carriage stopped at the foot 
of the steps. My father came to 
meet us. The meeting of the family 
in the place of his choice so softened 
his temper for the moment, that he 
received us most graciously. We 
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ascended the steps, passed into the 
vaulted echoing hall, and from this 
hall into a little interior court. This 
court was formed by an entrance 
lodge, and by another lodge parallel 
to it, which joined together two 
towers smaller than the first, and by 
two other curtains, united the great 
thick tower to the two little ones. 
The whole chateau had the figure of 
a car on four wheels. 

“ In the little court was a well of 
immense depth, and opposite to it a 
turret which contained a spiral gra- 
nite stair. 

“From the interior court, passing 
into the building which joined the 
two small towers, we came into a 
gallery formerly called the guard- 
room. There was a window at each 
extremity, and two others in the la- 
teral direction. To widen these 
four windows it was found neces- 
sary to excavate the walls, from 
eight to ten feet of thickness. Two 
slanting corridors, like the corridor 
of the great pyramid, commenced 
from the two exterior angles of the 
hall, and led to the two little towers; 
a stair winding into one of these 
towers, established a communica- 
tion between the guard-room and 
the upper story. Such was this 
first lodge. 

“That of the fugade of the great 
tower on the side of the green court 
was composed of a sort of dortoir, 
square and sombre rooms, which 
served for kitchen, hall, and chapel. 
Above these rooms extended the gal- 
lery of archives, or of armour, or of the 
knights, so called from the painted es- 
cutcheons which ornamented its ceil- 
ing. The embrasures of the narrow 
windows of this gallery were so deep, 
that they formed a kind of cabinets, 
with walls of granite. Add to all 
this, in the different parts of the edifice, 
secret doors and stairs; prisons and 
dungeons; a labyrinth of corridors, 
concealed or open; walled subter- 
raneous passages, leading to un- 
known outlets; and all around, si- 
lence, obscurity, and the grim aspect 
of stone—and you have the Chateau 
of Combourg before you. 

“A plentiful meal taken in the 
guard-reom, where I ate without 
constraint, terminated the first hap- 
py day of my life. True happiness 
costs little. When it is dear it is 
not of the right sort. 

“Hardly was I awake the next 
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morning when I went to visit the 
outside views of the chateau, and te 
celebrate my accession to solitude. 
The flight of entrance-steps looked 
to the north and to the west. Seat- 
ed on it, the green court was in 
front, and beyond it a kitchen-gar- 
den lay between two woods; the 
one to the right (the quincunz by 
which we had arrived) was called 
the dittle wall, the other to the left the 
great wall, This last was a wood of 
oak, beech, sycamore, elm, and chest- 
nut trees. Madame de Sévigné 
boasted, in her time, of these ancient 
shades. Since then a hundred and 
forty years had been added to their 
beauty. 

“ On the other side, towards the 
south and east, the landscape offered 
a very different view. From the 
windows of the great hall were seen 
the houses of Combourg huddled 
confusedly together, a basin, the 
high-road to Rennes which passed 
by it, a water mill, a meadow in 
which cows were pasturing, and se- 
parated from the basin by the road, 
along the meadow, was a little vil- 
lage, depending on a priory founded 
in 1149 by Ravillon, Lord of Com- 
bourg, in which was seen his effigy, 
armed as a knight, and couched 
on its back. From the basin the 
ground rose gradually, and formed 
an amphitheatre of trees, out of 
which rose the steeples of the vil- 
lage, and the turrets of gentlemen’s 
villas. From another point of view, 
between the east and the north, were 
seen the heights of Becherel; a ter- 
race, bordered with great clipped 
box-trees, surrounded the foot of the 
chateau, passed behind the stables, 
and, after making many turns, joined 
the Bath garden, which communica- 
ted with the great wall. 

“ If after this sketch a painter 
should take his pencil, would he 
produce a picture resembling the 
old chateau. I do not believe he 
would. Nevertheless, my memory 
sees the object as if it were before 
my eyes. Such is, in material things, 
the impotency of words, and the 
power of memory. In speaking of 
Combourg, I sing the first couplets 
of a complaint, which will charm 
only myself, and in which nothing 
will be forgotten or omitted. Ask 
the Tyrolese goatherd, what charms 
him in the three or four notes 
he repeats from morning to even- 
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ing to his flock. Does he know? 
No. They are mountain notes, sent 
from echo to echo, to reverberate 
from rock to rock, and respond from 
one bank of a torrent to the other.’ 

We alluded in our last article, on 
the subject of these memoirs, to a 
romantic incident which occurred to 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand on his 
firstsojourn in England, and of his sub- 
sequent after meeting with the party 
concerned when he was ambassador 
in London. We do not know whether 
the following letter, published now, 
like our other extracts, for the first 
time, alludes to this circumstance or 
to another. It shows Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand in the most amiable 
and interesting light. It is addressed 
by the Baron Billing, Charge d’ Af- 
Jaires of France at Naples, to Mon- 
sieur Jules Janin, who first brought 
the memoirs to the notice of the 
public, and is as follows :— 

“ Sir, you have given us, in the 
Revue de Paris, an admirable article 
on Monsieur de Chateaubriand ; you 
promise us a second; and it is there- 
fore that I address you at present. 
It is not in the country of Tasso, 
and close to the tomb of Virgil, that 
one can be cold in the worship of 
genius ; besides, I will avow that 
from the day since Providence 
vouchsafed to bring me into relation 
with that illustrious man, I have 
been penetrated with some indefina- 
ble sentiment similar to that which 
he describes having experienced 
himself on his interview with Wash- 
ington. Since that day, I have felt 
myself vivified by the notice of a 
great man. This notice has sus- 
tained, encouraged, and consoled me. 
It has elevated my soul, enlarged 
my heart, and developed my talents. 
Alas! sir, why has not this divine 
ray brought out a less mediocres 
harmony from the matter it has 
struck. But the question at pre- 
sent is not as to myself. You 
must know, then, that at the time 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s 
embassy to London, he not only 
honoured me with an interest of 
which I experienced afterwards the 
effects, but deigned also to grant 
me some share of his confidence. 
Knowing how long I had been ha- 
bituated to the country, in which he 
represented France, he was accus- 
tomed to place in my hands, often 
without even examination, the let- 
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ters he received from the interior of 
England. One day, among those 
which formed this daily correspon- 
dence, there was one, the writing 
and form of which excited particu- 
larly my attention; a certain femi- 
nine perfume which exhaled from it 
made me hesitate a long time to 
break it open, for I feared some in- 
discretion on the part of one, whose 
head, like that of Father Aubry, had 
not always been bald. Nevertheless, 
it seemed to me that this paper 
breathed an odour of innocence and 
purity. Lopened it. It was one of 
those charming epistles, which Cla- 
rissa would have written before her 
meeting with Lovelace. It was ad- 
dressed to Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, by a young woman whom he 
had known as a child, whom he had 
entirely lost sight of since, but who 
nevertheless (happy privilege of 
genius!) had preserved the poetic 
name with which he had christened 
her in joke. She reminded him of 
the happy days of her merry infan- 
cy, and told him that since then, 
being grown up, she had contracted 
a union with a young clergyman 
which constituted the happiness of 
her existence. She asked his per- 
mission to present to him her hus- 
band, but, above all, to thank, in the 
name of her aged parents, the am- 
bassador of the powerful King of 
France, for the benefits which the 
poor author, and ¢/en unknown, of 
the Essay on Revolutions, had con« 
ferred on them. ‘ You cannot have 
forgotten,’ said she, ‘ that, knowing 
my parents to be in distress, you 
compassionated the sufferings you 
yourself had experienced, and aban- 
doned generously to your humble 
entertainers, all the profits of a work 
which you had just published.’ ” 

“When I brought this letterto Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand, and asked 
him what day I should fix for the 
young lady to acquit herself of her 
duty towards him, his features were 
immediately agitated with that in- 
fantine confusion, which you may 
sometimes have observed in him. 
He was so confused, that even one 
of his most sincere admirers was 
surprised at this new trait of his ad- 
mirable character. 

“T shall never forget, sir, the in- 
terview which took place a few days 
after, when the young Englishwo- 
mav, animated by the chaste assu- 
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rance of virtue, and in the fulfilment 
of a duty, regarded with a calm and 
confident look, the timid representa- 
tive of a great empire, blushing to 
be caught, as it were, in this manner, 
in flagrante dclicto. Then the hus- 
band of the young woman, serious 
as bis holy ministry, invoked the di- 
vine benediction on the benefactor 
of his family and his wife. Finally, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, thus 
powerful, and surrounded by diplo- 
matic pomp, agitated, confused, and 
stammering a tew English words, to 
stifle the recollection of the good ac- 
tion he had done, when poor, ob- 
scure, and solitary, he had generous- 
ly succoured a family poorer, more 
obscure, and more isolated than him- 
self. 

“T do not know, sir, whether this 
little incident will not have been 
omitted in the Memoirs which are 
attracting se much interest at this 
moment. But if so, it appears to 
me that it belongs to you to repair 
this omission. For my part, I shall 
be most gratified by seeing this anec- 
dote inserted in the next article 
which we are expecting from your 
pen, and in drawing it from oblivion, 
having thu8 an opportunity of testi- 
fying to the illustrious man who is 
its subject, how much the gratitude 
which his conduct towards me has 
inspired, has become even more live- 
ly in these days (as the world calls 
it) of his misfortune, than it was 
when he was numbered among the 
powerful of the earth.” 

We do not know what our readers 
may think, but this anecdote appears 
to us to reveal one of the most beau- 
tiful traits of character that have ever 
been brought under our notice. We 
think not so much of the act of ge- 
nerosity recorded ; but that that virgin 
timidity, that peach-blocm of sensi- 
tiveness which so rarely survives 
early youth, should embarrass and 
confuse an ambassador, appears to 
us as singular as it is delightful. 

The next extract we shall give 
from the Memoirs is a parallel be- 
tween Washington and Bonaparte. 
This has already been published in 
the first volume of Travels in Ame- 
rica and in Italy, but as it has never 
been put into an English dress, and 
forms part of the Memoirs, we think 
we shail give pleasure to our readers 
by transcribing it. 

“ If Washington and Bonaparte 
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are compared, man with man, the 
genius of the first will seem to take 
a less lofty flight than that of the 
second. Washington belongs, not 
like Bonaparte, to the race of the 
Alexanders and Czsars, who surpass 
the ordinary stature of the human 
race. He creates no sentiment of 
astonishment. He is not seen con- 
tending on a vast theatre for glory 
with the greatest captains and most 
powerful monarchs of the earth. He 
traverses no seas; he hurries not 
from Memphis to Vienna, from Ca- 
diz to Moscow. His work is the 
simple one of defending himself, 
with a handful of citizens, within 
the narrow circle of domestic hearths, 
in a land without a past and without 
celebrity. He gains none of those 
battles which renew the bloody tri- 
umphs of Arbela and Pharsalia ; 
he puts not his foot upon the necks 
of kings; he does not say to them, 
waiting on the vestibule of his palace, 
‘Qu’ils se font trop attendre et qu’ 
Attilla s’ennuie.’ 

“ A certain spirit of silence enve- 
lopes the actions of Washington ; a 
slow caution marks them al]. One 
would say that he had ever the sen- 
timent of his great mission within 
him, and that he feared to compro- 
mise it by rashness. His own per- 
sonal destiny seems not to have en- 
tered into the calculation of this hero 
of a new species. The destinies of 
his country alone occupied him, and 
he did not permit himself to risk or 
genie with what did not belong to 
iim. But from this profound obscu- 
rity what light breaks forth! Seek 
through the unknown forests where 
the sword of Washington glittered, 
and what will you find there ?— 
Tombs? No! A world. Washing- 
ton has left the United States as the 
trophy of his field of battle. 

“ Bonaparte possessed no single 
trait of this grave American. His 
wars were all waged upon an ancient 
continent, environed by rap a 
and stunning with noise. His object 
was personal glory. His individual 
destiny filled all his thoughts. He 
seems to have known that his mis- 
sion would be short, that the torrent 
which fell from such a height would 
quickly expend its force. He hur- 
ried forward to enjoy and to abuse 
his glory, as if aware that it was a 
fugitive dream of youth, Like the 
gods of Homer, four steps must 


suffice him to reach the end of the 
world. Every shore sees his appa- 
rition. His name is inscribed on the 
records of every nation—but preci- 
pitately. In his hurried career he 
scatters crowns to his family and his 
soldiers. His monuments, his laws, 
his victories, are all the work of 
haste. Hanging as a portent over 
the world, with one hand he over- 
throws kings, and with the other 
strikes the revolutionary giant to the 
earth; but in crushing anarchy he 
stifled liberty, and in the end lost his 
own on his last field of battle. 

** Each of these men has been re<« 
compensed according to his works. 
Washington, after having raised a 
nation to independence, slept peace- 
ably, as a retired magistrate, under 
his paternal roof, amid the regrets of 
his countrymen, and the veneration 
of all people. 

‘Bonaparte, having robbed a na- 
tion of its independence, was hurled, 
a dethroned emperor, into exile, and 
the terrified earth hardly thought 
him secure enough even under the 
custody of the ocean. Even whilst, 
exhausted and chained to a rock, he 
was struggling with deatb, Europe 
dared not lay down her arms in her 
fear of him. He died; and this event, 
published at the gate of the palace 
before which the conqueror had pro- 
claimed so many funerals, hardly 
arrested the passer by. What, in- 
deed, had citizens to weep for ? 

“ Washington and Bonaparte both 
arose out of the bosom of a republic; 
both were born of liberty; the first 
was faithful to it; the second be- 
trayed it. Their lot will be, according 
to the different parts they chose, 
very different with future genera- 
tions. The name of Washington 
will spread with liberty from age to 
age, and make the commencement 
of a new era for the human race. 
The name of Bonaparte will be pro- 
nounced also by distant generations, 
but no benediction will be attached 
to it; it will serve, on the contrary, 
as an authority to oppressors, great 
and petty, of all times. 

“ Washington represented com- 
pletely the wants, the ideas, the 
state of enlightenment, and opinions 
of his epoch. He seconded, instead 
of thwarting, the advancing move- 
ment. He willed that which he 
ought to have willed—the fulfilment 
of the mission to which he was 
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called. _ Hence the coherence and 
perpetuity of his’ works © This’man 
who strikes the imagination'so slight- 
ly, because’ he was natural, and kept 
within his just proportions, has con- 
founded his existence with that of 
his country. His glory is the com- 
mon patrimony of increasing civili- 
sation. His renown rises like one 
of those sanctuaries whence a stream, 
pure and inexhaustible, flows forth 
for ever for the solace of the people. 

“Bonaparte might also have enrich- 
ed the public domain. His action 
was on the nation the most civilized, 
the most intelligent, the most brave, 
the most brilliant of the earth. What 
a rank would he have occupied at 
present in the universe, if he had 
joined magnanimity to his other 
heroic qualities ; if, Washington and 
Bonaparte at the same time, he had 
nominated liberty the inheritrix of 
his Bue 

“But this disproportioned giant did 
not completely identify his destiny 
with that of his country; his genius 
belonged to the modern, his ambi- 
tion to ancient times. He did not 
perceive that the miracles of his 
life by far surpassed the value of a 
diadem, and that this Gothic orna- 
ment but ill became him. Some- 
times one might see him take a step 
with the age; at others he would 
retrograde towards the past. But 
whether he reascended the stream 
of time, or followed its course, the 
prodigious force of his genius seem- 
ed to command a flow or a reflux at 
his will. Men were, in his eyes, 
only a means of power; there was 
no sympathy between their welfare 
and his own. He promised to libe- 
rate, and he enchained them. He 
separated himself from them, and 
they sbrunk back from him. The 
kings of Egypt built their funeral 
pr not amid fertile plains, 

ut sterile sands. Ona like site has 
Bonaparte constructed the monu- 
ment of his renown.” 

We do not exactly agree with 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand in his 
view of the American rebellion, but 
we will leaye disputation, and pro- 
ceed with what we have further to 
say of himself. These last few 


months have been to him fertile in 
lory; himself and his works have 
ormed the sole topic of all literary 
conversation ; nor can we pass over, 
on the present occasion, the mention 


of an évent which forms an epoch in 
his l?férary life? we mean the re- 
presentation’ of his sacred drama, 
Moses—at Versailles, and afterwards 
at the Odéon in Paris. There was 
some talk of this representation 
taking place some years ago, in 
1829, and a private reading of it 
was solemnized, we may say,—for 
a solemnity it was considered,—at 
the Abbaye aux Bois. Madame Re- 
cambies presided at this feast of rea- 
son, at which all the literary and fa- 
shionable “notables” of Paris were 
invited to assist. Among others, 
Monsieur de Barante, Benjamin 
Constant, Delamartine, and Pasquier, 
were there, besides ambassadors, 
dukes, countesses, duchesses, and 
the whole tribe of blue stocking ma- 
trons and damsels. The piece was 
read by Lafond of the Comédie 
Francaise, and its success with the 
auditors was great. From all sides 
nothing was heard but praise. It 
was a complete classic tragedy. It 
was Moliére revived; it rivalled 
Athalie ; and was as original a crea- 
tion as any of Lord Byron’s. In 
fact, such a chorus of sweet eulo- 
gium overwhelmed the modest au- 
thor, especially from the dulcet 
voices and pretty applauding palms 
of the ladies, that he might well ex- 
claim with Voltaire, “ Cease, cease, 
you are stifling me with roses.” 

In spite, however, of this enthu- 
siastic admiration thus elicited, Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand had always 
doubts of the success of his drama. 
He perceived that the biblical sim- 
plicity of the piece, which developes 
no violent passions, no intricate plot, 
no love scenes or modern sympa- 
thies of any kind, would require 
great scenic and instrumental pomp 
and decoration to make it succeed. 
The printed drama indeed itself in- 
dicates this. “ The theatre,” in one 
scene it says, “ represents the De- 
sert of Sinai. On the right is seen 
the camp of the twelve tribes, among 
which are perceived camels, drome- 
daries, horses, sheep, and goats. On 
the left appears the rock of Oreb 
struck by Moses, and pouring forth 
a stream of water; afew palm-trees 
in front; and under these palm-trees 
the bier or tomb of Joseph. The 
ba¢kground presents vast plains of 
sand, dotted over with thickets of 
aloes; and the whole prospect is 
bounded on one side by the Red 
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Sea, and on the other by the mounts 
Oreb and Sinai.” It is only natural, 
therefore, that such expensive scenic 
preparations being requisite, and that 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand being 
no longer ambassador, and so able 
to command these essential acces- 
sories, should have given up all idea 
of seeing his drama performed. The 
director of the theatre of Versailles, 
nevertheless, seized the favourable 
moment when the name of Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand was on the tip 
of every tongue, to try the experi- 
ment of a representation. An inte- 
resting correspondence between the 
director and the author took place 
on the subject, in which the latter 
refuses his consent to the attempt, 
and declares he will be in no way a 
party toit. The representation, not- 
withstanding, took place, and a gala- 
day, or rather night, it was at Ver- 
sailles. The theatre was crowded. 
The whole quartier of St Germain 
hurried to the spectacle. Madame 
de Recambies was there, and all 
the former auditors of the Abbaye 
aux Bois. Among others, we ob- 
served Monsieur and Madame de 
Guiche, Monsieur Bertin, the direc- 
ting editor of the Journal des Debats, 
Madame Sophie Gay, and all the 
actors and actresses of the Comé- 
die Francais. But Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand was not there; he 
remained in Paris; and we are per- 
suaded that whilst his drama was 
performing, he was enjoying as sound 
and unbroken a sleep as if he were 
in no way concerned in its succes 
or its failure. 

Fail, however, it did not ; but its 
success was not of that enthusiastic 
kind which many of its admirers 
had anticipated for it. The reason 
why it could make no very strikin 
impression, we have already hinted 
at. Nevertheless, it was received 
very favourably. Yet we cannot 
help thinking, that respect for the 
author did more to fix and retain the 
attention of the audience, than the 
dramatic merit of the piece. We 
say dramatic merit, for we think that 
in this, from the very nature of the 
subject, it is deficient. Lyrical merit 
it has, we confess, and of a very high 
order; and the whole work is so 
truly poetic, that if the subject mat- 
ter did not repel us, we could read 
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it with yery great delight. But the 
subject, we must freely declare, does 
repel us. .We cannot consent to 
confound together the religions of 
Jupiter and Jehovab, by consigning 
them equally to the regions of fiction. 
We cannot approve of borrowing 
topics from the pulpit for the stage. 
The events of scriptural history are 
to us truths solid and solemn as the 
firmament. We will not behold them 
through the prism of imagination, 
for we know that so they are only 
distorted or seen double. They are 
to us sacred, and that in no trite or 
canting acceptation of the term, but 
as the only sources of our moral life 
and immortal hopes. We will then 
distinguish and separate them, scru- 
pulously and zealously, from all the 
profane associations with which we 
are surrounded. We will not take 
the fire from off the altar to ignite 
the spirit ina punch-bowl. We know 
very well, however, that these senti- 
ments belong to a Protestant view 
of Revelation. We have, therefore, 
been unduly severe, perhaps, on 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, in the 
observations we have thought it our 
duty tomake. We are perfectly well 
aware that he has the merit, the un- 
appreciable merit, of reconciling 
(what a word!) his countrymen to 
Christianity, by showing them how 
full it is of poetic beauty and purify- 
ing emotions. Sacred dramas may 
consequently—we write it not irre- 
verently—form, as Doctor O’Toole 
says in the farce, “ a part of his sys- 
tem.” But we, thank God! have got 
beyond the need of these specious 
arts of reconcilement. Our part it 
is to keep revelation pure, pure as 
much from the meritricious colour- 
ings of poetry, as from the ignorant 
adulterations of superstition. We 
love it as it is—in its sober simpli- 
city. 

We hope these concluding obser- 
vations will show Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand that our praises have at 
least this value, that they are discri- 
minating; and that much as we ad- 
mire and reverence his genius and 
character, we suffer not these senti- 
ments—warm as they are—to inter- 
fere with the expression of our ho- 
nest convictions, even when they 
may be opposed to his own. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Cuap. X, 


WHERE IS THE BALLAHOO ? 


Tue lieutenant commanding the 
Spider came on board, and finding 
we were bound for Kingston, strong- 
ly recommended our not attempting 
it alone, as he said privateers were 
swarming between it and the west 
end of Jamaica; but, on hearing my 
final destination, he politely said, 
that, although bound for Havanna, 
he would himself see us into Mon- 
tego Bay, where the brig might re- 
main until the coast was clear, or 
she could get convoy. This was too 
good an offer to be rejected, and we 
accordingly hauled our wind, and 
made all sail in company. 

We were sitting at dinner in the 
cabin on that same day, the Spanish 
gentry preferring to eat their garlic 
and “ bacalado” and oil on the deck. 

“I was glad to see your servant 
out of his hammock and on deck 
again to-day. He is a smart chap 
that, and managed the small-arm 
party exceedingly well, considering. 
He seems quite at home with the 
musket, I assure you, sir.” 

Tlaid down my knife and fork at 
this speech of the captain. 

“ My servant—my servant, did you 
say | ad 

“Yes, sir;—did you not notice 
how well he behaved on the fore- 
castle, when the schooner was draw- 
ing ahead of us?” 

had noticed a black fellow, in an 
old red jacket, very active certainly 
during the brush, and had observed 
the coolness and expertness with 
which he had fired; but I little 
dreamed who it was. 

“ Pray,” said I to the skipper, “ do 
me the favour to desire the man to 
come aft here.” 

Straightway our old friend Ser- 
geant Quacco, my dingy adherent, 
made his appearance at the cabin- 
door, endeavouring to look very mo- 
dest and sheepish ; but his assumed 
bashfulness was but a flimsy cloak 
to his native impudence. 

“ Quacco,” said I, in anger ;—but 
before I could get a word out—— 

“ Sergeant Quacco, if massa will 
be so good as remember.” 


“ You impudent rascal,” continued 
I, “ how dare you smuggle yourself 
on board as my servant, and without 
my knowledge, after having told me 
that you had entered on board Ga- 
zelle ?” 

“ Massa, do hab a leetle patient, 
and massa shall know everyting.— 
You see, massa, I was mind, as mas- 
sa say, to sarve on board de Com- 
modo—massa say de trute in dat— 
but dat was de time when I was tink 
de brigand knife had top massa him 
promotion,” 

“ Cool, and deliciously modest,” 
thought I, as Quacco continued, in 
nowise put out, 

* But when I yeerie dat massa not 
only was like to cover,” (recover, I 
surmised, was meant,) “but dat he 
was nephew to one big somebody, 
wid plenty money, and, beside all 
dat, he was to go to Jamaica—oh 
dat alter Quacco taught altogeder, 
becaase he knowed he could be 
much use to massa in Jamaica, from 
him knowledge of de world dere.” — 
(“ Indeed!” thought I, ‘how very 
disinterested !”)—* Beside,” seeing 
I twigged, “ to tell de hanest trute, 
—one ting wery pleasant for do when 
him profitable,—I taught it more bet- 
ter to take my chance wid youas my 
maste1, den face de sartainty of hard 
work, leetle sleep, and much flag, in 
de frigate—so I take de liberty of 
ship myself in de Ballahoo Jang wid 
good massa.” 

“ So—and pray where have you 
been skulking since we sailed, may 
I ask ?” 

“ To be sure,” said he, with the 
most provoking calmness,—* to be 
sure.” 

“ To be sure of what, sir?” said I 
fairly savage at last. 

“ To be sure massa may hax where 
I have been since we sailed,” roared 
Quaceo, making for the door as I 
rose—“ and if massa will only sit 
down again, I will tell him, and sa- 
tisfy him on all particular.” 

He said this with his head leant 
back, so as to be the only part of 
him visible at the door, while his 
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hands clutched the ropes of the com- 
panion-ladder, his feet being on the 
second step of it, in act to bolt on 
deck if I had moved after him. I 
sat down, seeing there was no use 
in putting myself into a passion with 
the poor fellow. 

“ Well, do tell me then, you free- 
and-easy scoundrel you.” 

Here the sergeant again advanced 
into the cabin, where he made a va- 
riety of grimaces; and after rubbing 
his great blubber lips hard with the 
back of his hand, he proceeded :— 

“ You see, sir—it was no fault of 
I—some how, when I turn in, I hab 
one larsh case-bottle of rum wid me, 
and I could not finis him in lesser 
time den tree day,—so dat was de 
reason massa did not see me more 
sooner ;—but de moment I hear ene- 
my was dere—dat fighting was for 
do—ha, ha!—Quacco sober in one 
moment, and I jomp up, and lef 
de bottle one tird full, and fight— 
Massa surely see how I was fight.” 

“ Ay,—and, with Mr Brail’s per- 
mission, you shall have a free pas- 
sage for your gallantry, Quacco,” 
said the skipper. ; 

“Tank you, massa captain,” quoth 
Quacco, joyously.—* Now, Massa 
Brail, you must forgive de leetle li- 
berty | was take—believe me, you 
hab got one gooder sarvant more as 
you taught,”—and so, after all, I did 
indeed find afterwards. 

Six days after this, the man-of-war 
schooner, having seen us safe to the 
end of our voyage, left us for her 
destination, and we ran into Montego 
bay as the night fell, and came to 
anchor. 

Right above us, on the larboard 
hand, perched on a bold rock, stood 
a large and very handsome house, a 
very conspicuous object from the 
offing, and commanding the entrance 
to the bay, as it were, which, by 
half-past eight, when I was going on 
shore to the tavern, where | intend- 
ed to sojourn for the night, began to 
be brilliantly lit up; and I could hear 
preparatory strains of music, and 
other tokens of revelry, as if a ball 
or some other piece of gaiety were 
toward. 


There is something striking in 
being suddenly withdrawn from 
prowling on the “ melancholy main,” 
and plunged into the vortex of civi- 
lized life. The very jabber of the 
negroes startled me more than I had 
allowed for as I landed on the wharf, 
an old rickety wooden fabric, and 
accosted a tall man in white trowsers 
and jacket, who was walking up and 
down upon it, and enquired where 
the best tavern or lodging-house was 
situated. He very civilly gave me 
the desired information, and accom- 

anied me as a pilot, so that I soon 
ound myself in the dark piazza of a 
large building, which had any thing 
but the look of a place of public re- 
sort. An open balcony ran ang 
the front next the street, to whic 
you ascended by five or six steps, 
with a common unpainted wooden 
rail, to prevent your toppling over 
into the thoroughfare. Beyond this 
there was a gloomy dungeon of an 
interior chamber, apparently wain- 
scotted with some sort of dark- 
coloured hardwood, and lighted by 
one solitary unsnuffed tallow candle, 
glimmering on a long mahogany ta- 
ble covered with slops, and wet 
marks, as if glasses had recently 
been removed, and there was a 
strong smell of tobacco smoke and 
brandy punch. There appeared to 
be bedrooms opening off the hall at 
each end. 

* Hillo!—house!” shouted I;— 
“ house !” 

A tall decently-dressed brown 
woman—lady, beg her pardon—at 
this presented herself at the farther 
door of the large room fronting the 
one at which | stood— 

* Hose !|—hose !—what you want 
wid de hose ?” 

“TI am a traveller,” said I, “just 
landed, and want some supper and 
a bed.” 

“ Supper and a bed,” said the old 
lady,—* sartainly you shall have 
dem. But—beg pardon, sir—I hear 
no noise of horse or sarvant, so I 
was tink you might have been walk- 
ing buccra,* and I never allow dem 
sort of peoples to put dere nose into 
my house. But here I see sailor 





“* A most opprobrious appellation in Jamaica, as nothing, in the eyes of the co« 
loured and black population, seems so degrading to a white man as the being com- 


pelled to travel on foot. 
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carrying in your luggage,” as the 
master e the brig, ss 1 had. in- 
vited to sup with me, came up the 
front steps of the piazza, followed 
by one of his crew, and Sergeant 
Quacco, carrying my traps. 

We were now treated with abun- 
dant civility, and soon were enjoy- 
ing ourselves over an excellent re- 
past. 

“Pray, Mrs—I forget your name.” 

“ Sally Frenche, an please, massa.” 

“ Sally Frenche!” said 1;—* ho, 
ho, I am in soundings bere, mayhap 
—Pray do you know old Mr Lathom 
Frenche, my good lady—a rich old 
chap, who lives somewhere here- 
about, at a place called Ballywin- 
dle?” 

My simple enquiry appeared to 
have an electrical effect, and at the 
same time to have given some unac- 
countable and serious offence,—for 
my talkative hostess, a deuced bux- 
om-looking dingy dame, of some 
forty years or so, now drew herself 
up, and crossed her arms, looking 
as prim as mustard at me, and slow- 
ly grumbling out— 

“ Do—me—Sally Frenche—know 
— one—reesh—old— chap—dem call 
—massa Latom Frenche—who—live 
—at one place somewhere hereabout 
—dat dem call Ballywindle?” 

“Yes,” said I, a good deal sur- 
prised at the tone and manner in 
which she drawled out her words— 
“I mean no offence—I ask you a 
plain question—Do you know Mr 
Lathom Frenche of Ballywindle? I 
am a near relation of his, and desi- 
rous of engaging horses, or some 
kind of conveyance, to proceed to 
his house in the morning.” 

She here came round to the side 
of the table where I sat, shoving the 
black servant who had been waiting 
on us away with a force that spun 
him into the corner of the room, with 
an exclamation of— Heigh, misses, 
wurra dat for?”—and shading her 
eyes from the glare of the candles 
with her hand, she fell to perusing 
my face in a way that was any thing 
but pleasant. 

_“ Ha, ha—Sally Frenche know 
something—I see—I see—you must 
be de nyung buccra, Massa Latom is 
look out for so hanxious—so tell me, 
is you really and truly Massa Benja- 
min Brail, old massa néphew 7” 
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“] am certathiy that gentleman, 
old lady.” 

“ Hold \adee, indeed—Ah, Jacka 
—but never mind. You is my family, 
and so you is—but don’t call me 
hold \ady, if you please, again, nyupg 
massa. Let me see—you haye him 
mout, and him nose, and de wery 
cack of him yeye. Oh dear, you ts 
Massa Benjamin, for true you is de 
leetle boy dat de old man look out 
for so long—here, Teemoty, Peeta, 
Daroty—here is your cosin, Massa 
Benjamin—Oh, massa neger, I am 
so happy’—and she began to roll 
about the room, sprawling with her 
feet, and walloping her arms about, 
seizing hold of a chair here, and a 
table there, as if the excess of her joy, 
and the uproariness of her laughter, 
had driven her beyond herself. 

At her call two tall young mulatto 
fellows, without stockings or neck- 
cloths, dressed in white duck trow- 
sers, and blue coatees, and a very 
pretiy, well-dressed brown girl, of 
about eighteen, presented themselves 
at the door of the room. 

“ Pray, who are those?” said I, 
during a lull of the matron’s 
paroxysm. 

“ Who dem is? why, your own 
cosin—your own flesh and blood— 
your oacle, God bless him—him 
children dem is, all—ay, every one 
on dem.” 

“ And who is their mamma ?” said 
I. “ Not you, ma’m?” 

“ Me—Oh dear, de poor boy don’t 
know noting about him own rela- 
tion—No—l is Sally Frenche—daugh- 
ter of old Terence Frenche, your 
oncle that was die, five year ago— 
he who leave all his money to his 
broder, Mr Latom Frenche. I is 
his only daughter, and your cosin, 
and kind fader he was to me.” 

“ Well, kinswoman, l am glad to 
see you; but are these really my 
cousins? and again I ask, who is 
their mamma?” 

“Ha, ha, ha—you really know 
noting, none at all—dem is Teemoty 
—hold up your head, you poppy dag 
—and Peeta, Massa Latom sons— 
bote your own cosin, too.” 

“ And that pretty young lady— 
who is she? ” 

* Ha, ha, ha—Oh dear, oh dear 
why, him is Miss Daroty, dere sig- 
ter.” 
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“ Anda. devilish pretty girl she 
is, let me tell you. Why, Dorothy, 
give me a kiss, my fair cousin.” 
And as I gave her a hearty smack— 
she dropped me a low curtsy. 

* Tank you, cosin Benjamin.” 

Our friend the skipper was all this 
time taking his carge on board with 
great industry, only stealing a pass- 
ing squint at us now and then; and 
I was beginning to think it was high 
time to put in my oar also, lest [ 
should go without my meal, when a 
great bustle was heard in the street— 
first a trampling as of a squadron of 
dragoons, then the rustling of car- 
riage wheels, and a loud gabbling 
of negroes. Presently some one 
whistled loud and shrill on his fin- 
gers, and a voice called out— 

“ Why, Sally Frenche—Sally,where 
the devil are you, and all your peo- 
ple, Sally ?” 

“ Massa Jacob Twig, sure as can 
be,” cried Sally, and again the hys- 
terical laugh seemed to carry her 
beyond herself. “ All my friend 
come on me at one time. What 
shall me Sally do ?—Teemoty, tell 
Parot-toe for kill de kidd, and de 
two capon, and de wile dock, dem, 
langlice, wild-duck,] and—and—and 
—oh, kill every ting him can lay him 
ogly paw upon.” 

“Den,” quoth Timothy with a 
grin—* I shall keep out of de way, 
misses.” 

“ Coming, Massa Jacob—Oh dear 
—ha, ha, ha,”—and as some one now 
entered the dark piazza, she ran out 
and stumbled against him, and 
knocking his hat off, in her flou- 
rishing, she fairly clasped her arms 
round the person’s neck, more for 
support during her violent and ex- 
traordinary cachinnations, however, 
than any thing else. “Oh Massa 
Jacob—sweet Massa Jacob—I so 
glad to see you.” 

“ Why, old lady, you appear so, 
certainly—but come, come, you must 
be bewitched,” said the stranger, 
shaking her off. ‘‘ Do gather your 
wits about you, and desire your 
people to see my horses cared for, 
and get us some supper, do yuu 
hear?”’—the words in Italics pro- 
nounced with a strange emphasis, 
and a very peculiar accent, as if the 
words, had been twisted out from 
between the closed lips. 
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Here the speaker caught my eye 
—he bowed. om high 

“ Good evening; sir. I hope I am 
not disturbing you, gentlemen.” 

“ Not in the least,” said I. “ We 
are strangers just landed from the 
brig that came in this evening; and 
as our hostess and I here happen, to 
my great surprise, to be relations, 
her joy has shoved her a little off 
her balance, as you see.” 

“ Balance!” said the person ad- 
dressed, with a good-natured smile 
— Sally Frenche was never very 
famous for keeping her balance.” 

“ Oh, Massa Jacob,” said the pla- 
cable Sally— how can you say 
so ?”’ 

“ But you are her relation you 
say, sir,” continued the stranger; 
and here he turned round as if re- 
collecting himself, and stuck his 
head through the window that look- 
ed into the piazza, and addressing 
some one who was tumbling port- 
manteaus and luggage about there— 
“| say, Felix—he can’t be a brown 
chap, eh ?—he don’t look like it.” 

“ Poo, poo, what if he be?” said 
the person spoken to—“ What if he 
be—order supper, man—curse this 
portmanteau, the straps are as stiff 
as iron hoops—and have broken my 
nails. You villain, Twister, why 
don’t you come and help me, that I 
may get out my clothes ?” 

“ Here, massa,” said a blackie 
from the street—and the gentleman 
who had spoken now entered. 

Sally had asked leave for the new 
comers to join our party, and as this 
might be according to rule in Ja- 
maica, we consented, and they were 
presently seated at the same board, 

The shortest of the two was a 
stout sun-burned man, with a round 
face, but a fine white forehead, and 
beautiful clustering brown hair. He 
was dressed ia very short nankeen 
trowsers, very much faded, silk 
stockings, and shoes—rather an out 
of the way rig for a traveller through 
dirty roads, as it struck me, and he 
wore a long French-cut blue mili- 
tary frock or pelisse, garnished with 
a perfect plague of frogs. 

This was largely open at the breast, 
displaying a magnificent whitish- 
blue cambrie frill, while a neck: 
cloth, with astrong dash of the sa 
indigo shade, was twisted round his 
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bull neck, as fully asa collar 
round a mastif'e, while the collar of 
his shirt stood up in such pomp of 
starch and stiffness, that I could not 
help considering his ears in some 
peril. When he entered, he had re- 

the small narrow-brimmed 
glazed hat that had been knocked 
off, the oily appearance of which in 
such a climate was enough to make 
one perspire. Altogether he looked 
like a broiled man, but when he 
sat down at table, I was refreshed 
by noticing that his hands were 
beautifully white, and, according 
to Lord Byron’s maxim, I took this 
as a kind of voucher, for want of 
a better, that the nondescript was 
agentleman. His companion was a 

1, thin, dark young fellow, with 
short curly fair hair, dressed in 
white jean pantaloons, with long 
Hessian boots drawn up over them to 
his knees, white waistcoat and neck- 
cloth, and a blue coat. There was 
nothing peculiar about his appear- 
ance. We all carried on for some 
time in silence. At length the short- 
est of my new acquaintances asked 
me to drink wine with him. 

“ Your good health, sir. Here’s to 
our better acquaintance.” 

“ Massa Jacob,” quoth Mammy 
Sally, who was superintending the 
attendance of her servants—* you 
know who you drink wine wid ?” 

Mr Twig looked round at her 
with an expression of face as if he 
neither knew nor cared. 

“ Ha, I see—you tink you know 
every ting, Massa Jacob, but—but— 
oh dear, oh dear—you no know— 
you no know ?—why it is Massa 
Benjamin himself—Massa Benjamin 
Brail, dat old Massa Latom so Jong 
for see.” 

Massa Jacob at this rose, and first 
looking steadfastly at me, munching 
all the time, and then regarding the 
old lady, with his mouth full, he 
stretched his hand across the table 
to me. 

“If you be Mr Brail, I am parti- 
cularly rejoiced to see you. Your 
uncle, young gentleman, is my most 
especial friend; and there is not a 
worthier man breathing. I knew 
oo begete expected; and as I am 
i with my friend, Mr Felix 
q there, on a visit to Mr 


‘Brenche—Mr Flamingo, Mr Brail— 


Mr Brail, Mr Flamingo of the ex- 
tensive Kingston firm of Peaweep, 
Snipe, and Flamingo—ahem—as [ 
was saying, we are bound on a visit 
to this very identical uncle of yours, 
my excellent friend, Mr Lathom 
Frenche. So nothing could havebeen 
more opportune than our meeting.” 

“ And whom have | the honour of 
addressing ?” said I, a little startled 
at such sudden cordiality on the 
part of a stranger. 

“ My name is Jacob Twig, of the 
Dream, in the parish of St Thomas 
in the East, at your service; and for 
your excellent uncle’s sake, it will 
give me great pleasure to be of ser- 
vice to you. But, Felix, my dar- 
ling, we must go and dress for the 
ball at Mrs 3; we shall be late, 
I fear.” : 

The tall youngster, during all the 
time occupied by Mr Twig in ex- 
patiating, had been looking as grave 
as a judge, and making the best use 
of his time. Both now rose, and 
retired as it were to dress. Just-as 
they had left the room, and the 
master of the Ballahoo and I had 
filled a glass of wine together, Mr 
Twig returned. 

“ | say, Mr Brail, I have just been 
thinking you had better come with 
us—Mr Roseapple will be glad to 
see you, | know.” 

“ Why, I have not the honour of 
knowing your friend, Mr Rose- 
apple,” said I. “ Besides, this gen- 
tleman is the captain of the brig 
that I came from Havanna in, and 
I invited him to supper with me; 
an 

“The more the merrier, man— 
the more the merrier—why, we shall 
take him too.” 

All this appeared to me very odd, 
and too free-and-easy by a great 
deal; but the sailor had by this 
time drank more Madeira than he 
was accustomed to, and as he, to my 
great surprise, made no objection to 
the proposal, only stating that he 
had no clothes fit to appear with in 
a ball-room, I thought I might as well 
swim with the current also. 

Jacob eyed him. 

“ Why, you are a deuced good- 
looking fellow.” 

Jack rose, and made a most awk- 
ward obeisance, 

“ Oh, .’pon. my, honour,’ quoth 
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Twig, with the utmost gravity 
“my clothes will suit’ you to a 
nicety. Cato, tell Romultis to desire 
Cobbler to fetch in my portitanteau 
instantly. So come along, my dear 
fellow, and let us rig you.” (What 
next, thought I—this to a man he 
never saw before!) And away the 
jolly tar sculled between Mr Twig 
and his friend Flamingo. 

I had never before beet guilty of 
such a heterodox proceeding, as go- 
ing unasked to a ball given by a 
lady I had never seen‘or heard of ; 
and although the wine I had drank 
had by this created no small inno- 
vation in my brain, still I had dis- 
cretion enough left to induce me to 
go up to Mr Twig’s room door, where 

again remonstrated with him on 
the impropriety of such an intrusion 
on my part. 

“ Poo, nonsense, my dear fellow. 
Just say you are old Frenche’s ne. 
ery and the whole company will 

ug you as an old acquaintance, 
man—not a Creole miss but will 
set her cap at you—take Jacob 
Twig’s word for it—why, you will 
find that your fame has outstripped 
you the instant your name is men- 
tioned, and your uncle makes no 
secret of his intention to make you 
his heir—so come along, man. Go 
dress—that’s a good fellow.” 

I did so, and we were presently 
all in the hall of the tavern again, 
where friend Quacco was waiting 
with my cloak and hat ready for a 
start. 

“ Thank you, Quacco; I hope you 
have made yourself comfortable ? ” 

Quacco gtinned. “ Very, sir; 
find nysell’ gteat man here. My 
story please people—better country 
dis dan de coast of Africa.” 

“ Glad you find it so; but where, 
in heaven’s name, got you that rig ? 
you don’t mean to follow me to Mr 
Roseapple’s in such a dress ?” 

“ Certainly I do, with massa’s per- 
mission.” And he snuffed the air as 
if his amour propre had been some- 
what wounded by ag disapproval 
of the mode in which it had pleased 
him to make his toilet. 

“But you will be laughed at, and 
get me into some ridiculous scrape.” 

“ No, no, massa; never fear us. 
co’s discretion—never fear. I have 
much practice in Havanna, in wait 
on gentlemen at table. Ab, you sall 
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see, massa—but one ting I sall pre- 
tetid, dat Tis'one Spanish negro; dis 
will give de interest to me, -you 
know.” (Interést 1 thought I, like to 
laugh in his face.) “ So tell de cap- 
tain dere, not to peach upon Quac- 
co—say I am one Spanish sarvant 
you got from de governor SehorCien 
Fuegos.” 

I laughed heartily at this instance 
of barbarous puppyism, and at the 
figure he cut when I had leisure to 
look athim. First, he had powdered 
his black woolly cocoa-nut shaped 
skull with flour, until it was white 
as snow, the little crispy curls 
making it look like a large cauli- 
flower. To the short, well-greased 
wool, he had attached a long slender 
queu abaft, like a yard of pigtail to- 
bacco, that hung straight down his 
back, over an old faded Spanish cut 
sky-blue silk coat that lie wore, thick- 
ly studded with large sparkling cut- 
steel buttons, but it was all too short 
at the wrists, and too long at theskirts, 
80 that while the former were jargely 
uncovered, the skirts reached half- 
way down his leg; a faded white 
satin embroidered waistcoat, the fla 
coming down over his hips, black 
silk small clothes, and a pair of large 
old-fashioned shoes, very high in the 
instep, with a pair of — lacquered 
buckles, completed his dress. He 
sported a very flashy pink watch- 
ribbon, with a great bunch of brass 
keys and seals, but to what substf- 
tute for a horologe these gaudy or- 
naments were attached, the os 
nent sayeth not. As for his cucum 
shanks, they were naked, and unless 
one had been particular in the in- 
spection, so as to perceive the little 
tufts of black wool that covered them, 
like a minikin forest of fir trees, you 
could not have made out whether he 
had silk stockings on or not. To com- 

lete the whole, he had acquired a 
ittle “ sombrero de tres picos,” or old 
fashioned cocked hat, an amber- 
headed cane, and when you add one 
gold ear-ring, and another of silver, 
an enormous silver brooch, with a 
stone in it, miore like a petrified oys- 
ter than any thing else, in the bredst 
of his gaudily befrilled shirt, witha 
pair of green spectacles ot his hose, 
over which his low tatooed foréhead © 
fell back like a monkey's, you haiVe” 
our friend Quacco before you, as 
‘well as I can paint him. 
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“ Mercy on,me,”’ said. Mr Felix 
Flamingo, “ what is this /—who have 
we here ?” 

“ My servant,” said I, unable to 
constrain my laughter, “ strangely 
transmogrified certainly.” 

By this time Mr Twig joined us, 
having retired with the skipper of the 
merchantman, whom he had dress- 
ed out in a suit of his own clothes ; 
and as he was a very handsome man, 
he looked uncommonly well in his 
borrowed plumes. 

“Now,” said Flamingo, “ we must 
be jogging. So, Quacco, lead the 
way. 


“ Stop,” said Jacob, “no hurry, 
Felix, it an’t long past ten yet, so 
let us crack a bottle of Sally’s cham- 

e, it launches one nobly into a 
-room; it is the grease on the 
ways, my lads, to use a vulgar phrase. 
So, Sally—Sally, a bottle of cham- 
ne.’ 
he wine was brought, and was 
really extremely good,—so unex- 
pectedly good, that somehow we had 
number two, just to see whether the 
first had been a fair sample of the 
batch or no. At length, we again 
addressed ourselves for the start. 

But the master of the brig, who 
was the most modest creature ima- 
ginable in his cool moments, had be- 
come a changed creature, by the 
great innovation wrought in his 

rain, by the, to him, unusual pota- 
tion. 

“Gentlemen, had it been strong 
grog, I would have carried sail with 
most of you; but really—I must— 
in short, Mrs Sally, I must top off 
with some hot brandy and water be- 
fore weighifg.” ’ 

The hot stuff was brought, and we 
started for Mr Roseapple’s in ear- 
nest; Quacco in advance, carry- 
ing a small stable lantern, held 
aloft on the end of his cane—then 
Mr Felix Flamingo and I abreast, 
followed by Mr Twig and the skip- 


The cool night air was an asto- 
nishing assistant to the grog, as I 
could perceive, from the enunciation 
of the sailor in my wake becoming 
rapidly thicker and more indistinct 
as. we advanced. 

The street we passed through was 
quite still, the inhabitants, according 
to the custom of the country, paring 
already retired to rest; but severa 


gigs, and carriages of various de- 
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scriptions, gritted past through the 
deep sand of the unpaved thorough. 
fares, apparently returning from set- 
ting down company. 

As we were toiling up the as- 
cent, crowned by the gay domicile, 
which was sparkling with lights, and 
resounding with music, and merry 
voices, aud laughter, we could, 
through the open blinds, see dark 
figures flitting and moving rapidly 
about between us and the lamps. 

“ Felix,” quoth Mr Twig—* how 
vastly gay—stop, let us reconnoitre 
a bit”—and we all hove to in the 
middle of the ascent, when, without 
any warning, down came a plump of 
rain like a waterspout, the effect of 
which was instantly to set us a scam- 
pering as fast as our legs could carry 
us, preceded by Sergeant Quacco 
with the ¢antern, who hopped and 
jumped about, like an ignes fatuus ; 
nor did we stop in our red-hot haste 
until we had all bolted up the steps, 
and into the piazza where the dan- 
cing was going on, to the dismay and 
great discomfiture of the performers; 
indeed, so great was the impetus with 
which we charged, that we fairly 
broke the line, and did not bring up 
until we had reached the inner hall, or 
saloon, where several couples were 
Arinking coffee, and taking other re- 
freshments, at a side-board or long 
table, behind which stood several 
male and female domestics—blacks 
and browns—ladling out punch, and 
negus, and fruits, and handing sand- 
wiches, and coffee, and all manner 
of Creole luxuries. 

We were introduced to mine host 
and his lady, both remarkably plea- 
sant people, who, with true West 
India cordiality, made all manner of 
allowance for the suddenness of our 
entré, and the unexpectedness of our 
visit altogether. 

There was now a pause in the dan- 
cing, which was filled up by a gene- 
ral promenade of the whole compa- 
ny, during which, taking Mr Fla- 
mingo’s offered arm, I had an oppor- 
tunity of looking about me, and 
making my observations. 

The house was a very large airy 
pavilion, erected on a small lime- 
stone bluff, that overhung the sea at 
the easternmost point of the bay. 
According to the Jamaica fashion, it 
consisted of a brick sheil two stories 
high, subdivided into the various 
apartments, public and private, 
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composing the domicile. ‘The first 
floor, comprising a very handsome 
dining-room, and a most elegant suit 
of lofty drawing-rooms,: 'beauti- 
fully papered, and magnificently fur- 
nished, was raised on a stone pedi- 
ment about eight feet high, (con- 
taining cellars and other’ offices,) 
and above this, I presume, the bed- 
rooms of the family were situated. 

The whole of the surbazes and 
wooden work about the windows 
and doors were of well-polished and 
solid mahogany, of the most costly 
description. These rooms were all 
fitted with glass sashes, that opened 
intothe piazzas—long galleries, about 
fourteen feet wide, that enclosed the 
house, as it were, with white pillars 
and green blinds, fitted like those of a 
tanwork, but smaller, which, when 
open, with the feather edges of the 
blades towards you, as you looked 
at the fabric from a distance, gave 
it the appearance of a Brobdingnag 
bird-cage; and indeed, so far as the 
complexion of the majority of the 
male figurantes on the present occa- 
sion went, it might be said to be 
well filled with canaries. 

The roof was composed of what 
are called shingles in the United 
States—pieces of cypress splinters, 
about eighteen inches long by four 
broad, and half an inch thick, which 
are nailed on, overlapping like slates; 
indeed, when weatherstained, at a 
distance you cannot distinguish the 
difference, excepting as in the pre- 
sent case, when they are covered 
with brown paint to preserve them. 

From this peculiarity in the cover- 
ing of the root of a West Indian house, 
it often happens, when the rains set 
in suddenly after a long drought, 
that the water finds its way down, in 
consequence of the warping of the 
wood, in rather uncomfortable quan- 
tities, insomuch, that when you go 
to bed, the rooms in the country be- 
ing often unceiled, an umbrella may 
be as necessary as anightcap. How- 
ever, after the seasons, as they are 
called, have continued a few days, 
the cypress or cedar swells, and a 
very indifferent roof becomes per- 
fectly watertight. 

To return. No sooner did the 
shower abate, than a whole crowd 
of negroes, male and female, once 
more clustered round the door, and 
scrambled up on the trees round the 
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house, to get # peep’at thé company 
through the open Dlinds. 180) 

“Do you-admire our West India 
fruits, Mr Brail?” quoth Twig, cock- 
ing his eye at the blackies aloft. 

I was exceedingly struck by the 
profuse and tasteful display of flow- 
ers and green branches with which 
the rooms were decorated; many of 
the latter loaded with the most 
luxuriant bunches and clusters of 
fruits—oranges, star-apples, citrons, 
and a whole array of others, which 
were nameless luxuries to me. 

There was a golden pine-apple on 


a silver salver, on a side-table, eight- _ 


een inches high, by nine in diameter, 
that absolutely saturated the whole 
air of the room with perfume. 

The novelty and elegant effect of 
the carpetless, but highly polished, 
mahogany floors, which at the sides 
of the room, where not dimmed by 
the feet of the dancers, reflected 
every thing so mirror-like, was very 
striking, although I was in terror 
lest, from the shortness of the 
ladies’ petticoats, it might expose 
them to be taken in reverse, by the 
reflection of the brilliant chande- 
liers. The dresses of the fair dames, 
although they might have been 
a little behind the London fashions 
of the day, were quite up to what 
those were when I left home, except 
in the instances of several natural 
curiosities from the inland and 
mountain settlements, who were 
distinguished by their rather ante- 
deluvian equipment and sleepy 
Creole draw! ; but as a counterpoise 
to both, they had the glow of the 
rose of Lancaster in their cheeks. 

As for the other fair creatures re- 
sident in the hot plains in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, and in the still 
hotter towns of the island, they 
were to a man (woman—oh, for 
Kilkenny !) so deadly pale, that when 
one contemplated their full, but 
most beautiful and exquisitely man- 
aged figures, you were struck with 
amazement at the incongruity, if I 
may so speak—“ so these faded lilies 
are really in good health after all.” 
Between the mountaineers and 
lowlanders, it was the emulation 
of the two houses of York and Lan- 
caster. As to figure, they were both 
exquisite Lancaster, however, be- 
ing more full of health, more Euro 
pean looking in ‘complexion, -and a 
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good deal more hoydenish in man- 
ner— York more languid and sen- 
timental, to appearance at least. 

But the men—“ Oh, massa neger! ” 
to borrow from Quashie—what a 
sallow cadaverous crew; with the 
exception of an officer or two from 
the neighbouring garrison, and oné 
or two young chaps lately imported 
—what rigs!—such curious cut 
coats—some with the waists indi- 
cated by two little twin buttons 
between the shoulders, and scarcely 
any collar, with the long tapering 
skirts flapping against the calves of 
their legs, in shape like the feathers 
in the tail of a bird of Paradise— 
others with the aforesaid landmarks, 
or waist-buttons, of the size and ap- 
pearance of crown-pieces, covered 
with verdegris, and situated over 
against the hip-joints, and half a 
yard asunder, while the capes stood 
up stiff and high, and the square-cut 
skirts that depended beneath (per- 
fect antitheses to the former) so 
very short and concise, that they 
ended as abruptly as a hungry 
judge’s summing up. However, no 
fault could be found with the ave- 
rage manners of the whole party, 
whatever might have been objected 
to their equipment. 

I soon noticed that the effects of 
our soaking were giving great en- 
tertainment to the company, for the 
heat of the apartments sent up 
clouds of vapour from our wet coats, 
as if we had been so many smoking 
haycocks. We could have been 
traced from room to room by the 
clouds we sent up, and the oily 
steam of the wool. 

About the time supper was an- 
nounced, which was tastefully laid 
out in the piazza, and just before 
the guzzle began, I was drawn to- 
wards the inner hall, along with my 
fair partner, by a general titter, as 
if something amusing had been going 
on. Just as we approached, how- 
ever, the door connecting the two 
aS was shut, in consequence 
of some-preparation for supper, so 
that the hall where the company 
were now collected was rather awk- 
‘wardly entered by a side-door froma 
sortof second drawing-room commu- 
nicating with the principal saloon—to 
the left, and directly opposite to the 
side entrance, there was a large mir- 
tor reaching to the floor. The shut- 
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ting of the door before mentioned, 
had thus the effect of altering the 
geography of the interior apartment 
very materially, to one who had been 
the whole evening passing and re- 
passing, straightas an arrow, through 
t from the dancing room tothe oye 

The change was especially un- 
fortunate for poor Hause, the master 
of the brig, who was by this time 
pretty well slewed; for as he en- 
tered by the side-door, with the re- 
collection of another that should 
have been right a-head facing him, 
and opening into the piazza, he made 
directly for the large mirror that 
now fronted him, and beyond all 
question he would have walked 
right through it, just as we entered, 
had it not been guarded by brass 
rods, or fenders, having, according 
to the old jest, mistaken it for the 
doorway. After the fenders brought 
him up, still he was not undeceived, 
but for a minute showed his breed- 
ing by dancing from one side to an- 
other, and bowing and scraping in a 
vain attempt to get past his own 
shadow. At length he found out 
his mistake; but no way abashed, 
his laugh was the loudest in the 
throng, exclaiming, “ Why, we must 
have the channel buoyed, Mr Brail. 
I thought the landmarks had been 
changed by witchcraft. However, 
Miss ——, you see there are moor- 
ings laid down for us there in the 
piazza, so let us bear up and run for 
them through the other channel, be- 
fore those lubberly fellows haul them 
on board ;” and so saying, he hove 
ahead, with a fair scion of the 
aforesaid House of Lancaster in tow, 
until they came to where our friend 
Quacco was the busiest of the busy, 
literally bustled the other 
blackies out of all countenance, and 
whom, as we entered, he was 
roundly abusing in Spanish for lazy 
“ pendejos” and “ picarons,” as if he 
had been the master of the house— 
enforcing his commands with a crack 
over the skull every now and then, 
from a silver ladle, that he carried 
in his hand as a symbol of authority. 

At length the vagaries of our friend, 
as he waxed drunk, became too no- 
ticeable, and the master of the house 
asked the gentleman who was néar- 
est him, whose servant he was; the 
party I could see indicated me, and 

was about apologising, when somie- 
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thing or other diverted the attention 
of our landlord from the subject, and 
the black sergeant escaped with a 
scold. I had before this noticed a 
very handsome, tall, well-made man 
in the party, with an air peculiarly 
distingué, who, so far as I could 
judge, was a stranger to most of the 
visitors. He had been introduced by 
the landlord to one or two of the 
ladies, and for some time seemed to 
devote himself entirely to his part- 
ners, and certainly he was making 
himself abundantly agreeable, to 
judge from appearances. At length 
he took occasion to steal away from 
the side of the table he was on, and 
crossed in rather a marked manner 
to the other, where poor Hause was 
sitting doing the agreeable as gen- 
teelly as a Norwegian bear, or a 
walrus, and planting himself be- 
side him, he seemed to be endea- 
vouring to draw him into conversa- 
tion; but the skipper was too devo- 
ted an admirer of the ladies to be 
bothered with males, and being some- 
what in the wind besides, the stran- 
ger appeared to fail in his attempts 
to engage his attention. However, 
he persisted, and as I passed near 
them I could hear him ask “ if his 
sails were unbent, and whether he 
was anchored by a chain or a 
hempen cable ?” 

“ And pray,” hiccuped Hause, 
whose heart wine had opened, 
“don’t you know I only got in last 
night, so how the deuce could [ have 
unbent any thing—and my chain ca- 
ble is left to be repaired at Havanna, 
since you must know; but do you 
think it’s going to come on to blow, 
friend, that you seem so anxious to 
know about my ground tackle? or 
should I keep my sails bent, to be 
ready to slip, eh ?” 

“In ‘vino veritas,” thought I; 
“but why so communicative, Mas- 
ter Hause?” I could not hear the 
stranger’s reply, but I noticed that he 
rose at this, and disappeared among 
the congregating dancers in the other 
room. 

“Pray, Mr Jones,” at this junc- 
ture, said our landlord to the gentle- 
man already mentioned, as sitting 
nearest him on the side of the long 
narrow table, “ what is the gentle- 
man’s name that Turner brought 
with him?” 
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Wilson, I think, he called him,” 
said the party addressed. “ He ar- 
rived yesterday morning at Fal- 
mouth, in some vessel consigned to 
Turner from the coast of Cuba, and 
I believe he is bound to Kingston.” 

“ He is a very handsome, well- 
bred fellow, whoever he may be, and 
I should like to know more of him,” 
rejoined our host. “ But come, gen- 
tlemen, the ladies are glancing over 
their shoulders; they seem to think 
we are wasting time here, so what 
say you?” 

This was the signal for all of us to 
rise, and: here we had a second edi« 
tion of the comical blunders of poor 
Captain Hause. On his return trom 
the supper-table to the drawing~ 
room, he was waylaid by Flamingo, 
and having a sort of muzzy recollec- 
tion of his previous mistake, he set 
himself with drunken gravity to take 
an observation, as he said, in order to 
work his position on the chart,butthe 
champagne he had swilled had in- 
creased his conglomeration twofold, 
which Master Felix perceiving, he 
took an opportunity of treating him 
to several spinning turns round the 
inner room, until he lost himself and 
his latitude entirely. He then let the 
bewildered sailor go, and the first 
thing he did was to mistake the real 
door, now open into the dancing- 
room, for the mirror, and although 
Twig, who was standing in the other 
room, beckoned him to advance, an 
invisible barrier appeared to prevent 
his ingress. When the young lady he 
had been dancing with would have 
led him in, he drew back like a rabid 
dog at water—“ Avast, miss, avast— 
too old a cruiser to be taken in twice 
that way—shan’t walk througha look- 
ing-glass even to oblige you, Miss— 
no, no—Bill Hause knows better— 
here—here —this way —that’s the 
door on your starboard beam—and 
the mirror—bless you, that’s the mir- 
ror right a-head,” and so saying he 
dragged the laughing girl up to the 
latter. 

“ What a deuced handsome fellow 
that chap under bare poles is, miss,” 
—this was himself, dressed in Mr 
Twig’s small clothes and black silk 
stockings—“ I should be sorry to 
trust my lower spars out of trowsers, 
I know.” 

Flamingo followed him close, and 
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standing behind him, a little.to one 
side—on his starboard quarter, as he 
would have said—he made signs to 
him in the glass to advance, on which 
the sailor made a tipsy bolt of it, 
and was a second time brought up 
by the brass rods, nor was he con- 
vinced of his mistake until be felt 
the cold surface of the plate glass 
with his great paw. Dancing now 
recommenced with redoubled ener- 
gy—the fiddlers scraped with all their 
might, the man who played the oc- 
tave flute. whistled like a curlew, 
and the tabor was fiercely beaten, 
rumpti, tumpti, while the black bal- 
let-master sung out sharp and shrill 
his mongrel French directions, to 
massa dis, and misses dat, indicating 
the parties by name, who thereupon 
always pricked up their ears, and 
looking as grave as judges, pointed 
their toes, and did, or attempted to 
do, as they were bid. But as I was 
overheated, I strolled into the piazza 
fronting the sea, where the lights by 
this time had either been burned out, 
or had been removed—it was very 
dark. I walked to the corner far- 
thest from the noise of the dancers, 
and peered through the open jealous- 
ies, or blinds, on the scene below. 
The moon was in the second quar- 
ter, and by this time within an hour 
of her setting. She cast a long 
trembling wake of faint greenish light 
on the quiet harbour below, across 
which the land wind would occa- 
sionally shoot in catspaws, dimming 
and darkening the shining surface, 
(as if from the winnowing of the 
wings of some passing spirits of the 
air,) until they died away again, leav- 
ing their whereabouts indicated by 
streaks of tiny ripples, sparkling like 
diamonds in the moonbeams. Clear 
of the bay, but in shore, the water 
was as smooth as glass, although out 
at sea there seemed to be a light air 
still breathing, the last of the sea 
breeze. The heavy clouds that had 
emptied themselves on our devoted 
heads in the early part of the night, 
had by this time settled down in 
a black, wool-fringed bank in the 
west, the fleecy margin of which 
the moon had gloriously lit up, and 
was fast approaching. The stars 
overhead, as the lovely planet verged 
towards her setting, sparkled, with 
more intense brightness in the deep 
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blue, firmament, more profoundly 
dark and pure, one would have 
thought, from the heavy squalls we 
had recently had. 

There was only another person in 
the dark piazza beside myself, look- 
ing out op the ocean. He was about 
ten yards from me, and I could not 
well distinguish his figure. 

I looked out to sea, a large vessel 
was standing in for the land, her 
white sails, as she glided down to- 
wards us, drifting along the calm, 
gently heaving swell of the smooth 
water, looming like a white wreath 
of mist. To leeward of her about a 
mile, and further in the offing, two 
black specks were visible, which first 
neared each other, and then receded, 
one standing out to sea, and the 
other in for the land, as if they had 
been two small vessels beating up, 
and crossingsand recrossing between 
us and the moon. If it had been 
war time, I would have said they 
were maneuvring to cut off the ship; 
but as it was, I thought nothing of it. 
Presently the vessel approaching 
fired a gun, and hoisted a light, which 
I presumed to be the signal for a 
pilot, on which two boats shoved out 
towards her from under the land. I 
watched them till they got alongside, 
when I heard a loud startled shout, 
and then several voices, and the sound 
of a scuffle, during which several 
musket or pistol shots went off—pre- 
sently all was quiet again, but the 
yards and sails of the ship were 
immediately braced round, as she 
hauled by the wind, and stood off 
the land. 

“ Curse the blockhead, why does 
he meddle with her?’ said a voice 
near me. 

I started—it could only have been 
the solitary person I had formerly 
noticed. As I turned, one of the lo- 
zenges of blinds fell down, or open- 
ed, as it were, with a rattle, that made 
me start, and disturbed him. 

“* What does the ship mean by ma- 
neuvring in that incomprehensible 
way ?” said I. 

“ Really can’t tell, sir,’ said the 
person addressed, evidently surprised 
at my vicinity,“ I suppose she has 
been disappointed in getting a pilot, 
and intends to lie off and on till day- 
light.” 

“ But what could the noise of scuf- 
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fling be? Didn’t you hear it?” I con- 
tinued,—“ and the pistol shots?” 

“ Pistol shots! I did ‘not hear 
them,” quoth he, drily. 

“ Then you must have been deaf,” 
thought 1; and, as he turned to re- 
join the dancers, I made him out, the 
moment he came into the light, to be 
the stranger indicated in the conver- 
sation between the landlord and his 
guest at supper. 

“ Very odd all this,” quoth I; “and 
I should say, were he a suspicious 
character, that it was very shallow 
in this chap to let such an exclama- 
tion escape him ;” and I again look- 
ed earnestly at him. “ Ah! I see he 
has been drinking wine, like our 
friend the skipper.’’ 

I joined our host, but still I could 
not avoid again asking him who the 
deuce this same stranger was ? 

* T really cannot tell you, Mr Brail. 
He is a very well-bred man,—you 
see that yourself,—but there is some- 
thing uncommon about him, unques- 
tionably. All the women are dying 
to know who he is, he dances so 
well.” 

“ Ay, and talks so bewitchingly,” 
quoth my lady-hostess,—no less a 
person,—as she passed close to us, 
hanging on the very individual’s 
arm. 

* Heyday! It’s my turn now—so! 
Confound the fellow, who can he 
be?” said my host, laughing. 

“ That strange gentleman fas such 
a beautiful tone of voice, uncle,” said 
a little lady—his niece, I believe— 
who during our colloquy had taken 
hold of Mr Roseapple’s hand. 

“ Indeed, Miss Tomboy !—Why, 
there again, Mr Brail. Young and 
old, male and female, he seems to 
have fascinated all of them.—But I 
really cannot-give you more infor- 
mation regarding him, than that my 
friend Turner brought him up in his 
gig from Falmouth, and sent to ask 
leave if he might bring him to the 
party. It seems he came over two 
days ago from the opposite coast of 
Cuba, in a felucca, with live stock 
and dye woods, or something equal- 
ly ungenteel, which he consigned to 
Turner; and, having got the value 
of them in advance, he is on his way 
to Kingston. He says, that the cargo 
was merely to pay his expenses, and 
seemed desirous of insinuating, I 
thought, that accident alone had been 
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the cause of bis being led to deal ir 
such vulgar articles as Spanish bul- 
locks and Nicaragua wood.” 

“ I verily believe him,” said I. 

“ He does seem a high sort of fel- 
low,” continued Mr Roseapple, with- 
out noticing my interruption. “ But 
here is Turner, let us ask him.—-I 
say, Turner, allow me to introduce 
Mr Brail to you.” 

We bowed to each other. 

“ We have been speaking about 
your friend.” 

“ Well,” said Turner, “I believe, 
Roseapple, you know about as much 
of him as I do.” 

“ Pray,” said I, “ may I ask what 
sort of craft this same felucca was?” 

The Falmouth gentleman described 
the Midge exactly. 

“ Well,” thought I, “the vessel may 
be owned by an honest man after 
all; at any rate, what does it signify 
to me whether she be or no?” Never- 
theless, I had an itching to -know 
more about her somehow. 

“Is the felueca still at Falmouth, 
sir, may I ask?” continued I. 

“ No; she sailed yesterday morn- 
ing at daylight.” 

* That was something of the sud- 
denest too” said I. 

_ “ We gave her every expedition, 
sir.” 

“TI don’t doubt it—I don’t doubt 
it.—Was there a schooner in com-~ 
pany, sir?” 

“No; no schooner——But there 
is my partner waiting for me, so 
you'll excuse me, Mr Brail.” So 
saying, away skipped Mr Turner, 
and | had no other opportunity of 
asking him any more questions. 

As [ had nothing particular to en- 
gage me among the dancers, I again 
strolled into the dark piazza. Mr 
Roseapple followed me. 

“ Why, you seem strangely given 
to the darkness, Mr Brail ; won’t you 
join the dancers?” 

“J will presently, sir; but really 
I have a great curiosity to know what 
that ship is about out there. Is there 
any vessel expected from England, 
sir ?” 

“* Oh, a great many. The Tom 
Bowline from London has been be- 
calmed in the offing the whole day; 
I saw her from the piazza some time 
ago. I fear she will not get in until 
the sea-breeze sets down to-morfow. 
There,’ said he, pointing at the less~ 
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ening vessel, “look! she has stood 
out to sea yonder. She intends giv- 
ing the land a good berth until day- 
light, I suppose.” 

“ She does do that thing,” thought 
L—* Pray, Mr Roseapple, do you 
happen to know whether she took a 
pilot during the daylight ?” 

“ To be sure—she is consigned to 
me. The pilot-canoe brought my 
English letters ashore.” 

“ Indeed !” thought I ; “ then what 
boats could those be that boarded 
her a little while ago? Besides, I 
heard pistol shots, and a sound as of 
struggling.” 

“ Oh,” quoth mine host, “ the cap- 
tain is a gay chap, and has a great 
many friends here, who are always 
on the look-out to board him in the 
offing. Besides, he is always burn- 
ing lights, and blazing away.” 

“Very well,” thought I, “ it’s all 
one to me.” 

I now noticed that the ship, ha- 

ving got into the sea-breeze, bore up 
again, and was running down towards 
the two small vessels that had con- 
tinued lying off and on to leeward. 
As the ship ran off the wind, and got 
between us and the moon, her sails 
no longer reflected her light, but be- 
came dark and cloudlike, until she 
reached them, when they all stood 
out to sea, and gradually disappear- 
ed inthe misty distance like dusky 
specks. I never wish to appear an 
alarmist, so 1 made no farther re- 
mark. 
As Mr Roseapple and I walked 
back into the room, the first thing 
that struck us was the master of the 
Ballahoo sound asleep on a sofa, and 
Mr Flamingo carefully strewing the 
great rough seaman with roses and 
jessamine leaves. 

“ Love amongst the roses,” quoth 
he, as he joined his partner. 

“ I see that same stranger, who has 
been puzzling us all, has succeeded 
in making that poor fellow helpless- 
ly drunk,” said Jacob Twig. 

* Bad luck to him!” quoth I. 

It appeared, that he had been much 
with him during the evening; and 
had been overheard making many 
minute enquiries regarding the ton- 
nage of his vessel—the number of 
hands on board—and as to whether 
the Spaniards and their money had 
been landed or not; but as both 
were strangers, and the unknown 


had apparently a smattering of nau. 
tical knowledge, it seemed natural 
enough that they should draw u 
together, and no one seemed to thin 
any thing of it. 

It was now three o’clock in the 
morning, and high time to bid our 
worthy host adieu; so, after I had 
again apologized for my intrusion, 
Mr Twig, Flamingo, Captain Hause, 
and myself, withdrew, and took the 
road homewards to our quarters in 
the town. 

Mr Jacob was leading the way as 
steady as a judge, for he seemed 
quite sober, so far as his locomotion 
was concerned; but Flamingo and 
I, who, I grieve to say it, were not 
quite the thing ourselves, had the 
greatest difficulty in lugging the 
skipper of the brig along with us, 
for, on the principle that the blind 
should lead the blind, Twig had 
coolly enough left him to our care. 
Bacchus had fairly conquered Nep- 
tune. 

Whilst we were staggering along, 
under the influence of the rosy god 
and the weight of the skipper, who 
should spring past us, in a fast run, 
apparently in red-hot haste, but the 
mysterious Mr Wilson! 

“ Hillo, my fine fellow,’ quoth 
Twig, ‘‘ whither so swiftly ? Slacken 
your pace, man, and be compani- 
o-n-a-ble.” 

I now perceived that Twig’s legs 
were the discreetest of his members, 
and more to be relied on than his 
tongue, his potations having consi- 
derably interfered with his usually 
clear enunciation. The person hail- 
ed neither shortened sail nor an- 
swered him. 

“ Why, Mr Twig,” shouted I, “ if 
you don’t heave to, we must cast off 
Mr Hause here. I believe he is in 
an apoplexy, he is so deadly heavy. 

“Here, Mr Brail—here—bring 
him along,” quoth Twig, returning 
from the front, and laying hold of 
the navigator wheelbarrow fashion, 
placing himself between his legs, 
while Flamingo and I had each a hold 
of an arm. As for the head, we left it 
to take care of itself, as it bumped 
on the hard path at every step, de- 
molishing, no doubt, thousands of 
sand-flies at every lollop. We stag- 
gered down the zigzag road, until 
we came to an opening in the lime 
fence, through which we turned 
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sharp off into the fields, led by Mas- 
sa Twig, and, wading through wet 


uin ass up to our hip-joints, 
which > srocton { us ina mr ar to 
the skin, we arrived at a small rocky 
knoll under an orange-tree, where 
we deposited the drunk man on his 
back, and then, with all the tipsy 
gravity in the world, sat ourselves 
down beside him. 

We were now planted on a 
limestone pinnacle of the bluff, on 
which the house stood, from the 
fissures of which grew a most superb 
orange-tree that overshadowed us. 
Qur perch commanded a view to 
seaward, as well as of the harbour, 
that slept under our feet in the 
moonlight. As soon as we came to 
an anchor, Flamingo ascended the 
tree, which was loaded with golden 
fruit, and sparkling with fireflies. 

“ Nothing like an orange with the 
dew on it,” quoth he, stretching to 
reach a bunch, when he missed his 
footing, and shook down a whole 
volley of oranges, and a shower of 
heavy dew. 

“ Confound you, Felix,” quoth 
Jacob Twig, who received a copious 
showerbath in his neck, as he stoop- 
ed his head, busying himself in an 
unavailing attempt to strike fire 
with his pocket-flint and steel, in 
order to light his cigar, “ what do 
you mean by that?” 

“ A volley of grapeshot from the 
felucea,” stuttered the skipper, on 
whose face Flamingo had again 
dropped a whole hatful of fruit, 
sending down along with them an- 
other fall of diamonds. 

“ Now don’t be so pluviose, Fla- 
mingo,” again sung out Twig; “ if 
you don’t come down out of the 
tree, Felix, I'll shy this stone at you, 
as | am a gentleman.” 

“ An’t Lavery pretty peacock, Ja- 
cob?” quoth his troublesome friend. 
“ But’ stop, I will come down; so 
keep your temper, man, and haul 
Tarrybreeks nearer the root of the 
tree, that I may. fall soft.” 

“I say, Flamingo,” quoth Twig, 
* you don’t mean to make a feather- 
bed of the navigator’s carcass, do 
you?” 

Crash went the bough on which 
our friend had trusted himself, and 
down he came, tearing his way 
through the strong thorns of the 
tree, right upon us. However, his 
fall was so much broken by the 


other branches, that there was no 
great harm done, if we except the 
scratches that he himself received, 
and a rent or two in his clothes. 

“ Murder, I am scratched and torn 
most terribly—why, see, my clothes 
are all in tatters absolutely,” with a 
long drawl. 

* Serve you right, you trouble- 
some animal,” quoth Twig; “ but 
sit down, and be quiet if you can. 
Look, have you no poetry in you, 
Felix? Is not that scene worth look- 
ing at ?” 

The black bank of clouds that had 
lingered above the western horizon 
had now slid behind the hills, and 
disappeared, leaving the moon just 
lingering above the dark outline of 
the latter. 

The pale clear luminary still cast 
a long stream of light on the quiet 
waters of the bay, which were crisp- 
ing and twinkling in the land breeze, 
and the wet roofs of the houses of the 
town beneath us, whose dark masses 
threw their long shadows towards us, 
glanced in her departing beams like 
sheets of polished silver. The grass 
and bushes beside us were spark- 
ling with dewdrops, and spangled 
with fireflies. The black silent 
hulls of the vessels at anchor float- 
ed motionless on the bosom of the 
calm waters; the Ballahoo being 
conspicuous from her low hull and 
tail spars. The lantern that had 
been hoisted to guide the skipper on 
his return still burned like a small 
red spark at the gaff end. 

There were one or two lights 
sparkling and disappearing in the 
lattices of the houses, as if the in- 
mates were already bestirring them- 
selves, early as it was. 

The moon was just disappearing, 
when a canoe, pulling four oars, 
with one solitary figure in the stern, 
dashed across her wake, and pushed 
out to sea, 

We distinctly heard the hollow 
voices of the men, and the rumble of 
the rollocks, and the cheeping and 
splashing of the broad bladed pad- 

dies. I looked with all my eyes. 
“ A doubloon, if you pull to please 
me,” said a voice distinctly from the 
boat. 

“ That chap must be in a deuced 
hurry, whoever he may be,” quoth 
Jacob Twig. 

“Is more than you seem to be, 
my boy,” rejoined Master Felix, 
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“s You ‘seem to be 'inelined to ‘sit 
here all night; so’ Fil ‘e’en’ stump’ 
along: to omy § lodgings, ‘at ‘Sally 
Frenche’s, and leave you and: the 
— al fresco here, to rise when 
it) pleases you.. Come, Mr Brail, 
will you go, or shall I send you out 
a nightcap and a beat-cloak ?” 

“ Oh we shall all go together,” 
said 1; “only let us take another 
look of that most beautiful sky.” 

The moon had now sunk beneath 
the distant mountains, leaving their 
dark outlines sharply cut out against 
the clear greenish light of the west- 
ern sky. They looked like the shore 
to some mysteriously transparent, 
self-luminous, and deadly calm 
ocean. Several shreds of clouds 
floated in this mild radiance, like 
small icebergs in the north sea, 
during the long twilight night, while 
the sun is circling round just below 
the horizon; while to windward* 
the fast reddening sky, and the rise 
of the morning star, gave token of 
the near approach of day. 

We got home, and tumbled in- 
to bed, and it was two o'clock in 
the forenoon before I rose to break- 
fast. 

The sea-breeze was by this time 
blowing strong, almost half a gale of 
wind, making the shingles of the 
roof clatter like watchmen’s rattles, 
and whistling through the house like 
a tornado. 

I had just risen, and taken my 
razors out of my desk, which lay 
open on the dressing- table, when the 
wooden-blinds of the window fell 
down with a loud bang, from the 
dropping out of the pin that held 
them shut, and away went the let- 
ters and papers it contained, scat- 
tered by the reckless breeze east, 
west, north, and south; some flying 
up to the roof, others sticking against 
the walls far above my ken, as reso- 
lutely as if they had been pasted on 
by little Waddington the billsticker 
himself; while, by a sort of eddy 
wind, several were whisked away 
out of the door, (that at the moment 
was opened by a negro boy with my 
coat in one hand, a beautiful pine- 
apple on a plate in the other, and a 
tin shaving-jug full of boiling water on 
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his head,) and ‘digappeared amongst 
the branches ofa large umbrageous 
kennip-tree, that overshadowed the 
back yard, to be worked up in due 
time into birds’ nests. 

“There they go,” cried I. “ Why, 
Sally—cousin Sally! see all my let- 
ters flying about the yard there; 
send some of the small fry to catch 
them.” 

1 continued my shaving, until an- 
other puff whipped up the piece of 
paper I had been wiping my razor 
on, charged as it was with soap- 
suds, and there it ascended spi- 
rally in a tiny whirlwind, until it 
reached the roof, where, thinking it 
would stick to the rafters, after be- 
ing tired of its gyrations, the room 
being uncieled, I shouted to Sally 
to bring me one of my letters; 
and as | peeped through the blinds, 
I felt something settle down as 
gently as a snow-flake on the crown 
of my head. “So try and secure 
my /ove-letters, cousin.” 

“ Love-letter, dem ?” quoth Sally. 
“ La, Massa Benjamin, how you no 
say so before—love-letter—I tink 
dem was no more as shaving-paper.” 

‘“‘ Shaving-paper? Oh no, all my 
shaving-paper is sticking to the 
crown of my head ; see here,” stoop- 
ing down to show her the patch on 
my skull. 

Sally wasnowallenergy. “Shomp, 
Teemoty, Peeta, up de tree, you 
willains, and fetch me all dese piece 
of paper, dem—shomp;” and the 
fugitive pieces were soon secured. 

When Sally, honest lady, entered 
with the papers, the soapy scalp 
still adhered to my caput. She first 
looked in my face, being a sort of 
quiz in her way, and then at it. 
“ Dat is new fashion, Massa Benja- 
min. When gentlemen shave dem- 
sef in England now-a-day, do dey 
wipe de razor on crone of dem 
head ?” 

** Assuredly they do,” said I; 
“ the universal custom, Sally, every 
man or woman, willy nilly, must 
wipe their razors, henceforth and for 
ever, on pieces of paper stuck on the 
crown of their heads. There is an 
act of Parliament for it.” 

“* My gracious!” 





* Once for all. In the West Indies, from the sea-breéze, or trade-winds, always 
blowing from the east, objects or places are universally indicated, even during a tem- 
porary calm, as being situated fo windward or to leeward, according as they are to the 
eastward ox westward of the speaker, 
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“ Ay, you say that,”” 

And exit Sally oe to. her 
household cares. 

I had now time to give a Jittle at- 
tention to the scenery,of the yard, 
where Cousin Sally reigned supreme. 

Three sides of the square (the 
house composing the fourth) were 
occupied by ranges of low wooden 
huts, containing kitchen and wash- 
ing-houses, rooms for the domestic 
negroes, and a long open shed, 
fronting my window, for a stable. 
There was a draw-well in the centre, 
round which numberless fowls, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, guinea-birds, 
and pigeons, jlaffed, and gobbled, 
and quacked, while several pigs 
were grunting and squeaking about 
the cookroom door, from whence a 
black hand, armed with an iron ladle, 
protruded every now and then, to 
give grumphy, when too intrusive, 
a good crack over the scull. 

elow the large kennip-tree al- 
ready mentioned, sat Sally Frenche, 
enthroned in state, in alow wicker 
chair, with a small table beside her, 
on which lay an instrument of pu- 
nishment, ycleped a cowskin, a long 
twisted thong of leather, with a short 
lash of whip-cord at the end of it. 
She was nothing loth, I saw, to apply 
this to the shoulders of her hand- 
maidens when they appeared behind 
hand, or sluggish in their obedience ; 
and even the free Brownies of her 
household were not always exempt 
from a taste thereof. 

Two nice showily-dressed ne- 
gresses were receiving their in- 
structions from her. They each 
balanced a large wooden bow! on 
their heads, full of handkerchiefs, 
gown-pieces, and beads, and appear- 
ed to be taking their instructions as 
to the prices they were to ask dur- 
ing the day’ssale. They departed— 
when, a black fellow, naked all to 
his trowsers, with a long clear knife 
in his hand, approached, and also 
took some orders that I could not 
hear, but apparently they had been 
the death-warrant of a poor little 
pig, which he immediately clapper- 
clawed, and, like a spider bolting 
with a fly, disappeared with it, 
squeaking like fury, into his den— 
the kitchen. 

There were several little naked 
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negro children running about. Mrs 
Sally, but the objects of her imme». 
diate attention were a brown male 
child, of about eight years old, and 
two little mulatto girls, a year or 
two his seniors apparently. The 
children had their primers in their 
hands, and Sally hefd an open book 
in one of hers. 

The girls appeared, with the apt- 
ness of their sex, to have said their 
lessons to her satisfaction, but the 
little cock-yellowhammer seemed 
a dull concern, and as I looked, 
she gave him a smart switch over 
his broadest end with her cow- 
skin. . 

“Try again, you stupid Black- 
head "—(his head was black enough 
certainly )—‘ now mind—what doz. 
you do wid your eyes?” 

“IT sees wid dem.” 

* You is right for one time—what 
doz you do wid your yees?”— 
(ears. ) 

“T hears wid dem.” 

“ Bery well—you sees you is not 
so stupid when you attends—you 
only lazy—so now—what doz you 
do wid your foots ?”’ 

** Walks wid dem.” 

“ Bery well, indeed—now mind 
again—what doz you do wid your 
nose ?” 

This was a puzzler apparent- 
ly—the poor little yellowhammer 
scratched his head, and eke his 
behind, and looked into the tree, 
and all manner of ways, when see- 
ing Mammy Sally’s fingers creeping 
along the table towards the cowskin, 
—he rapped out, 

“ I picks him.” 

“ Picks him, sit!—picks him! ”— 
shouted Sally, threatening him. 

** No”—blubbered the poor boy— 
“no, mammy—no, I blows him some- 
times.” 

“ You nassy snattary little willain 
—what.is dat you say—you smells 
wid him, sir—you smells wid him.” 
Another whack across his nether end, 
and a yell from yellowhammer.— 
‘“‘ Now, sir, what you doz wid your 
mout ?” 

“ Nyam plawn.”* 

“ Bery well—dat is not so far 
wrong—you does nyam plawn wid 
him—but next time be more genteel, 
and say—you eats wid him. Now 





* Creole for ‘* eat plantain,” 
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sir—read your catechism, sir—be- 
gin—Mammy Juba—de toad of a 
boy—if him no hab de-wrong side 
of:de book turn up—ah ha—massa 
—you don’t know de difference be- 
tween de tap from de battam of de 
book yet ?—Let me see if I can find 
out de difference between, for you 
own tap and battam.” 

Whack, whack, whack—and away 
ran the poor little fellow, followed 
by the two girls, so contagious was 
his fear, and off started the wrathful 
Sally after them, through the flock 
of living creatures, where she stum- 
bled and fell over a stout porker, on 
which a turkey-cock, taking the in- 
trusion in bad part, began stoutly to 
dig at Sally’s face with his heels, 
and peck at her eyes with its 
beak, hobble-gobbling all the time 
most furiously, in which praise- 
worthy endeavour he was seconded 
by two ducks and a clucking-hen, 
one of whose chickens had come to 
an untimely end through poor Sal- 
ly’s fauzx-paur, while the original 
stumbling-block, the pig, kept po- 
king and snoking at the fallen fair 
one, as if he had possessed a curio- 
sity to know the colour of her gar- 
ters. This gave little yellowhammer 
an opportunity of picking up the 
cow-skin, that had dropped in the 
row, and slyly dropping it into the 
draw-well,to the great improvement, 
no doubt, of the future flavour of the 
water. 

At length Sally gathered herself 
up, and seeing that there was no 
chance of catching the urchins, who 
were peeping in at the back-door of 
the yard, that opened into the lane, 
she made a merit of necessity, and 
called out, 

“So, go play now—go play,’— 
and away the scholars ran, and 
Cousin Sally returned to the house. 

I was sitting at breakfast, and the 
gig I had ordered was already at the 
door, when the Captain of the Bal- 
lahoo, who had been put to bed in 
the house, joined me. He looked 
rather sheepish, as if he had hada 
dim recollection of the figure he had 
cut over night. Just as we had 
finished our meal, and I was about 
saying good-by to him, I found I 
had torgotten two boxes of cigars 
on board the Ballahoo; and as none 
of the servants of the house were at 
hand, 1 accepted his offer to go on 
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board with him, in a canoe, for them. 
So desiring the boy in charge of the 
gig to wait—that I would be back 
tnstanter—we sallied forth, and pro- 
ceeded to the wharf, and embarked 
in the first shore-canoe we came to. 
There- were three West-Indiamen 
taking in their cargoes close to the 
wharf, with their topmasts struck, 
and otherwise dismantled, and der- 
ricks up, and a large timbership, 
just arrived, whose sails were loosed 
to dry, was at anchor beyond them in 
the bay. 

“Pull under the stern of that 
large ship with the sails loose, my 
brig is just beyond her,” quoth 
Hause to the black canoe-man. “A 
fine burdensome craft that, sir”’— 
said Hause to me. 

“ Very.” 

We were now rapidly approach- 
ing the large vessel—we shot past 
her under the stern—when, lo— 
there was no brig to be seen. 

The captain, apparently bewilder- 
ed, stared wildly about him—first 
this way, then that way, and in 
every direction—then at a buoy, to 
which we had now made fast—he 
turned round to me, while with one 
hand he grasped the buoy-rope— 
** As sure as there is a Heaven above 
us, sir—this is our buvy, and the 
brig is gone.” 

** Gone,” said I, smiling, ‘* where 
can she be gone?” 

“ That’s more than I know;”— 
then, after a pause, during which 
he became as blue as indigo, “ where 
is the Ballahoo?” gasped the poor 
fellow in a fluttering tone to the ca- 
noe-men, as if terrified to learn their 
answer. 

“ Where is the Ballahoo you say, 
massa ! !”’—echoed Quashie in great 
surprise, that he, the master of her, 
should ask such a question. 

“ Yes—you black scoundrel ”— 
roared Hause, gathering breath,— 
“ where is the Ballahoo—this is her 
buoy don’t you see?” 

“ Where is de Ballahoo!!!”— 
again screamed the negroes in a 
volley, in utter extremity of amaze- 
ment at the enquiry being seriously 
repeated. 

“ Yes, you ragamuffins,” quoth J, 
Benjie Brail, excited in my turn— 
“ Where ts the Ballahoo?” 

Omnes.en WHERE 1S THE BALLA- 
Hoo?” 
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My Good Old Aunt—A Shetch. 


MY GOOD OLD AUNT—A SKETCH. 
=————  forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit.”—ViRrG, 


Aun! never, never can my heart forget 

The good old maid that took me for her pet! 
Methinks I see her in her sober trim— 

So clean—so tidy, but by no means prim— 

That pointed backward to a former time — 

When she, and many gone, were in their prime ; 
Her decent headdress of transparent lace, 

A simple ribbon fastened to its place ; 

Beneath the chin it formed a little knot, 

Above her brow there bound it to the spot 

A tiny broach of sparkling garnet-stone, 

Her chastened taste permitted that alone 

To deck her forehead, where the “ almond-tree” 
Usurped the place where auburn used to be! 
Around her neck, as pure as summer dawn, 

Was thrown a kerchief of unsullied lawn. 

Let not the belles within our own good town 
Deride the antique fashion of her gown; 

What though the sleeves just reached the elbow-joint ? 
What though the train seems rather from the point ? 
What though its rustling length would hardly suit 
The wanton mincing of some pretty foot ? 

Still she’d salute me with endearing word— 

Her “ sweet”’—her “ darling” —or her “ bonny bird:”’ 
Would gently stroke my little head the while, 

The action suited by her kindly smile ! 

Would make me con the hymn or simple prayer— 
From naughty words would caution to forbear ; 
Would speak of Him who loves the little child, 
Who tends the lamb, and clothes the floweret wild, 
Of that most happy place where enter none 

That lack the temper of the little one ; 

To that thrice-holy Book would draw mine eye, 
And lead me on mine infant skill to try 

Its sacred page to scan; and when away 

To luring print my giddy thought might stray, 
Would still endeavour with some wile of love 

To hint a lesson of the things above! 

Then, from her pocket there would ever come 
The pretty book—confectionary plum ; 

And, as I kissed my hand with sparkling eyes, 
More pleased than since with some far greater prize, 
The mother’s heart would glisten in her eye! 

But her true love had died :—and when her sigh 
Had reached my ready hearing, then I took 

Her hand, with childhood’s unsuspecting logk, 
And asked, in lisping accent, if she ailed,— 

Her quivering hand her eyes a moment veiled! 
*Twas but a passing cloud !—for the clear blue 

Of their fair sky resumed its customed hue. 

And when, at walks, I toddled in her hand 

To daisied mead, or sea-begirting sand, 

With ceaseless converse we beguiled the way ; 
Then from her side I oft would scour away 

To cull Some pretty weed or shining shell, 

Where ocean’s mimic murmurs seemed to dwell. 
And she would smile to mark my childish glee 
When fleeing from the fast-pursuing sea ;_ 

And, when I bilked the drenching wy spray, 
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Much would I prattle of the passing sail, 

When scudding fast before the favouring gale,— 

Much of the finny tenants of the wave, 

Much of the “ sinking sands” and “ mermaid’s cave ;” 

Much of the hidden treasures of the deep, 

Where many crews of gallant sailors sleep 

The sleep that needs nor couch nor downy pillow, 

Nor constant lulling of the rolling billow. 

Aud when the Sabbath brought its heavenly calm, 

With chime of bell, and voice of simple psalm, 

How pleased was I to seek the house of prayer— 

My hand in hers !—With what a solemn air— 

Precocious mannikin !—I took my seat! 

Far was the flooring from, my dangling feet, 

Unwelcome neighbours of the muslin gown 

Of buckram spinster, whose forbidding frown 

And jerking jog, and eye as fierce as cat’s, 

Denounced both marriage and its plaguy brats ! 

But my old maid would draw me to her side, 

With shoes and all, and look so gratified 

When I would note the text in holy book, 

From which the man of God his counsel took, 

And still would help her fading sight to trace 

Th’ appointed service to its proper place. 

And when some pettish mood, or froward pranks, 

Procured me something in the shape of thanks 

(For some transgression of a high command) 

From dreaded ferule, or the ready hand 

Bent on performance of the parent’s duty, 

In strict accordance with the moral beauty 

Of that same proverb which seems rather odd 

To all who feel the fondling of the rod, 

How she would strive to soothe my little grief, 

And to my faults would still refuse belief! 

Of some “ bad boy ” she now and then would hear, 

Yet sure she was it could not be “ her dear!” 

And when with coming years I laid aside 

The child—the boy—for the gay stripling’s pride, 

And stepped abroad in all the confidence 

Of what | deemed my own matured sense, 

Careless of counsel—of success secure— 

In hope—so rich !—in caution—very poor ! 

With what delight she viewed my ripening years— 

Myself the centre of her hopes and fears ! 

At length—I helped to lay her reverend head 

Gently upon its last and lowly bed; 

Still to her grave my pensive steps I bend 

To bless my early, venerable friend. 

Ah! often midst the tumults of the strife 

Of joys and sorrows in my after life eet 

Would I bethink me of my good old maid, 

And even would fancy that her friendly shade 

(If such permission to the saints were given) | 

Might steal a moment from the bliss of Heaven 

To touch my heart !—Did not the contrite tear— | 

My better thoughts—bespeak her presence wear ? 

How dear, O, memory! thy reflective power 

To render back the bygone happy hour! 

Too oft, alas! thou only bringest gloom 

From the dim precincts of the beacon tomb 

Of days departed !—When thou dost display 

A pleasing dream of some past halcyon day, 

We yearn for joys that never must return 

As fondly as we clasp the cherished urn! 
Aberdeen, Joun Ramsay. 
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PHoctes Ambrosianae, 
No. LXIX. 


XPH A’EN ZYMMOLIN KTAIKQON TEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOQHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
z, 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greeh in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not TO LET, THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene— Old Blue Parlour, Ambrose’s, Gabriel's Road.—Present, Nortn, 
TICKLER, SHEPHERD. 


SHEPHERD. 

What’n a nicht! Only hear to that lumm—as if a park o’ artillery were 
firin’ a salute in the sky. Buta salute or salvo seldom consists‘o’ mair 
than a hunder guns, and these aérial engines hae been cannonadin’ for hours 
on end, as if the North and the East Wund were fechtin’ a pitched battle wi’ 
the South and the West for the Empire o’ Darkness. In such a hurricane, 
I could pity the Moon—but then to be sure she has her ain Caye o’ Peace, 
star-roof’d, in a region sacred frae a’ storms. 

: NORTH, 
Poetry ! 
SHEPHERD. 

There goes an auld woman frae the chumley-tap, rattling down the 

sklates, to play crash amang the cats in the area. 
TICKLER, 

Painting ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Blash awa’, Sleet! thou wishy-washy-faced dochter o’ Rain and Snaw ! 
Blatter awa’, Rain! thou cloud-begotten son o’ Uranus! Drift awa’, 
Snaw! thou flaky family o’ Dew and Frost, embracing on their air-bed in 
the lift wi’ mirk curtains, and stock ice-congealed yet thaw-drippin—and 
aften sinkin’ doon till it settle on some mountain-tap where the pine-trees 
daurna grow ! 

he NORTH. 
L Imagination! 





SHEPHERD. 
: wer o’ Glass! Yet what is’t tu the power o’ the human Ee! 
Licht, P’'m tauld, is driven frae the sun to the earth some hunder million 
o’ miles or thereabouts in minutes fewer in nummer than my fingers—and 
yet hoo saftly it solicits the een o’ us mortal creturs, for whom it was there 
prepared! And what pleasure it gies the pupil devoutly learnin’ to read 
the sky! 
TICKLER, 
Philosophy ! 
SHEPHERD. 
It’s just the nicht, sirs, for het toddy and caller oysters. 


(Enter Me Anmrose with the Natives.) 
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NORTH. 
Ambrose! In the Blue Parlour met once more! 


* Three blyther hearts 
You may not find in Christiandie.” 


[AMBROSE deposits the Barrel, and rushes out quite overs 
powered by his emotions. 
SHEPHERD. 

Puir fallow !—he’s the verra child o’ Sense and Sensibility |—Whatt ? 
You're greetin’ too! The tears rap, rap, rappin’ doon your nose like hail- 
stanes, and jumpin’ on the rug! 

NORTH (wiping his eyes). 
Old Times so hurried upon my heart—— 
SHEPHERD. 
That you could but gasp—and glower like a Goshawk or a Hoolet. 
NORTH. 

Here was writ the Chaldee MSS.! Here—in that closet sat Gurney—a 
novice from Norwich—taking down Nocres Amsprosian&, No. I.! And 
now they have almost reached the natural term of man’s life—Threescore 
and Ten! 

VOICE. 

Seventy but One. 

SHEPHERD. 

That cretur’s vice aye gars me a’ grue. Fule that I was to save him frae 
droonin’ in the Yarrow! Buta braw time’s coming, and the auld saw will 
be confirmed—Short-Haun’ ’ll be Lang-Neck afore he gie’s up the ghost. 

' TICKLER. 

I never heard of the rescue. 

SHEPHERD. 

He enjoined silence—but you see, sirs, naething wud satisfy the cre- 
tur, when you were a’ in the Forest, but that he too maun try the Fishin’. 
Sae takin’ a baggy-mennon-net, he sallies oot ae mornin’ afore the smoke 
had left the lumm, and awa’ doon to Yarrow-brigg for what he ca’d bait 
for the swivel. Our rivers, ye ken, are rather deceptive to strangers, and 
Girrny thocht yon saft, smooth flawin’ o’ liquid licht a fuird! He never 
considered that a brigg’s never built owre a fuird; sae in he gangs intil 
what seemed to his ee some sax inch deep o’ water, just coverin’ the green 
a gravel—and at the second step—plump outowre head and ears, 

ike a pearl-diver cr water-hen. 


Who saw him dive? 


TICKLER, 


SHEPHERD. 

I saw him dive. I had happened to rise early, and was leanin’ owre the 
ledge, spittin’ wafers into the water. My first fear was that he was com- 
mittin’ suicide, and I stood switherin’ for a while whether or no to prevent 
him effectin’ his purpose, for he has Jang been the plague o’ my life, and 
his death wud be a great riddance. By and by, he makes his appearance 
on the surface, shootin’ and gullerin’ like a hoolet on a dyeuck’s bae d 
then doon again, wi’ his dowp in the air, and up again five or sax as 
if he had been gamesome, and was takin’ a recreation to whet 
teet forthe barley scones and fresh butter at breakfast. I conldna but 
wonder at his activity, for it seemed equal to that o’ ony otter. This could- 
na hae lasted abune some ten minutes or less, when he began to wax weak- 
ish, and to stay rather langer at a time aneath than seemed consistent wi’ 
prudence ; sae I walked hooly doon to the bank, and cried on him to come 
oot, unless he was set on félo-de-se. 1 do not believe that he heard me, for 
he was now lyin’ yellow at the bottom, as stil] as a salmon. 

NORTH. 

You listered him ? 


I did, 


SHEPHERD. 
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TICKLER. 

And resuscitated him according to the rules prescribed by the Humane 
Society ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I hate a’ new-fangled schemes o’ resuscitation, or ony thing else; and 
acted as my forefathers o’ the Forest hae done for a thousan’ years, I 
just took him by the heels, and held him up wi’ his head doonmost, to 
alloo the water an opportunity o’ rinnin’ out o’ his mouth—and I can as- 
sure you, sirs, that the opportunity was no neglected, for it gushed as if 
frae the stane-mouth o’ the image o’ a fountain, and ran back into the 
Yarrow like a wee waterfa’. You can imagine what a relief it was to the 
cretur’s stammack, and he began to spur. But I knew better than to 
reverse his position, and held him perpendicular to the last drap. I then 
let him doon a’ his length on his back; and the sun coming out frae be- 
hind a cloud, rekindled the spark o’ life, till it shone on his rather insigni- 
ficant features, relaxing into a smile. He then began to bock dry—was 
convulsed—drew up his legs—streekit them oot again—flang about his 
arms—clenched his hauns—whawmmled hissell owre on his groof—bat 
the gerss—opened his een—muttered—and lo! there was my gentleman 
sittin’ on his dowp, and starin’ at me as if I had been the deil. We got 
him carried up into the Gordon Arms—pit'n into the blankets—wi’ bottles 
o’ het water at his soles—and rubbed him owre wi’ sawte, till he was as 
red as a labster. What’n a breakfast did na he devoor ! 


VOICE. 

A true bill. 

NORTH. 

Ah! Gurney ! these were happy days in the Forest. How different now 
our doom! 

SHEPHERD. 

You’re no like the same man, sir. Oh! but you were a buirdly auld 
carle in yon Peebles plush sportin jacket, Galashiels tartan troosers, Moffat 
hairy waistcoat, Hawick rig-and-fur stockins, and Thirlestane trampers a’ 
studded wi’ sparables, that carried destruction amang the clocks. On the 
firm sward you carried alang wi’ you an earthquake—and as ye strode 
alang the marshes, how the quagmires groaned | 

NORTH. 

I stilted the streams in spate, James, as a heron stilts the shallows in mid-« 
summer drought. 

SHEPHERD. 

And noo ye hirple alang the floor like the shadow o’ a hare by moon- 
— and sit on your chair like a ghaist leanin’ on its crutch. O-hon-a- 
ree 

NORTH. 

James! 

sa SHEPHERD. 

Forgie me, sir, but tenderness will tell the truth: Embro’ does na agree 
wi’ som Sir. Pitch your perennial tent, sir, in the Forest, and you will 
e@ the crow. ' 







NoRTH (showing a toe). 
ese spindle-shanks ? 
Hs SHEPHERD. 
. Fae the bottom o’ my sowle I wuss they were—but, alas! they are but 
wunnlestraes! The speeder wou’d na trust himsell to what’s sae slender 
—the butterfly wou’d fear to sit doon on sic a fragile prap. You’re a wee, 
wizened, wrinkled, crunkled, bilious bit body, that the wund could carry 
awa wi’ a waff. And a’ the wark o’ ae single month! Comeand keep your 
Christmas at least wi’ your freens in the Forest-— 
TICKLER, ; 
Curse the country in winter. 
SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht—wheesht—wheesht! That's a fearsome sentiment. Eat in 

your words, sire-eat in your words; for though I ken you're no serious, 
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and only want to provoke the Shepherd, I canna thole the thocht 0’ impiety 
toward the hoary year. 


TICKLER. 
I am an idiot. Your hand, my dear James. 
SHEPHERD. 
There’s them baith. 
NORTH. 


This was the Shortest Day—you remember this Year’s Longest Day, 
James ? 


Arid wull till I dee! 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH, 

It resembled some one or other of those Longest Days that, half a cen- 
tury ago, used to enshroud us in the imagery of some more celestial sphere 
than our waning life now inhabits—when, between sunrise and sunset, 
lingeringly floated by what was felt in its bliss and beauty to be a whole 
Golden Age! 

SHEPHERD. 

I shoudna hae been sorry to hae said that mysell, sir, for its rather— 
verra—beautifu’ ; and the expression, while it is rich, is simpler than your 
usual style, which, I canna help thinkin’, has a tendency to the owre-ornate. 

NORTH. 

You think no such thing, James. But let the foolish world persist in 
the utterance of any bit of nonsense, and even men of genius, in spite of 
their hearts, will begin to repeat the cry. 

SHEPHERD. 

I daursay you're richt. Tak Time, and stretch it out till it becomes an 
invisible line, and then is felt to break, yet shall ye not be able to lengthen 
out a Day now into the endurance o’ an Hour, 


“ In life’s morning march when the spirit was young.” 


NORTH. 

I recoil from the very imagination of those interminable day-dargs of 
delight, when earth’s realities were all splendid as dreams, and yet dreams 
there were that extinguished even those lustrous realities, in which we 
took our seats upon thrones among the Sons of the Morning, and felt pri- 
vileged in our pride to walk through the Courts of Heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

But our verra dreams, sir, are dulled noo—on their breakin’, we do not 
feel noo as we used to do then, as if fallen to earth frae sky! The warld o’ 
sleep is noo but different frae the wauken warld in being somewhat sadder, 
and somewhat mair confused; and ane cares but little noo, sir, about 
either Jying doon or rising up, for some great change has been wrocht 
within the mysterious chambers o’ the brain and cells o’ the heart, and 
life’s like a faded flower, scentless and shrivelled, yet are we loath to part 
with it, and even howp against a’ howp that baith colour and brightness 
may revive. But inexorable is the law o’ the Dust, 


NORTH. 4 
Cheer up—cheer up, James ! (aie 
SHEPHERD. - 
Bat you'll no let me—for your face is as wintry-like as if it had 
knowna simmer smile. Lauch, sir—lauch—and I’! do my best to be 
NORTH (smiling). 
Time and place are as nothing to a wise man. My mind my kingdom is 
—and there I am monarch of all I survey. 
SHEPHERD. 
Weel quotted. Butis na the Forest exceedin’ fair? And may na the joy 
0’ imagination, broodin’ open-eyed on its saft silent hills—ilka range 
in itsell like a ready-made dream—blend even wi’ that o’ conscience—till 





the sense o° beauty is felt to be almost ane wi’ the sense o’ duty, sae 
peacefu’ is all around in nature, and all within the Shepherd’s heart! I 
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felt sae last Sabbath, as we were comin’ frae the kirk—for though the 

second Sabbath o’ November—a season when I’ve kent the weather wild 

—sae still was the air, and in the mild sun sae warm, that but I missed the 

murmur o’ the bee, I could hae thocht it simmer, or the glimpsing spring. 
NORTH. 

I have heard it said, my dear James, that shepherds, and herdsmen, 
and wvodsmen, and peasants in general, have little or no feeling of the 
beauty of Nature. Is that true ? 

SHEPHERD. 

It canna’ weel be true, sir, seein’ that it’s a lee. They hae een and ears 
in their heads, and a’ the rest o’ the seven senses—and is’t denied that 
they hae hearts and sowles? Only grant that they’re no a’ born bliin’ and 
deaf—and that there’s a correspondency atween the outward and the in- 
ward warlds—and then believe if you can, that the sang o’ a bird, and the 
scent o’ a flower, or the smell o’t, if it ha’ nae scent, is no felt to be de- 
lightfu’ by the simplest, aye, rudest heart, especially after a shower, and 
at the coming out o’ the rainbow. 

NORTH. 

Help yourself, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

They dinna flee into raptures at rocks, like town folks, for that’s a’ 
folly or affectation; nor weary ye wi’ nonsense about sunrise and sunset, 
and clouds and thunder, and mist stealin’ up the hills, and sic like 
clishmaclavers—but they notice a’ the changes on nature’s face, and are 
spiritually touched—believe me, sir—by the sweeter and the mair solemn 
—the milder or the mair magnificent—for they never forget that nature is 
the wark o’ an Almighty hand—and there is nae poetry like that 0” religion. 

NORTH. 

Go on, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is there nae description 0’ the beauty o’ nature in the Bible? All the 
Christian world mair dearly loves the lily o’ the field, for sake of a few 
divine words. None but poor men now read the New Testament. 
By none—I mean too few—they who do chiefly live in rural places—and 
how can they be insensible to the spirit breathing around them from the 
bosom of the happy earth ? 

NORTH. 

Go on, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha wrott a’ our auld sangs? Wha wrott a’ the best o’ our ain day? 
In them is there nae love o’ nature? Whasing them? Wha get them by 
heart that canna sing? Lads and lassies o’ laigh degree—but what signi- 
fies talkin'—only think on that ae line, 


“ The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede awa!” 


NORTH. 

You need say no more, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Simple folk, sir, never think o’ expatiatin’ on the beauties o’ natur, A 

few touches suffice for them; and the more homely and familiar and com- 

the dearer to their hearts. The images they think of are never far- 
fetched, but seem to be lying about their very feet. But it.is affection. or 
passion that gives them unwonted beauty in their eyes, and that beauty is 
often immortalized by Genius that knows not it is Genius—believing itself 
to be but Love—in one happy word. 

NORTH. 
James, what is Beauty ? 
SHEPHERD. 

The feeling o’ Pure Perfection—as in a drap o’ dew, a diamond, or a tear. 
There the feeling is simple; but it is complex as you gaze on a sweet-brier 
arrayed by Morn in millions 0’ dew-draps—or on a woman’s head, dark as, 
night,- adorned wi’ diamonds as wi’ stars—or on a woman's cheek, where 
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the smile canna conceal the tear that has just fallen, in love or pity, frae 
her misty een, but the moment afore bricht-blue as the heavenliest spot o’ 
a’ the vernal skies. 
TICKLER. 
Here come the oysters. 
(Enter Mr Ammrosk, solus, with more Natives.) 
SHEPHERD. 
What newspaper's that ? 
NORTH. 

Bell’s Life in London—worth all the other Weeklies in a bunch—Exa- 

miner, Spectator, Atlas, and the rest. 
SHEPHERD. 

Dinna say sae, sir. 

NORTH. 

Well—I won’t. Indeed, it is not true; for the papers I have mentioned 
—though I hate their politics as I hate the gates of hell—are in much 
admirable—and the three ablest of the kind ever published in Britain. 
But “ Bell’s Life in London” is the best sporting paper that ever flourish- 
ed, and will circulate all over the Island long after many a philosophical 
penny-wiseacre, that pretends to despise it, has gone the way of all flesh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mair nor ane o’ our farmers takes it in—and it used to be weel thoomb’d 
by your friend the Flying Tailor. Indeed, he had it filed for some years, 
and it brocht a great price at the sale o’ his leebrary. Puir fallow! 
wi’ what pride he used to turn up the leaf in ane o’ the files, containin’ the 
account o’ his beatin’ Cristopher North at hap-step-and-loup ! 


NORTH. 
That’s alie, James. Bell’s Life in London had then no existence. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sae you confess he beat you? 
NORTH. 

It never was in his breeches—but I merely said, “ that’s a lie—Bell’s Life 

in London had then no existence.” We leapt, it is truae—— 
SHEPHERD. 

And he beat ye a’ to sticks. But what for said ye “that’salie?” I’m 
never sae rude. I only say, when you happen to deviate frae the truth, 
“that’s a lee.” Noo, there’s an essential difference atween thae twa words. 
** That’s a lie’—pronounced in what tone you will—is aye felt to be rather 
insultin’ ; “ that’s a lee”—especially if pronounced wi’ a sort o’ a lauch— 
is but a britherly intimation that you shou’d tak tent o’ what you're sayin’; 
for that, if you do not, every body mayna choose to answer ye sae ceevilly, 
but may even impeach your veracity in direct terms. 

NORTH. 

It is a Chronicle—and a fair, and faithful, and most animated one—of 
the manly amusements of the gentlemen and the people of England—the 
Turf—the Chase—all the sports and games of the Field. 


SHEPHERD. 
It’s 3 curious fact, sir, o my idiosyncrasy-—. 
NORTH. ats 
Your what, James ? sai 
SHEPHERD. 


Na—catch me, after gettin’ safely through a word o’ sax syllables, tryin’ 
the adventure again the same nicht. But it’s a curious fact o’ my peculiar 
conformation o’ character, that I tak the intensest interest in reading about 
actions and events that I wou’d na gang a mile o’ gate to see. There’s 
horse-racin’, on a regular coorse at Musselburgh, for purse, plate, or steaks, 
Naething to me mair wearisome in this wearisome world. 


NORTH, 
The Caledonian Hunt! 
SHEPHERD. 
' There sit the leddies in the grand-staun, eae high up, that for ony thing 
you can tell they may a’ hae bairds. 
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NORTH. 
Ho! ho! you never look at the race. 
SHEPHERD. 

The blaw o’ the bonnets is bonny aneuch, and sae is a tulip-bed; but if 
aman in a booth below bids ye admire the beauty in the pink pelisse, 
they hae a’ pink pelisses, or purple anes, which is just the same thing ; and 
your een, after a’ their glowerin’, are just as likely as no to fa’ on the 
blowzey face o’ some auld dowager. 

TICKLER. 

A just punishment, 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ve seen some gae bonny faces in the hired landaws alang the rapes— 
and the lasses in them are aye ready to gie a body a nod or a wink—but 
sic vehicles, it seems, are no reckon’d genteel, though fu’ o’ parasols. 

TICKLER. 
They cannot possibly be vulgar, James, if full of parasols. 
SHEPHERD. 

4 thocht he had been sleepin’. I gie a penny for a bill, and try to mak 
oot the colour o’ the horses and their riders. But a’s initials. Why no 
prent meres, geldings, staigs, fillies, colts, and the rest o’ the rinnin’ horses, 
at full length, to prevent confusion? I’ve compared them severally wi’ the 
paper, ane after anither, as they cantered by the staun afore the start, and 
never yet cou’d identify a single naig wi’ his description. The uniform 
o’ the jockies is even mair puzzlin’—sae that the minute after layin’ a croon, 
nae idea hae I on what beast I hae betted, whan aff they set, a’ haudin’ in, 
as if the race was to be won by the hindmost, and I tell my neighbour to 
let me ken whan they are beginnin’ to mak play. 

NORTH, 

That you may hedge ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I have aye had mair sense. For what's the use o’ hedgin’ on a green 
jacket when he comes in a black ane? or on a black mere when she comes 
in a broon horse? or crying “ Crimson for a croon,” meanin’ him that’s a 
hundred and fifty yards afore a’ the lave, when, after the heat, a wee 
wicket vretch, wi’ a lang waistcoat and tap-boots, taps you on the shou- 
ther, and hauds oot his haun, gwearing that Purple has won in a canter, 
and that him that was really Crimson had broke doon, and was limpin’ by 
the distance-post ? 


NORTH. 
On what principle do you make up your Book ? 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n book ? 
NORTH. 
Your bet-book. 


SHEPHERD. 

Catch me wi’ a pocket-book o’ ony kind on a race-grund. But the race 
was to hae been in heats.’ Ae horse wuns ae heat—and anither horse wuns 
anither—but never by ony accident him or her I was supposed to be bet- 
tin’ on, though I was not; and now, after a lang delay, and frequent ring- 
ing o’ bells, comes what a’ men are justifeed in believing to be the heat 
decisive o’ the steaks. The horses do indeed seem most uncommon sleek 
and dry, and their colours not only to have brightened up most uncom- 
mon, but to have undergone a great change—for, lo and behold! an iron- 
grey and a chestnut, which I had never observed in the twa first heats— 
and, mair extraordinary still, and as appears to me no fair, five horses in 
the whole in place o’ foure—that set aff like a whurlwund! I cry, “Purple 
a pound!” certain that I am takin’ the naig that wan the- last heat in a 
canter. The twa miles are ran in little mair than three minutes—and the 
same wee wicket vretch wi’ the lang waistcoat and tap-boots taps me again 
on the shouther, and hauding oot his open haun, swears that nae Jockey 
wore purple—and I discover, to my consternation, that this was a different 
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race—atween different horses—wi’ different riders—and for different steaks 
—for that the ither race was as gude as dune ;—fand there by and by comes 
Purple to canter the coorse by himsell, as the condition was heats. 
NORTH. 
Done brown, James, on both sides, like a bit of dry toast. 
SHEPHERD. 
O’ the twenty thousan’ folk present, I dinna believe abune five hunder 
ken, o’ their ain knowledge, wha wons or wha loses a single steak. 
NORTH. 
Your losses have soured you, James, with the Turf. 
SHEPHERD. 
I alloo my losses hae been considerable—for I canna hae lost at Mussel- 
burgh, during the last five years, less than five punds sterling. 
NORTH. 
Per annum? 
SHEPHERD. 

Heaven forbid! A’thegither. Frae which you may deduct fifeteen shil- 
lings won frae a lang clever chiel o’ your acquantance in spectacles—wha's 
sand-blin’—and mistook a bricht-bay for a moose colour, and because he 
happened, to hae a rat-tail. 

NORTH. 

Well—it cannot be said, after all, that you have dearly purchased your 
experience and disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae cheaply purchased my delicht in the turf. I tak in the New 
Sporting Magazine. 

NORTH. 

That is right. So do I. The editor is a gentleman--of that his very 
name is an assurance—and he is also a scholar. 

SHEPHERD. 
And the Auld Sportin’ Magazine too. 
NORTH. 

That is right. So do I. Ihave taken it for nearly forty years! Ham- 
bletonian and Diamond! That was a race. Sir Joshua and Filho da 
Puta! That was another. The first is now an old story—nor the second 
a new one—there were racers in those days. 

SHEPHERD. 

And are now. 


Plenipo? Bah! Bah! Bah! 

SHEPHERD. 

But, sir, was na ye gaun to defend “ Bell’s Life in London” frae the 
charge o’ blackguardism brocht lately against it by some writers, or writer, 
in the United Service Journal and the New Monthly Magazine ? 

NORTH, 

Not I. I greatly admire both those periodicals—and have no wish (at 
present) to break a lance with any knight who chooses in those lists to 
challenge another adversary—and not me, who am known to be a man of 


peace. 
Knicht! Lance! 


NORTH, 


SHEPHERD, 


NORTH. 
< ~c  a him yourself with a rung. But don’t hit him 
on the 


SHEPHERD. 
What for no ? 
NORTH. 
You may guess. 
SHEPHERD. 


Aye—aye—I understand. Can you comprehend, sir, the horror many 
worthy folk feel for fechtin’ wi’ the nieves ? 
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NORTH, 
I candidly declare that I cannot.’ ‘The whole qtiestion, James, lies ina 
nut-shell. ut yeetucy dp 
SHEPHERD. 
But a cocoa nut-shell, sir. 
NORTH. 

Well. The English have for ages chosen to decide their personal quar+ 
rels by an appeal to the fist. 

SHEPHERD. 

Iv’s the custom o’ the kintra—a national characteristic—a trate o’ main- 
ners—and I howp that a pastime sae truly popular will never be discoun- 
tenanced by them who love the people, and see in all their manly amuse- 
ments an expression of the inborn energies o’ the sons of Liberty. 


NORTH. 
The fist is a national weapon, and always at hand. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a truism. 
NORTH. 
‘Nor though formidable, is it often fatal. 
SHEPHERD. 


A swurd’s a deadly weapon—and still deadlier a dirk—but he would in- 

deed be a coof that would say that the human haun’—— 
NORTH. 

You have but to look at your knuckles to know that a knock-down blow 
must be a casualty of frequent occurrence during a fair stand-up fight be- 
tween two powerful and courageous men—and most of the men of England 
are powerful—according to their length and inches—and all the men of 
England are courageous as mastiffs, bull-dogs, game-cocks, or lions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Modern naturals assert the lion’s a cooard. 

NORTH. 

Modern naturals are idiots. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm glad to hear ye say sae, sir, for 1 would be ashamed o’ my country 
had she chosen to emblazon her banner wi’ an animal that was a cooard. 

TICKLER. 


* And in the vault of heaven serenely fair, 
The Lion’s fiery mane floats through the ambient air.” 


NORTH. 

* Victorious Judah’s Lion-Banner rose.” 
TICKLER. 

“ Lord of the Lion-heart and eagle eye.” 


SHEPHERD. 

Ye need na accumulate authorities, for a true Tory, though he gies up 
the doctrine o’ the divine richt o’ human kings, haulds firm to the auncient 
faith, that by the fiat o’ Him who created the dust o’ the desert, courage, 
the regal virtue, has its residence in the lordly heart o’ the King ©’ 
Beasts. 

NORTH. 

Gray, in his famous ode, speaks of the “ lion port” of Queen Elizabeth 
—for the poet thought of her addressing her heroes on the heart-rousing 
alarm of the Armada, and the image was characteristic of the glorious bear- 
ing of the virgin Queen—for she was indeed a Lioness—worthy to rule 
over that race, of whom another poet has said, 


“ Pride in their port»defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by.” 


SHEPHERD. 
Yon’s no the roar o’ a cooard, sirs, when he puts ‘his :dreadfu’ mooth:te 
the grun’, and for miles roun’ spreads sic a thundrous éarthquake, that 
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troops o' deers and antelopes are sent boundin’ up frae the groanin’ 
sands, and. fear drives the whole desert aflight, frae the majestic auld 
male elephant, risin’ up in his seraglio like a tower amang turrets, and 
trumpetting in terror that the lion is on his walk, up to the insignificant 
ape, incapacitated by a shiverin’-fit frae chatterin’, and clingin’ in despera- 
tion, not only wi’ his paws but his tail, to the very tapmost twig o’ a 
tree. 
NORTH. 

People calling themselves Christians should be shy of applying the name 
“brutal” to the actions of men—and these men Englishmen. The English 
are not a brutal race—yet they are a race of boxers. Sir Charles Bell has 
written a treatise—the best of all the Bridgewater Treatises—except Whe- 
well’s—on the Hand—and we happen to know that Sir Charles Bell, so far 
from thinking that the Hand is degraded by being doubled up into a bunch 
of fives, and quick as light applied to the os frontis of Sampson Agonistes, 
delights in the beau idéal of a fist such as Jem Belcher’s, and regards pu- 
gilism as one of the chief causes and effects of Bririsu spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

I like a fine manly fallow o’ a philosopher that cares na about ae chiel 
gien anither chiel a clour on the head, but rather encourages them to set 
to, kennin’ that the lettin’ o’ liquid in that way ’s far healthier than in ony 
ither, and that a bash on the nose, dispassionately considered, though it 
does for the time occasion a determination o’ bluid to the heed, maun ulti- 
mately be a great relief, especially to a man o’ a sanguine temperament; 
and unless a man be o’ a sanguine temperament, tak ma word for't, he'll 
be nae great fechter. 

NORTH. 

It seems, then, to be admitted on all hands, that the English are the 
most courageous people in the world, and that they have chosen, of their 
own accord, to settle such disputes as cannot otherwise be settled, by the 
fist. He, therefore, who calls that custom a cowardly custom, should be 
kicked out of this island as a calumniator of the character of the inha- 
bitants. 

SHEPHERD. 

The sea would spew him back. 

NORTH. 

I laid emphasis, James, on the words BRITISH sPiRiT, and I lay emphasis 
on the words FAIR PLAY. 

VOICE. 
I have underlined them both—capitals—sir. 
SHEPHERD. 

That cretur’s vice gars me a’ grue. 

NORTH. 

Gurney is an Englishman—a pretty sparrer with the gloves—and for 
his weight—— 

SHEPHERD. 
oe his wecht! He can be nae wecht—nae heavier than his bowk in 
r. 
NORTH. 

Farr pay is a synonyme for Honour and Humanity. Often in hot, 
seldom in bad blood, the challenge is given and accepted—the booths stand 
tenantless, and the wake forms a ring on the village green, a circle perfect 
as sun or moon, with a pleasant halo symptomatic of a squall, soon to be 
succeeded by acalm. The men strip and meet at the scratch—toe to toe— 
face to face—eye to eye—and as they shake hands—anger subsides into 
resolution—and hatred—if such a passion could for a moment possess an 
English yokel’s breast—expires in the generous glow that warms his heart 
and illumines his countenance as he inwardly says—“ now, it will be seen 
which is the better man.” They set to—and after a merry battle of half- 
‘ an-hour, a hit on the jugular, or a cross-buttock, gives the victory to our 
friend with the red whiskers. In five minutes, the man who lost the fight 
feels himself not a whit the worse—the conqueror treats him and his se- 
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cond to a gallon of cider—and during the evening you see them both fi- 
guring in the same dance, with faces that would shame the rainbow. 
SHEPHERD. 

Freens for life—nay brithers—for they inveet ane anither to ane anither’s 

houses, and mutually marry ane anither’s sisters. 
NORTH. 

Fair play, which I have rightly called Honour and Humanity, could not 
thus prevail among any people—not even the English—without the aid of 
laws. Therefore laws were enacted—in the spirit and letter of justice— 
and these are the Laws or tHe Rine. They are few and simple—in 
theory and in practice equally sanctioned by nature—and form a code 
purer and higher far than was ever fabricated by Vattel, Puffendorf, or 
Grotius. 

SHEPHERD. 

International law, that is, the law o’ nations—seems to me nae better 
than a systematized and legalized scheme o’ rape, robbery, piracy, incen- 
diarism, and murder. 

NORTH. 

Quite correct. Such combats, thus guarded by laws passed by the 
people, keep alive the sentiments in which the laws originated ; and thus 
in England we see the working of a Spirit of Laws that was beyond the 
experience, and above the comprehension of President Montesquieu. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tickler’s sleepin’. 

NORTH. 

Thus no man need fight at all unless he chooses—and no man need fight 
a moment longer than he chooses—and hence are the English—in the © 
boxing counties—the least quarrelsome of the nations of Europe. 

SHEPHERD. 

The boxin’ coonties ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, the boxing counties. Unfortunately, in some of the northern 
counties, Tue Laws or tHe Rine are unknown—and the up-and-down 
system—savage as in Kentucky—prevails to an extent that may well make 
a Briton blush black while he weeps. What maimings and murderings 
then befall! More loss of life and limb in one year than over all the rest 
of England in twenty, in fair stand-up fight—though who will say that the 
men of the North are not naturally as brave as their brethren who live 
under better laws—and with whom, as I said, fair play is honour and 
humanity ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s deceesive. 

NURTH. 

Juries in vain threaten capital conviction—judges in vain declare that 
capital conviction shall certainly be followed by execution—but evil cus- 
toms are the mest inveterate—they laugh at penal Jaw, and defy its terrors 
—and at every assize the calendar is crammed with the names, and the 
prison with the bodies of such criminals—must I say the word—when 
speaking of Englishmen ?—I must—with ruffians, 

SHEPHERD. 

Nefawrious. 

NORTH. 

Thus far I have been speaking the sentiments of the wisest men I have 
ever had the happiness to know—TI need not say the humanest too; but 
there are fools—and I suspect that knaves eke are they—who, while they 
have not the audacity to libel the whole people, nor choose to have their own 
filthy lick-spittle blown back in their faces from the 

“ Bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” 
assembled at rural feast, and fair, and festival, all over merry England— 
squirt their venom, like toads from holes, at the Lonpon Rine, and seem 
to 7 that the Legislature will listen to the croak of incarcerated 
reptiles, 
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SHEPHERD. 
Taeds, is the only leevin cretur I canna thole. 
NORTH. 


~ Extinguish the London Ring and you extinguish all the Rings in England. 
In it the laws are settled as in a Court of Judicatory of the last resort. In 
it the best men contend—London against all England, and all England with 
London against the World. The provinces look up to the capital in all 
things—Westminster-Hall, St Stephens, Covent-garden, Moulsey-Hurst. 
What a people of pettifoggers we should be, were there no woolsack softly 
soliciting the sitting-down thereon of an Eldon, a Lyndhurst, or a Vaux! 
What odd oratory would be ours, if there were no grander field for its dis- 
play than the Green of Glasgow, by Glasgow’s gander cackled and hissed 
over from the Calton to the Goosedubbs? In provincial towns the genius 
of Kemble and Cook and Kean would have fretted and strutted its little 
hour in vain; and but for the London Ring, pitched on fair Moulsey- 
Hurst, by Thames’s silver side, no such glorious title would have been 
known as “ Champion of England”—~and Jem Belcher gone down to the 
grave without his fame. 
SHEPHERD. 
You give me much pleasure, Mr North. 
NORTH. 
I am speaking, my dear James, of mere amusements—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Mere amusements—such is the word—o’ the people are no’ to be 

shackled on licht gruns—much less put down by the arm o’ the law. 
NORTH. 

Good. In this hard-working world, the people are entitled to their 
amusements—the sweeteners of life and solders of society—and they will 
have them, James, in spite of cant, hypocrisy, and falsehood—never rifer 
than now—in spite of the mean malignants, never befure so numerous 
or so noisy, who, in utter ignorance of the nobility of their nature, would 
shear away the privileges of the people—and by a base outcry against gin- 
drinking, and Sabbath-breaking, and dancing, and wrestling, aud cudgelling, 
and boxing—which are huddled together—with many more—as equal and 
kindred enormities—and made crimes at all but by liars’ license and Jiars’ 
logic—would fain persuade us that Albion is a sink and sewer—filled 
with the foul vices of slaves—the scum of the earth—whereas all the wide 
world knows that 

“ Though some few spots be on her flowing robe 
Of stateliest beauty,” 
’ she is worthy still to wear the title she won of yore, and is crowned still 
with her towery diadem—Queen of the Sea. 


SMEPHERD. 

There’s a flicht ! 

NORTH. 

A person in Parliament —if the reporters are to be trusted—and they 
seldom misrepresent apy man—some months ago rose up in a sudden 
fit of humanity, justice, and religion, and vehemently asked if the House 
Would take no steps in consequence of a Muxper that had lately been 
perpetrated under circumstances of peculiar atrocity at Andover. 1 forget 
whether he uttered these words before or after the trial. If before the 
trial, then he cruelly and impiously prejudged the case of a fellow-citizen 
and a fellow Christian—whose life he believed was at stake—far wickeder 
behaviour than if I were now—with Gurney at work in the closet—to 
denounce any M.P. as a dishonest man, supposing that his conduct had 
ever been subjected to such a charge, and before he could refute that 
charge, tell all Europe that he was a swindler. If after the trial, then he 
not only lied against an innocent man, but libelled jury, judge, and law; 
for Owen Swift, so far from having been convicted of murder under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity, was found guilty of manslaughter under 
circumstances of peculiar alleviation—and his conduct all through the un- 
fortunate fight with his antagonist Anthony Noon—the Pocket Hercules— 
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and especially fswards its close, when Swift refrained from striking him— 
and seconds, bottleholders, umpire, referee, and all the ring did what they 
could to prevent that poor fellow from rushing in—was declared, by as 
enlightened a judge as ever dignified the seat of justice, Judge Patteson, 
to have been “ fair, manly, and Aumane!” 
SHEPHERD. 
He’]l be a Sant—a crocodile, 
NORTH. 

Saint, crocodile, or shark, he is one of your speakers at meetings in 
Free Masons’ Hall in the cause of humanity—and while he would have 
wept to flog a negro convicted of setting fire to a plantation, seemed in 
haste to hang a white for an offence which, notwithstanding the lament- 
able result, was pronounced by the common sense of the people of Eng- 
land one of the lightest in the calendar at that assize. 

SHEPHERD. 

I can excuse occasional inconsistency in politics, for nae mortal man 
is aboon ‘the influence o’ pairty specrit, and selfishness will at times sway 
the maist upright; but in penal legislation I can conceive naething mair 
wicked—because naething mair cruel—than to deal out undue severity 
0’ punishment to particular offences, while we let ithers as bad, or far 
waur, gang free—legislating noo in a tender, and noo in a truculent spee-~ 
rit, and thus showing that your guides and monitors are no at a’ times 
that reason and that conscience to which you avow before the public ye 
are aye, under religion, humbly obedient, but just as aften prejudices, 
and bigotries, and wilfulnesses, and blindnesses o’ birth and breeding, at 
biddin’ o’ which, instead o’ temperin’ justice wi’ mercy, you harden mercy 
into a mood misnamed o’ justice, and thereby are seen ae day fentin at 
the sicht—na the thocht—o’ the sheddin’ o’ the bluid o” the maist atrocious 
criminal who may hae outlawed and excommunicated Limsel’ frae human 
nature by some horrid ack, and are heard neist day imprecatin’ the last 
human punishment on some unfortunate fellow, who, after having been 
severely beaten in a fair fight, has happened, not only contrary to his 
own wish, but against his own will, to cause the death o” his too obstinate 
antagonist. Sic Justice is no blin’, but she squints, and wi’ sic obliquity 
0’ vision she manna be trusted wi’ the swurd in her haun’. 


NORTH, 
I have walked over all the beautiful fields of England—— 
SHEPHERD. 
The boxing counties. 
NORTH. 


—and mixed familiarly with all grades of life—but never with disreput- 
able society, high, middle, or low—and never did I receive a wanton 
insult from any man. 


SHEPHERD. 

Nor ever, I’m sure, sir, gied ane. 

NORTH. 

Never. I have seen many a turn-up, and some pitched battles among 
the yokels; and though one or two were rather too sanguinary for my 
taste, no serious mischief was done; and I pronounce the English—wih 
the exception of the barbarous practice already lamented and censured— 
a most peaceable people—a nation of humane heroes. Let not legislators, 
then, by their busy intermeddling with the national customs, endanger the 
stability of the national character. It would be sad and ludicrous indeed 
if John Bull were to be emasculated by Miss-Mollyism. Let the Miss 
Mollies wear stays and be thankful—nobody expects them to strip. 


‘¢ Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue,” 


while the feebles and the fribbles paint their cheeks after their own fashion, 

and knit purses. Away with the wishy-washy school of sentiment in which 

a knock-down argument is thought of with the same horror as a knock- 

down blow! It might be cruel perhaps to impale such insects, and pin them 
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down on paper, but not to brush them away; yet, if they will persist in 
biting, the midges must be murdered at last. 
SHEPHERD. 

I can forgie a’ creturs o’ that kiud, but no the blusterin’ fallows that ca’ 
a’ folk blackguards wha happen to like to look at twa men fechtin’, and 
extend their abuse to a’ athletics whatsomever, as if the powers o’ the body 
were na intended to be brocht intil play for our amusement and pastime 
as weel’s the powers o’ the mind. 

NORTH. 

All athletic sports are nearly allied—they all flourish together—with the 
commonalty in England, boxing is the guardian of them all; and I do not 
hesitate to affirm, that even cricket-matches—that glorious game—would not 
be, among what are rightly called the lower ranks, the bloodless contests 
they now are, were it not for the operation of the ever-present principle ef 
Fair-Play, which in all matters of amusement reigns in England, and derives 
its permanent power from, and makes its ultimate appeal to, the practice 
of the Ring. 

SHEPHERD. 
I’ve heard there are desperate battles at the Hurlin’ Matches in Ireland. 
NORTH. 

I love and admire the Irish. But what think ye, James, of O’Connel 
holdiog up his hands in horror at the death of one English pugilist before 
the superior prowess of his honourable and humane antagonist in single 
combat, and vowing before heaven that he would bring in a bill to amend 
the law of England and the character of the men of England—by making 
such manslaughter in all cases murder! He who in Ireland would in- 
dict capitally magistrate or policeman—for having been compelled to act 
in defence of their own lives, or the lives of others murderously attacked 
by an organized army of infuriated madmen, indiscriminately knocking 
out the brains of men, women, and children, with stones and staves— 
treading their flesh into the mire—driving their adversaries—adversaries 
from some senseless feud of which the parties know neither the origin nor 
the cause—into lake or river—and not only seeing them drowning and 
drowned without pity—but frightening away the boats that went to rescue 
the battered wretches from death ! 


SHEPHERD. 
Alas! for Ireland. 
NORTH. 
From the depth of my heart a voice responds—alas! for Ireland. 
SHEPHERD. 
Can naething, think ye, sir, be dune for her—the Gem o’ the Sea? 


NORTH. 

It would seem to require the touch of some angel’s hand—not to burnish 
up the gem, for it is green as any emerald—not to wipe away the stains of 
blood that often ruefully redden the verdure when at its brightest—but to 
heal the heart-wounds and the soul-sores, from which the poison flows— 
and which seem incurable by human skill, festering, and inflaming, and 
mortifying, till on all hands are misery, madness, and death. 


SHEPHERD. 
Strang—strang—strang. 
NORTH. 
Words weak as water. Two murders a-day ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha are the murderers ? 
NORTH. 
Almost all Catholics. 
SHEPHERD. 
The murdered ? 
NORTH. 
Almost all Catholics. 
SHEPHERD. 


It canna be their religion. 
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NORTH. 
God forbid I should say it was their religion. 
SHEPHERD, 

What can be the cause ? 

NORTH. 

The wickedness of the heart, infuriated by superstition. The horrid de- 
lusion has been long gathering over their conscience, till it has become 
black as night—and now the eye of the soul—as Conscience has been call- 
ed—sees not the sanctity of the house of life—and hands break through 
its walls—without pity and without remorse. 

SHEPHERD. 

But their priests pray and preach against all such violation o’ the first 
great law o’ Nature—they are humane men—and withhold absolution from 
sinners who come to the confessional dipped and died up to the elbows in 
blood. 

NORTH. 

Of that I know nothing. But this 1 know, that if the Priests have done 
their duty, there must be something more dreadful in man’s heart than 
= ever revealed to my own even in the delirious dreams of god-forsaken 
sleep. 


SHEPHERD. 
Oh, sir! 
; NORTH. 
I take the hint, and cease. 
SHEPHERD, 


I did na mean, sir, to stap you—but to induce you to strike a Jess fear- 
some key—for that ane jarred my heart-strings and my brain—and I was 
growing sick. 

NORTH. 

Down with the Church is the cry. 

SHEPHERD. 

And I’m no surprised that it is—for the Church does na deserve to 
staun when sic atrocities are rife beneath its shelter or its shadow, and 
prosper among the services of its most faithful and devoted Ministers. I 
never liked the Popish Church;—but then, to be sure, I am a Protestants 
and, what is worse, a Presbyterian bigot. . 


NORTH. 
Down with the Protestant Church in Ireland !—that is the cry- 
SHEPHERD. 
Fools. 
NORTH. 


Madmen—and worse than Madmen. Knowledge is Power—Knowledge 
is Pleasure—Knowledge is Wealth—Knowledge is Virtue—Knowledge is 
Happiness— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! that it were! and earth in Time might be an image of Heaven in 
Eternity ! 

NORTH. 

Hymns and odes—had I the genius—would I sing in praise of Know- 
ledge—for from heaven descended the voice that said, “ Know THYSELF.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Try. 

NORTH. 

No—dumb am I at those divine wordsas in presence of a spirit—as in 
hearing of a spirit’s voice. The minds of men were kindled—and lo! the 
RerormaTion dawned, and in that dawn was disclosed the true aspect of 
the skies. And scorn we now that light—now that it has climbed high up 
in heaven, and far and wide spread the blessing of meridian day ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir ? 

NORTH. 


Tithes—tithes—tithes—abuses—abuses~abuses—are flow the watch- 
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word and reply. And by whom are they yelled? Not by poor, naked, 
hungry, igoorant, misinstructed, superstitious savages alone—nor by the 
fierce and reckless agitators that drive them into convulsions—for then we 
could understand the folly we deplored, and the wickedness we abhorred 
—but by men holding the Protestant: faith—of which the cardinal belief is 
—that all good which man can enjoy on earth must be generated by the 
0m of the Christian religion—and that that light is in the Bible as ina 
un. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s an awfu’ thing to think o’ wide districts, sprinkled wi’ touns and vil- 
lages, and clachans, and thousands o’ single houses, a’ crowded wi’ human 
beings, and no’ ane o’ them, for fear o’ divine displeasure, suffered to read 
the Word o’ God! 

NORTH. 

Dismal. And in that land a war waged against Protestantism by Chris- 
tian statesmen! The Protestant Church is the cause of all this darkness, 
all this distraction, all this guilt! Therefore, let its altars be desecrated—its 
ministers despoiled—its services destroyed—its pride brought low with all 
its towers—and that meck, humble, and holy faith substituted and 
restored, which diffused peace and good-will to men, wide as day, from the 
Seven Hills on which it sat so long enthroned in simplicity, and as with an 
angel’s voice did “ indicate the ways of God to man!” 


SHEPHERD. 
I wush you was Prime Minister. 
NORTH. 
What, in place of Lord Melbourne ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s he? I never heard o’ him afore. 
NORTH. 
Nay, James. Stanley and Graham—— 
SHEPHERD. 
I’ve read some o’ their speeches—— 
NORTH. 


—ought to have seen long before they did that their colleagues were 
a gang of church-robbers. Ihave always admired both the men—but I can- 
not comprehend how they, eagle-eyed, were stone-blind to what was visible 
to the very moles, 
< SHEPHERD. 
They had unwittingly been hoodwinked—but as for moles being blin’, 
you would hear a different story were you to ask the worms. 
NORTH. 
Therefore they resigned—and all the church-robbers in the kingdom 
shouted aloud for joy. 
SHEPHERD. 
What think ye, sir, made Lord Grey resign ? Was it a voluntary descent 
or a forced fa’ ? 


A little of both. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD J 
I did na see your name, sir, in the list o’ stewards—was you at the great 
Grey Denner? 


NORTH. 
Sir? Eh? Whatt ? 
SHEPHERD. 
But tell me—though you was na there—was it a Failure or a Succeed ? 
NORTH. 


Much folly and falsehood, I am sorry to say, all parties are guilty of, in 
describing Political Meetings got up by their adversaries ; and so far from 
thinking that we Conservatives are less liable to the charge than the De- 
~“structives, be they Whigs or Radicals, I shall not be surprised to see myself 
taken to task, by the low-flying Tories, for declaring, that, in my opinion, 
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the Edinburgh Dinner to Lord Grey was, on the whole, honourable to him, 
and creditable to our Reformers. 
TICKLER. 

On the whole! Reformers ! 

NORTH. ; 

With ten points of scornful admiration, if you please—for I do not be- 
lieve that a greater mass of ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, stupidity, and 
vulgarity were ever collected together under one roof. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna ye? 

TICKLER (roused), 

Dishonesty and malignity. 

NORTH. 

Two-thirds of the two thousand five hundred males there assembled 
were of the lowest intellectual grade, and in the meanness of their moral 
nature, into which not one ennobling sentiment had ever been inspired by 
education or experience, incapable of comprehending any one of the great 
principles on which is founded the stability of a Constitution in Church or 
State. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye’re speakin’ o’ the Radicals. 

NORTH. 

No. Of the blind leading the blind—their name is Legion, for they are 
many—and not a few Radicals are among them—but far the greater num- 
ber are Whigs. 

TICKLER. 
In Edinburgh there are ten Whigs for one Radical in good society -— 
SHEPHERD. 

What ca’ ye gude society ? 

NORTH. 

I presume the society of honest men. 

TICKLER, 

Right. But, as regards our argument, James, I mean by good society, 
the society of honest men of the middle ranks—for below that I fear most 
men at present suppose that they are Radicals—and I presume there were 
not many of that class at the dinner to Lord Grey. 

SHEPHERD. 

They had mair sense than to get up a guinea for a cauld denner anda 

bottle o’ cork’d port. 


NORTH. 

Eight hundred men—I calculate on data not to be denied by any one ac- 
quainted with Scotland—were present at that dinner, worthy to welcome to 
Scotland, and to Edinburgh, any Statesman. 

TICKLER. 

I agree with you, North. You and I do not lay any great stress on 
what is called the nobility and gentry present on that occasion—for they, 
though respectable, were sparse—but without excluding such sprinklings 
—and acknowledging with pleasure the high character of the Noble Chair- 
man—we declare that the strength of the assemblage lay in those citizens 
who» had either raised themselves from a humble condition to what is 
rightly called a high—or added lustre to the condition in which they 
happened to have been born—by their own moral and intellectual worth— 
or by the endowment of genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Genius ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, genius. Henry Cockburn, now a Judge—which Iam glad of—did 
not, to be sure, write the Queen’s Wake—nor is Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine—nor did Andrew Skene write,Adam 
Blair—nor Andrew Rutherford the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life— 
nor Robert Jamieson the Trials of Margaret Lindsay—but have they not 
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done far more difficult things—if not as good, or better? And think ye 
that the same powers that have raised them (the Painter and Poet of the 
reat Morayshire Floods, out of politics, is one of ourselves, James, and 
hough we need not veil our bonnets to him, we wear them in his presence 
but as equals) to the highest eminence in law, might not, if directed into 
that pleasanter channel, have won them as high a place in literature ? 
SHEPHERD. 
No in poetry, sir, no in po— 
TICKLER, 
Poo upon poetry! Fire away, Kit. 
NORTH. 

The educated classes in Scotland—and I allow a wide latitude to the 
term educated—were much divided on the question of reform. All true 
Conservatives abhorred the bill—many—nay, all moderate Whigs—feared 
it in much—and the wildest disliked some of its most improvident pro- 
visions—it was welcomed in its reckless radicalism but by the Destruc- 
tives. 

SHEPHERD. 

Truth uttered by Wisdom. 

TICKLER, 

Therefore not even the eight hundred could have been unanimous in 

their approbation of the statesmanship of Lord Grey. 
NORTH. 

No, indeed. Not even had they been all the most violent of Whigs ; but 
of the six hundred Whigs worthy the name—for I skim away the scum— 
a half at least had all their lives—as you well know, Tickler—deprecated 
such reform—a quarter of them at least had long abjured its principles— 
while the remaining fourth—with the exception of such men as Mr Green- 
shiels, and a few other grave enthusiasts—men of talent and virtue—were 
either worthy old foggies, who took a pride in seeing doctrines triumphant 
in their age, which they had vainly battled for in a pedantic war of words 
in their youth, or worthy young foggies, whom—as I do not wish to be 

ersonal—I shall not name at a Noctes—following in their train, and fondly 

magining themselves all the while to be leaders—or unworthy young 
foggies—yet still of reputable character-——— 
TICKLER. 
Yawp for the loaves and fishes. 
SHEPHERD. 
And what say ye o’ the respectable Radicals ? 
NORTH. 

Of the eight hundred, they may have composed about two; and though 
I do not well know what they would be at, | do know that, if they speak 
the truth, they now think very little of Lord Grey. 

TICKLER. 

I think, North, you may, in round numbers, say a thousand. For half-a- 
dozen from this place—and half-a-score from that—and so on in proportion 
* to the size of the clachan—having no political principles at all—but enter- 
taining a certain vague admiration of what are called liberal opinions— 
and admirers in a small, but not insincere way, of something they choose 
to call consistency—and having been assured by the wise men of the village, 
well read in Aunual Registers, that Lord Grey carried into effect the 
same plan of reform in 1831 that he had advocated in 1792——at great incon- 
venience, considerable expense, and some danger, came on outside places 
by heavy coaches to the great Grey dinner, and astonished their families 
ov their return with descriptions of the Immense Wooden Erection, and 
the great lustre from the Theatre-Royal, dependent from the centre of 
the roof, and lighted with gas by pipes laid on purpose in cuts from the 
main conduit—a Fairy Palace ! 

NORTH. 

My friend Hamilton is a man of skill, taste, and genius; and I am told 

the Pavilion was beautiful, 
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SHEPHERD, 

Was the denner really in great patt devoor’d afore Yearl Grey took his 
seat by the side o’ your worthy freend, the Lord Provost? . 

TICKLER, : , 

Not in great part devoured, James. The enemies of the Church began 
collecting their tithes. Perhaps a dozen tongues, as.many how-towdies, 
half-a-score hams, two or three pigeon and some fifty mutton-pies were 
gobbled up without grace—and I believe a few buttocks of beef met with 
the same premature fate; but there was nothing like a general attack—and 
I wish that to be known in England, for the credit of my countrymen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Abstinence under sic circumstances did them immortal honour—for 
imitation and sympathy are twa o’ the strangest active principles in human 
natur; and the wonder is, that in ten minutes they did no soop the board. 
Cry “Fire” in a crooded kirk, and the congregation treads and chokes it- 
sell to death in makin’ for the doors. Cry “ Fa’ to” in acrooded Pavilion, 
and at the first clatter o' knife and fork on a trencher, what cou’d hae been 
expectet but that twa thoosand five hunder Reformers would hae been 
ruggin’ awa at fish, flesh, and fule afore they discovered that it was a false 
alarm ? 

TICKLER. 

The justification is complete. 

SHEPHERD. 

Besides, them that did fasten on the vittale—by your account few in 
nummer—perhaps no abune a hunder or twa—havin’ been in the open air 
a’ day, assistin’ at the Procession, maun hae been desperate hungry—and 
few temptations are waur to resist than a sappy ham. Whigs, too, are 
great gluttons—— 

NORTH. 
We Tories again are epicures. 
SHEPHERD. 
As may be seen at a Noctes, where we eat little, but very fine. 
NORTH. 

I cannot charge my memory with a case of ante-benediction gluttony at 

a great public Conservative dinner. Can you, James? 
SHEPHERD. 

I never hear the grace at a great public denner—though I sometimes see 
an auld body at a distance haudin’ up his haun—but I| certainly canna 
charge my memory wi’ ony instance o’ ony pairt o’ ony Christian com- 
pany consumin’ tongues, how-towdies, hams, pigeon and mutton-pies, and 
buttocks o’ beef, afore the arrival o’ the guest in whase honour, and in 
whase presence, it was intended the denner should be devoor’d—to say 
naething o’ his participation. Sic behaviour is in fact mair like beasts than 
men—and I dinna believe ony thing like it ever took place even in a doug- 
kennel. Jowlers are vorawcious brutes, but they sit on their hurdies wi’ 
waterin’ chaps, till the whupper-in or the huntsman gies the signal—or cries, 
Soss! Soss! Soss! and then with one accord the canine crunch theig 
cracklins. 

NORTH. 

Lord Grey spoke well—his demeanour was dignified—and he was lis- 
tened to and looked at—as he deserved by his friends—with respect and 
admiration. 

SHEPHERD. 

By you? 

NORTH. 

My dear Shepherd, I was not there—but I had an account of the even- 
ing from a Whig friend, on whose face I never can look without believing 
that he isa Tory. To my mind, Lord Grey disgraced himself by his vile 
misrepresentation of the sentiments that had been lately expressed by 
many distinguished Irish Protestants, lay and clerical, respecting the state 
of the Church and its affairs—and they are closely interwoven with the 
vital interests of the whole community—sentiments honourable to their 
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character as men, and perfectly consistent with all Christian charities— 
but the expression of which.had, been grossly falsified by base reporters, 
who had been exposed by the calumniated to universal scorn. In this 
Lord Grey showed obstinate ignorance, at once contemptible and hateful ; 
and, on reading it, I covered my face with my hands to hide the burning 
blushes of shame that tingled there for sake of Lord Brougham, who chimed 
in with the peevish and malignant reproach—while he bad the brazen as- 
surance to declare, that he had heard then for the first time of the shocking 
outrage, by fierce Protestant bigotry, on the meek Popish spirit of love— 
for that he, forsooth, had not read the sevenpenny newspapers for some 
time back—an absurd and indeed incredible inconsistency in the grim 
genitor of the Twa-Bawbee Magazine. 
SHEPHERD. 

Me and Hairy Brumm’s great freens, and batin’ yoursell, sir, he’s the grand- 
est companion I ken, either in a mixed company o’ ordinar dimensions, or 
at a twa-haun’ crack. He seems to hae made a kind o’ triumphal progress 
or procession through Scotland in a post-chaise, and nae doot occasionally 
fowre horses; and I was glad to see, for my ain sake, that the Lord 
Chancellor received the freedom o’ the same brughs that, twenty years sin’ 
syne, had conferred that honour on me for the Queen’s Wake. 

TICKLER. 

Scotland has reason to be proud of your friend, James; for with her he 
passed his brilliant youth, and within the walls of our own old College, 
and of our own old Parliament House, was first seen fitfully shining that 
mental fire which erelong burst into so bold and bright a blaze, and 
illumined his high career in the English Courts of Law, and the greatest 
Legislative Assembly in the world. 


SHEPHERD. 
He was a real orator. 
TICKLER. 
He led the Commons—and had no equal but Canning. 
NORTH. 
He never led the Commons, and he was no match for Canning. 
SHEPHERD. 
What ails the Times at Hairy Brumm ? 
NORTH. 
Hang me if I know. 
SHEPHERD. 
They'll no be able to rin him doon, sir. 
NORTH. 


The Times hits hard—fights at points—is good with both hands—up to 
all the maneeuvres of the London Ring—always in tip-top condition—and 
in a close seldom fails in getting the fall either by back-lock or cross-but- 
tock. He can lick all the London dailies—though some of them are 
strong wiry chaps—and very ugly customers—all but the Standard—and 
the fine science and great strength of the Standard have given him the 
championship of the Press. 

SHEPHERD. 

They say the Times fechts booty ? 

NORTH. 

They who said so lied—he is above a bribe—and by his own power pur- 
chases his own gold. But there are other passions besides the “ auri sacra 
fames”—other devils besides Mammon. 

SHEPHERD. 

I weel ken that. There’s Belial—and there’s Beelzebub—and there’s 
Lucifer—and there’s-—— 

NORTH. 

These three are. sufficient—you need not mention any more~-and they 
are all gentlemen of the press, 

SHEPHERD, 
And a’ against Hairy Brumm ? 
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NORTH. 

Certainly not—unless they have lost all regard ‘for consistency of cha- 

racter. Lucifer and he are friends for life. 
SHEPHERD. 

I smell brimstone. 

TICKLER. 

Merely candle-snuff. One cannot choose but smile, to hear the Times 
telling how he patronised Brougham, and made him Lord Chancellor of 
England. Yet the boast is not without truth. The Press was a powerful 
auxiliar to his own great power—and in his favour the Times for years led 
the Press. It cut down his foes—it cleared his way—it cheered him on— 
it “ bound his brows with victorious wreaths; and now that “the winter 
of its discontent” hath come—the question is, will it have the force of 
frost or blight to wither them ? 


Na, 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

But it is base in Brougham to abuse the Press, merely because it now 
abuses him; for, during all the many long years it bore him up on its 
strong wings,—yet he of himself could fly and soar,—the Press, he well 
knew, was systematically maligning better men, his rivals in the race, and 
never one word did he utter in its dispraise, till he had Jaid his own hand 
on the goal—and then, on an unwonted and unwelcome clamour assailing 
his ears,—loud, indeed, but less truculent than had, to his great satisfac- 
tion, tormented superior spirits,—superior inasmuch as Wisdom is a no- 
bler gift than Wit, and TaLenr but the servant of Virtue,—then he turned 
round, with “ visage all inflamed,”—— 

SHEPHERD. 
* Sawtan dilated stood,”—~ 
NORTH. 
—and told the people of England, that he regarded the Press with 
contempt and scorn ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Hairy shou’d na’ hae said that—for o’ a’ the steam-engines that ever 

clattered, the maist like a leevin giant is the Printin’ Machine. 
NORTH. 

With all his sins, Lord Brougham is worth a coal-waggon-traio-full of 
Durhams. It is too ludicrous for laughing to see Lambton pitting him- 
self against such a man. True, he confesses his inferiority in powers of 
speech; but in the very confession his poor pride is apparent; for by that 
candour he thinks he proves his claim to superior worth. Now the truth 
is, that the Coalmaster approaches nearer to the Chancellor in eloquence 
than in any other natural or acquired gift; for it is wonderful how well he 
speaks, and he possesses no despicable power of jaw. He is a third-rate 
radical rhetorician, and has a command of loose, lumbering language, very 
unpleasant to listen to, which he can atrabilariously keep delivering for a 
trying extent of time. But in powers of thought, he is a mere man of the 
multitude; in his harangues nobody Jooks for ideas; and his very ad- 
mirers direct you, for proofs of his abilities, to his forehead and his face. 
Both are indeed beautiful—but “ fronti nulla fides” is an old saw and a 
wise one—and he would soon become indeed a jaundiced observer, who 
appealed to the colour of his cheeks. Brougham is no beauty ; but his 
mug is a book, in which men may read atrange matters—and take him as 
he stands, face and figure, and you feel that there is a man of great energy 
—and commanding intellect. His brain swarms with ideas—of which 
some have been almost magnificent—and his heart has been often visited 
by high and generous emotions, which but for a restless temper might 
have found there an abiding place ; and but that conscience has too often 
been overcome by ambition, might have made him morally as well as in- 
tellectually great, and one of the-most illustrious worthies of England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was na’t Lord Durham that flew intil sic a fury again’ the newspapers 
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for sayin’ something aboot the flag o’ his pleesur yatt—and was for finin’ 
and imprisonin’ foik for some folly o’ theirs aboot some folly o’ his, 
somehoo or ither conneckit wi’ the threecolore, and the Cherburgh rods, 
and the Tyne Louisa, and the Newcastle colliers, and some nonsense 
about depopulation o’ a village, and breakin’ doon some rails in the Isle o’ 
Wight, and compromiseen some act, by payin’ the law expenses, and 
makin’ affidavits aboot falsehoods, and-——. 
NORTH. 

It was—and I am only astonished, James, at your retaining so distinct a 
recollection of so many pitiable exposures made of himself by the Cham- 
pion and Guardian of the Liberty of the Press. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whether, sir, did you admire maist the Grey Festival here in Embro, 

or the Durham Demonstration yonner in Glasgow ? 


NORTH. 
Ask Tickler. 
TICKLER. 
For your opinion? Hem. Pray, Kit, what was demonstrated by the 
Durham Demonstration ? 


NORTH. 
That the stomachs of the Glasgow radicals revolt from wine, 
SHEPHERD, 
Was that a’? 
NORTH, 


Not all—but the most important point, established by the plainest 
proofs. 

SHEPHERD. 

I could hae telt that before-haun’; for wine’s waur nor wersh in the 
mooth to workmen, either in toon or.kintra;—and forbye bein’ waur nor 
wersh in the mooth, it’s sickening to the stammach, and it’s irritatin’ to the 
temper, and gars folk throw up ither things in folk’s faces than mere indi- 

ested political maitters. I’ve seen that happen even among Taries in the 
Devens, and we never thocht o’ ca’in’t by ony ither than the ordinar’ idio- 
matic name; but noo we shall adopt that grand-soundin’ descriptive phrase- 
ology—Durham Demonstration. 
TICKLER. 

Your justification of the Glasgow Radicals is as complete, James, as 

your justification of the Edinburgh Whigs. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s founded, sir, on the same constitutional principles—and in baith 
cases the chief blame lies at the door o’ the fresh air. Fifeteen hunder 
men o’ the hunder and fifety thoosan’—I like roun’ nummers—to whose 
care and custody Lord Durham said he was willing to intrust his property 
and his life, (1 wunner how mony years’ purchase they wou'd in that 
case be worth,) comin’ frae the caller air o’ the open Green intill the foul 
air o’ the closebox o’ the Pavilion, and sookin’ port, cou’d na be expeckit 
to get wi’ impunity to the dregs at the bottom o’ the bottle. But the 
Men o’ the Wast are a strang generation, and no sune cowpit—sae they 
kept their seats in spite o’ the soomin’ roun’ o’ the wa’s—and a’ attempts 
o’ the seats theirsells to steal a march oot frae beneath them—and opened 
their mouths for—a public Durham Demonstration on a great scale. They 
made, in fack, a virtue o’ necessity ; and as it is wrang to hide your talent 
under a napkin, they exhibited the fruits o’ theirs on the table. 

TICKLER, 

By way of dessert. 

SHEPHERD. 

They were determined, sirs, that every thing should be aboon boord— 
and disdainin’ to keep down their risin’ emotions, to mak a clean briest. 
In this way, it may be said, by a metonymy——, 

TICKLER. 


A metonymy ! 
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SHEPHERD. 
———that they discharged their consciences, and were entitled, with as good 
a oo as Lord Brougham, to hauld them up and exclaim, “ These hands 
are clean.” 





NORTH. 

It must have been a proud sight for the wives and daughters of the 
Demonstrators, and that anonymous class of Jadies whom the Gander al- 
luded to, as dearer even than wives and daughters—— 


SHEPHERD, 

Wha are they ? 

NORTH. 

He best knows. I should have felt for Lord Durham at the shockingly 
insulting stop put to his return of thanks on an occasion on which I verily 
believe no man was ever so interrupted before—not even at a supper after 
the Beggars’ Opera in Poossie Nancy’s—had he not had the ineffable base- 
ness tu exclaim, “ That comes from a Tory—there’s an enemy in the 
camp.” It required no readiness to improvise such a foolish falsehood— 
and he must have been ashamed of himself for venting it, when, sick of 
the scene, he retired from the Pavilion, in vain attempting to pick his 
steps among the disjecta membra of the Durham Demonstration, that had 
for hours been oozing through the joints of the deal-tables, till they adorned 
the floor. 

SHEPHERD. 
“ © laith! laith! was the Durham Lord, 
To wat his high-heeled shoon.” 
NORTH. 

Lord Grey exultingly asked the wise men of the East, if any symptoms 
of reaction were visible in that magnificent show; Lord Brougham told 
them, that he had been all over the North, and could assure them that 
there were none visible to the naked eye, on hill or dale; and to crown all, 
Lord Durham—with the most extraordinary symptoms of reaction before 
him ever disclosed to the human senses—declared there was none in the 
West; and yet these three very Lords were all the while at loggerheads 
and daggers-drawing, about men and measures—and two of them—the 
learned Lord and the unlearned Lord—objects of mutual hatred—that 
feeling in the one being mitigated by contempt, and in the other exaspe- 
rated by envy. 

TICKLER. 
Brougham insidiously ousts Grey, and Grey indignantly cuts Brougham. 
NORTH. 
Brougham sneeringly glances at Durham, and Durham savagely growls 
at Brougham. 
TICKLER. 
Brougham accuses Durham of clipping and paring the Bill of Reform, 
NORTH. 

And Durham—had his father-in-law not told him that only bad boys 
broke oaths and told lies—would have accused Brougham of proposing 
to castrate it. 

TICKLER. , 

And after all this vulgar bickering, at once anile and childish, we are 
told the nation is unanimous. 

NORTH, 

And a Whig-Rad government the object of its holy reverence and undy- 
ing love! 

SHEPHERD. 
What wou’d the warld say if we three cast oot in that gate? 
NORTH. 

Easier far for a new set of men to carry on the government than the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s just what the world wou’d say gin it heard on the same day that 
the Whig government and the Tory magazine had been baith dissolved. 
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Mr Amsrosk (entering in full tail,\and looking into his hat in hand). 

I have this moment, sir, received—-by express—a single copy of the Sun 
newspaper—and I have—the honour ‘and happiness—~of being the first to 
announce—to Mr North—that the Melbourne ministry is dissolyved—and 
that—his Majesty—has—been 
that—his Majesty—has—been—graciously pleased—to intrust—his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington—with the formation of a Conservative Govern- 
ment. 





{[Exeunt Amprose and Tail, with a bow and a wag. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a curious coincidence. 


What is ? 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

I was just opening my mouth to predict the doonfa’ o’ the Whiggamores, 
when in cam the express ! 

TICKLER. 

A prophet should never sit with his mouth open, for more than five 
minutes at a time, on the eve of an intended prediction; for “ when great 
events are on the gale,” one of them may fly, as it did now, into the aper- 
ture, to the discredit of the craft. 

SHEPHERD. 

Did na I see the conflagration o’ baith Houses o’ Parliament foretokened 
in the ribbs at Tibbie’s ? 

TICKLER, 

You certainly did, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A King’s messenger came for me frae Lunnon to tak me up for exami- 
nation before the Preevy Cooncil ; but I kent better than to gang; for the 
black ggemm were packin’, and by firin’ out o’ the study-wundow, I cou’d 
murder a dizzen at ae discharge. 

TICKLER. 

O, thou Murderer and Incendiary ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae I enticed the Cockney to tak a look at the grey-mare’s tail, on our 
way to Moffat for the mail-cotch, and while he was glowerin’ at the water 

reevilege—as the Americans ca’t—I slippet intil yon cozey cave, kent 
but to the Covenanters o° auld, and noo but to the shepperds—and left 
him sair perplexed to think that he had been apprehending a speerit. 

TICKLER. 
I trust, James, you had no hand in the fire ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Ishanna say. It seems rather tyrannical in a Whig Preevy Cooncil 
to send doon an offisher a’ the way to the Forest to apprehend the Shep- 

erd, for hain’ the Second Sicht. But they hae met wi’ their punishment. 

ey re oot. 
TICKLER. 

Such events are seldom attributed at the time to the true causes—and 
ages may elapse before another D’Israeli, in the course of his indefatigable 
researches, discover that it was the Etterick Shepherd who overthrew this 
brazen-faced Dagon with leathern body and feet of clay. 

SHEPHERD. 
‘ Unless Girnney let the cat oot o’ the bag. 
. . SMALL THIN VOICE. 

Hip—hip—hip—hurra! hurra! hurra! 

SHEPHERD. 

Only look, Mr Tickler, at North! lyin’ back on his chair—wi’ shut een 
—that thoughtfu’ face o’ his calm as a cloud—wi’ his hauns faulded on 
his briest—pressed palm to palm—the fingers pintin’ towards ye like the 
tips o’ arrows—and the thoombs like jayelins! Wheesht! he’s gaun till 
utter, 
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NORTH: 

There will be much brutal abuse of the King. Tho Whigs hated George 
the Good, and they had-not hearts capable of disipheriting the Son, of the 
curses with which they clothed the Sire. That hatred was first. transfers 
red to George the Graceful; and then it hovered like.a hornet; round the 
head of William the Brave. Lured by the scent of prey, it flew off fora 
while—but now it will return, hot as hell, and settle, if it be not scared 
away, on the royal brow. Nay, the filthy fly will attempt the temples of 
the Queen, and its venomous sting will threaten veins translucent with 
purest and hallowed blood. 

SHEPHERD. 

Damn them—I beg my pardon—that was wrang—will they blackguard 
Queen Adelaide ? 

NORTH. 

What they did they will do again. 

SHEPHERD. 
The dowgs will return to their vomit. 
NORTH. 

The lowest of the Radicals will join in that charge—nor will the highest 
gainsay the ribaldry of the rabble—but like philosophers, as they all pre- 
tend to be, let human nature take its course. But the Peor.e or Britain 
will not suffer the slander—and high up above the reach of foulest va- 
pours, before their eyes will our Queen be seen shining like a star. 

SHEPHERD. 

God bless the people o’ Britain! Wi’ a’ their fawtes—and they are great 

and mony—shaw me sic anither people on the face o’ the yearth. 
NORTH. 

As for his Most Gracious Majesty he has been in fire before now—and our 
King, who never turned his head aside for hissing balls and bullets, will 
hold it erect on the Throne of the Three Kingdoms, as he did on the quar- 
terdeck of a man-of-war, nor heed, if he hear, the vain hurtling of wiady 
words. 

TICKLER. 

There is little loyalty in the land now, North. 

NORTH. 

Little—compared with that elevating virtue as it breathed in many mil- 
lion bosoms some twenty or thirty years ago—but more than lives in the 
heart of any other people towards their chief. magistrate—for that now— 
though a somewhat cold—is the correct and accredited word. In other, and 
perhaps in nobler times, there was much in common between loyalty to 
a king, patriotism to a country, and the zeal of the martyrs of religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ca’ that a true Holy Alliance. 

. NORTH. 

But we must make the best of our own times; and every man do his 
utmost to uphold the powers and principles that constitute the strength 
of our national character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Enumerate, sir. ‘ 

NORTH. 

Not now. Our ideas and feelings of loyalty, however, we must. not 
adopt from them who were last week his Majesty’s ministers, nor from the 
double-faced, double-tongued crew that will be seizing on their dismissal 
as an occasion for venting their rage against him whom, for four years, 
they have been hypocritically worshipping for their own base purposes, 
and incensing with perfumery that must have long stunk in the royal 
nostrils. 

TICKLER, 

The Modern Alfred! Alfred the Second! 

NORTH. ‘ 

Faugh! let us speak as we feel of our king, in a spirit of truth. True 
loyalty scorns the Sepabela, and is sparing of figures of speech. To the 
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triot statesman, whom true loyalty inspires, history is no old almanack; 
or an old almanack is the deadest of all dead things—and more useless 
than dust.. To him history is a record ever new—all its pages are instinct 
with life—and its examples show the road to honour on earth, and happi- 
ness in heaven. Let us not fear to compare our King with his Peers. The 
place assigned him by posterity will be a high one; and among his many 
noble qualities will be reckoned scorn of sycophancy, and intolerance of 
falsehood. As long as his servants served him according to their oath—~ 
in its spirit as well as its letter—he was willing to make sacrifice of some 
thoughts and feelings that to him were sacred, of some opinions so deeply 
rooted he could not change, though he could give them up—but as soon 
as he saw and knew that he must not only sacrifice feelings, and relinquish 
opinions, but violate his conscience, he exerted his prerogative—a pre- 
rogative bestowed by God—and called on that Man, who had been the 
Saviour of his country, again to rescue her from danger—by the weight 
of his wisdom, and the grandeur of his name, to bear down her internal 
enemies, as, by his valour and his genius, he had crushed or scattered all 
foreign foes—so that the land, by a succession of bloodless, and, there- 
fore, still more glorious victories, might again enjoy that liberty which 
consists in order and peace. 
SHEPHERD. 

You dinna fear, sir, I howp, that there will be ony very serious disturb- 

ances in the kintra, on account o’ the change o’ Ministry ? 
NORTH. 

1 think there will be a great deal of very ludicrous disturbances in the 
country, on account of the change of Ministry, and that the People will 
find it so difficult to assume a serious countenance, on the kicking out of 
the Whigs—if a kicking out it has been—that they will almost imme- 
diately give over trying it, and join in a good-humoured, yet perhaps a 
rather malicious peal of hearty laughter. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a great relief to my mind. But are ye sure, sir, o’ the Political 
Unions ? 

NORTH. 

Quite sure. It is not improbable they may be revived in a small 
sott of way, but half-a-million of men will not march up to Lendon from 
Birmingham, as about half-a-dozen men talked of their intending to do in 
the delirium of the Bill fever. 


SHEPHERD. 
It maun be a populous place that Brummagem, as the Bagmen ca’t. 
NORTH. 
Very. For my own part, I rather liked the Whig government. 
SHEPHERD, 
Whatttt ? 
NORTH. 


For it is an amiable weakness of mine to feel kindness towards any 
man or body of men whom I see the object of very general contempt or 
anger. No Ministry in my time was ever so unpopular—to use the 

entlest term—as the one t’other day turned to the right about—and as 
for my Lord Melbourne, though you, James, say you never heard of him 
—IJ know him to be one of the most amiable and accomplished men—and 
that is saying much—in the Peerage. So that I am sorry that any Minis- 
try, of which he was the head, should have been so universally despised 
when living, and so universally ridiculed when dead. 

SHEPHERD. 
That seems to me a new view o’ the soobject. 
NORTH. 

However, it is the true one. Iam disposed to think they were not 
kicked out—but that they backed out, in a state of such weakness, that had 
there been any rubbish in the way, they would have fallen over it, and 
injured their organs of philoprogenetiveness and Number One. All! the 
world has known for some time, that they intended to resign on the meet< 
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ing of Parliament+for they had.got-quarrelsome in their helplessness—as" 


teething childhood, or toothless age. 
TICKLER. , 

I wish your friend Brougham, James, would publish his epistolary cor- 

respondence with the King during his Lordship’s late visit to Scotland. 
SHEPHERD. 

But wou’d na that be exposing family—that is, Cabinet secrets? And 
Hairy wou’d never.do that, after the dressin’ he is thocht to hae gi’en Dur- 
ham on that pint. Besides, it wou’d be awfu’ to publish the King’s letters 
to him without his Majesty’s consent ! 

TICKLER. 

I think Ican promise him his Majesty’s permission to publish all the 
letters the Lord Chancellor ever received in Scotland from his most Gra- 
cious Master. 

NORTH. 
Umph. The vol. would sell—title, “ Letters from the Mountains.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Na—that wou’d be stealin’ the tittle o’ a delichtfu’ wark o’ my auld freen’ 
Mrs Grant's. 

NORTH. 

I think I can promise him Mrs Grant’s permission to publish under the 
title of what you justly call, James, her very delightful work, all the letters 
the Lord Chancellor ever wrote to his Most Gracious Majesty from Inver- 
ness, Elgin, Dundee, Edinburgh, or Hawick, 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ impediments in the way 0’ publication being thus removed, I shall 
write this verra nicht—sae that my letter may leave the post-office by to- 
morrow’s post—to Lord Brumm to send down the MSS.—and they maun 
be a’ holographs in the parties’ ain haun-writing—to Messrs A. and R. 
Blackwood—and I shall stay a month in Embro, that I may correct the 
press mysell—in which case I houp there may be a black frost, that at lei- 
sure hours we may hae some curlin’. 

NORTH. 

The Grey Ministry, in its best days, was never, somehow or other, in- 

ordinately admired by the universal British nation. 
TICKLER. 

That was odd. For the nation, I have heard it said, was for Reform to 
a man. 

NORTH. 

All but some dozen millions or thereabouts—but people are never so 
prone to discontent as when they have had every thing their own way— 
especially when, as it happened in this case, not one in a thousand knows 
either what he had been wanting, or what he has got, or what else he 
would wish to have, if at his bidding or beck the sky were willing that 
moment to rain it down among his feet. 

TICKLER, 
They surely were the most foolish financiers that ever tried taxation. 
NORTH. 
Of not one of them could it be sung, 
“ That even the story ran that he could gauge.” 

They were soon seen to be equally ignorant and incapable on almost 
all other subjects ; nor—except with Brougham—was there a gleam of 
genius —nor a trait of talent beyond mediocrity —to make occasional 
amends for their deplorable deficiences as men of no-business habits, and 
of non-acquaintance equally with principles and with details. 

TICKLER. 
Hollo! qwe are forgetting Stanley and Graham. 
NORTH. 

So we are, I declare—but I hope they will — us —since they 
too often, or rather too long, forgot themselves—and | should be happy to 
see them—whether Ins or Outs=at a Noctes, 
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Reform Ministry. in a state of destitution more pitiable than that of any 
pauper-family under the operation of the new Poor Law. 
TICKLER. 

Strange how it contrived to stand for the last six months—yet all of us 
must have many a time seen a tree, Kit, lopped, barked, grubbed—remaining 
pretty perpendicular during a season of calm weather—by means of some 
ligature so slight as to be invisible—till a brisk breeze smites the skeleton, 
and down he goes—whether with or against his own inclination you can 
hardly say—so resignedly among the brushwood doth he lay his shorn 
and shaven head. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw—Haw—Haw! But it’s no lauchin’ maitter. I’m glad, after a’, 
sir, that at this creesis you’re no Prime Minister. The Duke ’ll hae 
aneuch to do to get a’ richt—and to keep a’ richt—and I only wuss Sir 
Robert were hame again frae Tureen. 

NORTH. 

SodolI. A Conservative Ministry can now be formed, stronger in talent, 
knowledge, eloquence, integrity, power, and patriotism, than any Ministry 
the country has had within the memory of man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then whare’s the difficulty wi’ the Duke ? 

NORTH. 

I will tell you, James, some night soon. The difficulties are strong and 

formidable—and there must be a dissolution. 
TICKLER. 

The Ex-Chancellor has assured us that the Press has lost all its power 
—so the elections will not be disturbed by that engine. The Whigs dis- 
dain to use bribery and corruption—and the Rads, for sufficient reasons, 
seldom commit such sins. No Reformer would condescend to receive a 
consideration from a Tory. A fair field, therefore, lies open to all parties 
—and, though not of a sanguine but melancholious temperament, I will bet 
a barrel of oysters with any man that the new House of Commons will 
back the Duke. 

NORTH. 

He will carry, by large majorities, all his measures of Conservative 
Reform in Church and State. He did so before the Bill was the law of 
the land—and he will do so now that it is the law of the land—but, to 
speak plainly, gentlemen, I am getting confounded sleepy ; and I feel as if 
I were speaking in a night-cap. 

SHEPHERD. 

And Las if there were sauu in ma een—sae gie’s your airm, sir, and I 
sall be the chawmermaid that lichts you till your bed. Its wice in you to 
lodge in the Road sic a nicht.—Do ye hear him—“ tirlin’ the kirks?” Be 
a good boy, and never forget to say your prayers. 


[Exeunt the Tres, 
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